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FORTUNE'S WHEEL.—PART I. 
“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown, 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
For men is mn, ond master of his fate.” : ’ 


—Aineid. 


CHAPTER I.—A HIGHLAND HOME-COMING, 


Frrst-ciass travellers are rare in 
the month of June on the western 
and wilder section of the Great 
West of Scotland Railway. The 
season of tourists is not yet; and 
sportsmen seldom begin to straggle 
northwards before the second week 
of'August. Through three-fourths 
of the year the Company must 
rely for dividends or debenture 
interest on its- goods traffic—carry- 
ing cattle and sheep, herring bar- 
rels, and wire-fencing, with miscel- 
laneous trifles of the kind. As for 
Auchnadarroch station, which is 
situated at the head of Strathoran, 
the station-master, metaphorically 
as well as physically, is one of the 
biggest men in the north country. 
Dressed in a deal of brief author- 
ity, he has the satisfaction of 
patronising the covmtry-folks who 
travel by the trains ; he is toadied 
i the summer by innocent Cock- 
neys, helplessly eager for direction 
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and advice; and he may simul- 
taneously indulge his indolence and 
fussiness by managing to make an 
infinite ado about nothing. Save 
a lonely shooting-lodge or two, a 
oe of manses, and the residence 
of Glenconan, there is nothing in 
the shape of a gentleman’s house 
within a radius of some score of 
miles; and although the “Mac. 
Tavish Arms and Posting Establish- 
ment” stands within a short gun- 
shot of the station, in those open- 
ing days of June it has barely 
taken down its shutters. 

So it was all the stranger that, 
one bright afternoon in June, the 
station should be the scene of un- 
wonted excitement. The platform, 
usually left to be cleansed by the 
rains and winds, was swept and 
garnished ; the porter had taken his 
hands out of the pockets of his 
corduroys ; the station-master was 
standing at attention, and in close 
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conversation with an elderly High- 
lander in homespuns; while the 
smoke of the train was visible in 
the middle-distance, as it came sob- 
bing and puffing up the stiff incline. 
The cause of tke excitement might 
be explained by a carriage that had 
pulled up on the shingle sweep 
before the pine-built porch of the 
little booking-office. It was a wag- 
gonette of teak, with a pair of 
smart chestnut cobs—one and the 
other strong, low, and service- 
able ; while the well-set-up driver 
had a certain style about him that 
savoured rather of the Parks and 
Piccadilly than of Ross-shire. 

“ And as I was saying to you, 
Mr Ferguson,” drawled the High- 
lander in homespun, “this will be 
a great day for Glenconan.” 

“JT do not doubt it, Mr Ross— 
I do not doubt it,” replied the 
other, motioning away with an 
affable wave of the arm the tender 
of the Highlander’s snuff-mull. He 
was excited, and could not help 
showing it, though he prided him- 
self on the serenity of his deport- 
ment. “ We do what we can; but 
man’s powers are limited, and we 
must have resident proprietors if 
we are to develop the local traffic.” 

Donald Ross rumpled up. his 
shaggy eyebrows. He was a fine 
specimen of the elderly hillman— 
as tall as the station-master, and 
far more muscular. Hard-looking 
and weather-beaten, he seemed to 
have worked away, in a long life 
among the hills, all superabundant 
flesh from his bone and sinew. 
Though his Saxon was serviceable, 
like the cobs, he was not strong in 
it ; he failed to catch the meanin 
of the station-master, and he donek 
back into his own line of thought. 

“ Ay, more [resident gentlemen, 
as you were saying, will be a great 
thing ; and it will be a great thing 
for Glenconan when we have one 
of the ‘Glenconans’ among us 


again. I’m thinking he will be 
turning Corryvreckan and Glengoy 
into deer ; and *deed these shep- 
herd-men are just one of the 
plagues of Egypt that the minis- 
ter would be speaking about the 
former Sabbath-day.” 

Meanwhile the train was ap. 
proaching, and at last it drew up 
at the platform. Three gentlemen 

ot out of a first-class carriage, 
The station-master received them 
cap in hand, with an obsequious- 
ness significant of the solemnity of 
the occasion. As for Donald, he 
slightly lifted his deer-stalker bon- 
net, and pulled shyly at a grizzled 
forelock ; but his grey eyes gleamed 
with such a soft satisfaction as you 
may see in a friendly collie gratified 
by the home-coming of his master, 

The foremost of the three, who 
naturally took the lead, was a hale 
veteran of about sixty or somewhat 
more, cast very much in the manly 
mould of the keeper. His dress 
was almost as rough, though care- 
fully put on; but there was no 
possibility of mistaking him for 
anything but a gentleman : and if 
his face was beaming with excite- 
ment and good-humour, he was 
nevertheless the sort of man you 
would have been: sorry to quarrel 
with. There was energy of purpose 
in the features, that were high and 
even harsh, as in the flash of the 
keen grey eyes ; with a touch of sar- 
castic resolution about the corners 
of the firm mouth. His compan- 
ions, who kept themselves modestly 
in the background, were boys in 
comparison. One of them might 
have come of age a year or two 
before ; the other was some half- 
dozen years his senior. 

The elderly gentleman acknow- 


ledged the salutation of the station- — 


inaster with a nod, and a quick 
look that seemed to read the man 
through and dispose of him. But 
his greeting to Donald was cor- 
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diality itself as he held out the 
muscular hand, which the other 
evidently had expected. 

“And so your're here, are you, 
Mr Ross, instead of upon Funa- 
chan ; and this is the way you’ve 
been looking after the deer in my 
absence.” 

Donald grinned a width of wel- 
come like the breaking of a blaze 
of sunshine after a thunderstorm 
over the waters of the neighbour- 
ing Lochconan. 

“ And "deed it was very little of 
the deer that I was thinking of to- 
day, Glenconan,—though I might 
possibly have been speaking of 
them to the station-master here,” 
he added, conscientiously. ‘“ And 
it’s a pity but there was your 

iper to give you your welcome ; 
Sat Peter has been palsied since 
the Martinmas before last—and 
short in the wind, moreover. And 
how have you been keeping, sir ; 
and how was Miss Grace ?” 

“Exceedingly well, and all the 
better for the thought of comin 
home. I can answer for myself, 
and I can answer for her too. As 
for Miss Grace, you will see her 
here ina few days, and then she 
can speak for herself, which she is 
very well able to do. And now, 
Donald, lend a hand with the 
luggage, will you? I long to be 

. off, and up the glen.” 

As for the luggage, it was light 
enough. The heavy baggage had 
been forwarded a few days before. 
In the twinkling of an eye the 
waggonette was packed; the por- 
ter, exulting over a generous tip, 
was looking forward to a pleasant 
evening in the bar of the “ Mac- 
Tavish Arms”; and Donald sat 
perched beside the stylish coach- 
man, watching the start of the im- 
patient cobs. 

_ There are few finer drives in the 
picturesque Western Highlands 
than that down the broad strath 
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of the Bran and up the romantic 
valley of the tributary Conan. The 
comparatively open character of 
the pastoral scenery in the former 
valley is a fitting approach to the 
more gloomy grandeur of the other. 
Dipping into Strathoran,- after 
some of the more savage landscapes 
through which you have passed in 
the train, you might pronounce the 
country almost tame. The river 
meanders among gently sloping 
green hills, strewed Soe and there 
with stones, and crested with 
heather. From the level of the 
carriage-road you seldom catch a 
glimpse of the towering summits 
of any of the noble giants in the 
background; but at the “ meeting 
of the waters,” when the Conan 
joins the Bran, the scenery chan, 
its character altogether. Entering 
the side-gorge, where the shadows 
gather even at noon, we leave soft- 
ness and light for sternness and 
desolation. The swift black rush 
of the Conan, which has been pent 
for a space between beetling cliffs, 
pitches itself in the exuberance of 
sudden release over a brawling and 
foaming waterfall. The eddies of 
the deep dark pool below confound 
themselves with the reflected black- 
ness of interlacing fir-boughs. As 
for the road, it has been roughly 
yet shrewdly engineered along the 
sloping ledges of the cliffs that 
hang between the hills and the 
river. It is a safe enough aseent, 
for the gradients are broad though 
steep, but a dangerous place to 
drive down under any circum- 
stances; for it is only fenced on 
the river-side by an occasional up- 
right stone in the Alpine fashion, 
and its gravel is apt to be washed 
and mined by the side-rills flowing 
across it from a succession of trick- 
ling cascades, 

e elder of thetwo young men 
had never visited the glen before. 
In silent admiration, with a rapt 
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look in his soft hazel eyes, he 
hung over the side of the waggon- 
ette as it swayed a wd towards 
the Conan, and gazed down into the 
depths of the abyss. The elderly 

entleman, who sat by him on 

e front seat, drew long breaths 
of profound satisfaction ; and yet 
the very next moment you would 
have said that his face had slightly 
clouded. At least so it seemed to 
strike the youngest of the three, 
whose quick eyes,that caught every- 
thing above and below, were sud- 
denly attracted by the other, and 
watched him curiously. Not for 
long, however. If he thought his 
host had an abiding care, that must 
only have been a foolish fancy; 
and what, indeed, could be more 
improbable ? 

avid Moray, the lord of those 
barren grandeurs of Glenconan, 
was at last realising the cherished 
dream of his life. He was re- 
turning a rich man to the paternal 
property, which he had only visited 
at rare intervals since he inherited 
it; and to the shootings, which 
had been leased till last year to a 
Southern banker. Now he might 
hope to end his days there in 
peace, if the dregs of life would 
only runkindly. He was a sports- 
man born: he had come back to 
a paradise of sport ; and though 
his life had been passed in tropical 
climates, he was as hale and sound 
of constitution as any man of his 
years could hope to be. 

He could be a boy still, in the 
light exuberance of his spirits ; and 
nothing keeps a man so fresh as 
perennial boyhood. If he had been 
coming home to Glenconan, as he 
used to come, for the holidays, he 
could hardly have thrown himself 
more heartily into the happy ex- 
citement of the hour. As the road 
extricated itself from the bosky 
entanglements of shaggy gorges, 
and swept down into a smiling 


stretch of mountain-meadows, he 
stood up in the carriage, though 
sorely puzzled to keep his feet; for 
the waggonette, asit dashed down- 
wards with locked wheels, was 
rocking about like a boat among 
the lake billows in a fresh north. 
easter. But it was not for nothing 
that Moray had so often taken the 
Overland route, to say nothing of 
weathering the Cape. And now 
that he was fairly and finally 
homeward-bound, in the “kent 


face ” of each peak and ridge he ~ 


saw the features of some familiar 
friend of his childhood. 

“ Fine weather to-morrow, Don- 
ald, though of course that old 
glass of yours is at ‘stormy’ as 
usual; for there is the cloud-belt 
on the sides of Funachan : had 
the hill been wearing his night- 
cap, it would have been another 
matter altogether. I say, Jack, 
do you see that purple patch 
on the shoulder—there, away to 
the right of the gap, and just 
over the birch-stump ?—you should 
have been with me the last even- 
ing I shot there with my tenant, 
when we found the coveys lying 
like stones, though they had Conn 
wild as hawks elsewhere all through 
the day. Please the Fates, we'll 
have bloodshed there in August. 
And when you go out for sketches, 
what do you think of that for a 
subject ?—the pool, I mean, with 
the grey rock, like a chapel-gable 
rising out of the water. And if 
Leslie is looking for a spot where 
he may indulge himself in dream- 
ing and poetry, that bank of brack- 
en under the birches there ought 
to suit him down to the ground— 
if we dare to talk of ground, in- 
deed, in connection with any scene 
so ethereal.” 

In the further miles of unmeas- 
ured Highland road that led on 
to the old house of Glenconan, 
the face and spirits of its lord and 
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master seemed to answer to the 
changes of the weather and the 
scenery. It was a fine day—a very 
fine day ; but there were a few 
fleecy and drifting clouds flitting 
occasionally across the heavens, 
and now and again some juttin 
angle of rock would cast a strea 
of Tleckuess across the brightness 
of the road. So Moray’s face 
would from time to time be shad- 
owed by some darker or sadder 
thought, which seemed barely to 
touch it in ages But when 
the waggonette pulled up before 
the door of the mansion, he was 
the kindly Highland host, over- 
flowing with hospitality andinatural 
pride in an ancestral seat, standing 
on a site which had been the home 
of his family for generations. 

The house of Glenconan was 
plain and unpretending enough, 
and yet its surroundin ave it 
infinite charm. The feudal, or 
rather the patriarchal keep, had 
been blown up in the “’45 ” with 
certain spare powder-casks that 
were embarrassing the march of 
the “red-soldiers,” although its 
foundations were still to be seen on 
an adjacent knoll, overgrown with 
the ground-ivy struggling through 
the thick beds of bracken. As for 
the modern mansion, as we said, it 
was neither imposing nor very com- 
modious ; although it ran to a con- 
siderable number of small bedrooms 
and garrets, which seemed to have 
been elbowed aside by the rambling 
passages. It was built in the 
modern medieval Scottish fashion, 
with a couple of receding wings, 
connected with the main body or 
corps de logis by semicircular cor- 
ridors. It was. whitewashed, or 


“harled,” as they say in the North; 
and its staring and sadly expres- 
sionless face was toned down by 
neither creepers nor climbers. But 
then the situation was simply en- 
It stood on a gentle 


chanting. 
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slope, facing .towards the sunny 
quarter of the south-west. Before 
it, lawns of the richest and softest 
green, watered by the rain-storms 
and the perpetual flying showers, 
ran down to Lochconan. And the 
lake lay sparkling like a gem in its 
mountain-setting, changing colours 
with the changing hues of the sky, 
from sapphire to emerald, and from 
premsiry to black onyx. Around 
three-fourths of its broken circum- 
ference the little loch was girdled 
by swelling knolls—winding bays 
receded till they were lost to sight 
among oaks, and pines, and the 
copses of weeping birches. Onthe 
opposite shore was a wall of sheer 
precipice, where a pair of peregrine 
falcons had nested from time im- 
memorial, in an accessible rift far 
above among the rocks. When 
letting the shootings, there had 
always been an understanding that . 
these old friends of the family were 
to be sacred from the gun. But 
the great feature of Lochconan was 
its heronry, on the haunted isle of 
St Gilzean. The sainted mission- 
ary, who was said to have dipped 
hundreds of pagan Celts in the 
waters of his blessed spring, had 
subsequently received the crown 
of martyrdom at the hands of his 
ungrateful proselytes. Since then 
he had been in the habit of “ walk- 
ing” to a surprising extent—con- 
sidering that his life during his 
latter years had been sedentary. 
Not a man in Glenconan or the 
adjoining parishes would have set 
foot upon the island for all the 
world after dusk. It may be that 
the silvery forms of the birds, 
floating ghost-like in the gloaming 
through the stems of the larches, 
had something to do with the per- 
petuation of the legend. And a 
pretty kind of poetry they added 
to the loch, in the presence of their 
silent, shadowy shapes, standing 
motionless but wide-awake in the 
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shallows through the day, on the 
look-out for unwary trout or min- 
nows. 

‘Behind the house and the ken- 
nels the ground rose rapidly. . The 
steep home-paddocks, where the 
shaggy shooting-ponies ran loose, 
were skirted by shrubberies of ever- 
greens, beshel up by thickets of 
pine ; and as the heather shot up 
through the rough herbage, so 
the green of the enclosures and 
the lower hills was studded with 
rich masses of purple. Roughly 
traced paths, softly carpeted here 
and there by the thick fall of 
the fir-needles, wound through the 
columns of the firs, or lost them- 
selves among the birch clumps and 
the alder thickets. Thence they 
emerged on the barer steeps above, 
where they zigzagged upwardsfrom 
side to side across the rocky beds 
of a couple of mountain brooks— 
streamlets or torrents, according 
to the weather. And each of the 
light rustic bridges—each tiny bit 
of jutting cliff projecting through 
the trailing and gnarled fir-roots 
—seemed to open-some new and en- 
chanting point of view up to the 
cloudland that capped the con- 
fusion of mountains. 

But more than enough of descrip- 
tion for the time, though, if I have 
bored my readers, the memories of 
Glenconan are my best excuse. 
Strolling about fore dinner, 
Moray did the honours of the place 
to his young friends ; and if elo- 

uent admiration be the sincerest 

attery, he had no reason to be 
dissatisfied. Though the High- 
land air had sharpened their ap- 
petites, he had to remind them, 
more than once, that it was high 
time to dress. Leslie, who was 
naturally rather taciturn,said little; 
but he lingered as if loath to tear 
himself away from the scenes where 
each changing impression seemed 
invariably a change for the better. 
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As for Jack Venables, he jumped 
about like a young chamois, in the 
sheer exuberance of his animal 
spirits, at the risk of a broken 
neck, or, at all events, of a sprained 
ankle. And his gay cubiloomiias 
gratified the older man far more 
than the self-contained apprecia- 
tion of the other. Moray hada 
fellow-feeling for the headlong 
nature which would be doing or 
even suffering rather than be still. 

It was to Venables that he 
turned more naturally during the 
dinner, if he showed himself more 
ceremoniously hospitable to Leslie, 
But after all, they got on very well 
together ; and when the cloth was 
removed in the good old fashion, 
and the decanters placed on the 
= mahogany, it would have 

een hard to find three happier gen- 
tlemen anywhere between the Sol- 
way Firth and the Shetland Isles, 

“] like your dining-room, sir, 
almost as much as your hills,” 
remarked Mr Venables, surveying 
the former serenely over a bumper 
of claret ; “and you'll agree with 
me, that is saying a good deal in 
its favour.” 

Mr Moray did agree, and smiled 
eumgheagetie, Indeed Jack Vena- 
bles could hardly have been sus- 

ected of flattery, and connoisseurs — 
in very various styles of art might 
have expressed unmitigated approv- 
al. The room was unpretentious 
like the house—long, out of pro- 
portion to its breadth, and by no 
means lofty. But it had been 
turned into such a sylvan hall as 
might have suited the retreat of a 
Lord of the Isles or a Lady of the 
Lake. The trophies of the chase 
that profusely adorned the vesti- 
bule had overflowed into the dining- 
room. The walls were adorned 
with noble stags’ heads, inter- 
spersed with those of roe-deer and 
grinning wild-cats. To each was 
attached a brief obituary notice, 
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and the inscriptions dated back for 
a couple of generations and more. 
Even tenants of the Glenconan 
shootings had taken pride in 
leaving some of the choicest of 
their spoils near the scenes where 
they had won them—the more so 
that each of the sportsmen left his 
name as well as a memory behind 
him. The golden eagle was setting 
in aerial dance to the osprey, which 
spread her wings in act to soar 
above the sideboard ; and beneath 
these a grizzled badger was snarl- 
ing at an otter about to take a 
header off a moss-grown ledge. 
There were trout and salmon rods, 
and racks for guns and rifles in the 
corners, and a fair show of some- 
what grim family portraits to boot. 
So far, the decorations, though you 
certainly could not call them com- 
monplace, were what might have 
been seen in any Highland gentle- 
man’s halls. But then, by way 
of contrast, there glittered on the 
sideboard a mixed service of mas- 
sive and curious plate—wine-cool- 
ers, tankards, salvers, and epergnes, 
of many dates and countries, and 
of the most artistic workmanship ; 
for Moray had a fancy that way, 
and his fancies had generally been 
gratified. A century and a half 
before, the mere rumour of so 
much portable wealth would have 
set all the clansmen and caterans 
by the ears between Lorne and 
Lochaber. 

Jack Venables looked about him 
and went on: “I like the silver, I 
must say, even more than the stags’ 
heads. There now! I was sure I 
would startle you both; but you 
need not look so scandalised, my 
dear Leslie. I’m not altogether so 
covetous as you might suppose, 
and a man may admire those mag- 
nificently chased salt-cellars, for 
example, without having the soul 
either of a pawnbroker or of a 
Benvenuto Cellini. But I like 
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them chiefly for all they mean. 
Had Glenconan lived his life in 
his native glen, we should have 
seen nothing on his walls save the 
antlers and his ancestors. More- 
over, I may venture to remark, par- 
entheticall , that I doubt whether 
we should have had Lafitte like 
this on the table. Now stalking 
deer in Glenconan is grand sport 
in its way ; but to be content with 
that, we should be born to the 
ambition, like Donald the keeper. 


‘The tankards, &c., are the veri- 


table trophies that are worth the 
winning ; for they mean energy 
and adventure, and the excitement 
of success—the only things that 
make life worth the living. If I 
know myself, I’m nothing of a 
visionary : I believe in the bless- 
ings of riches, and realise their 
anxieties too, as much as anybody ; 
but I should be sorry all the same 
to have been born to a fortune— 
to a great fortune, that is to say. 
Of course I should go steadier as 
well as quicker if I had a certain 
amount of bullion to ballast me. 
Now all that silver means to me 
the romance of an extremely agree- 
able existence. Our Uncle Moray 
there has had far more than his fair 
share of success and fun ; and if he 
died to-morrow, he has every reason 
to be contented. There are not 
many men who have had the luck 
to find their way to wealth through 
jungles and spice-gardens—through 
cordons of Chinese junks and fleets 
of Malay proas. Why, even in the 
way of recreation and sport, tiger- 
shooting must be decidedly prefer- 
able to deer-stalking, though it is 
fortunate that Donald does not 
hear me blaspheming. But hit or 
miss, lose or win, you may depend 
upon it, Master Leslie, that excite- 
ment is everything, or pretty nearly 
so. Whether we are to carry 0 

the stakes or no, at least we are 
sure of the pleasures of the game.’> 
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Leslie smiled good-humouredl 
at his companion’s long-wind 
rhapsody. As for Moray, though 
the young man had merely spoken 
in the light exhilaration of a rest- 
less and generous spirit, had he laid 
himself out to flatter and please 
his senior, he could hardly have 
succeeded more thoroughly. Moray 
had himself been ardent and en- 
thusiastic, though with an emin- 
et practical bent of mind and a 
resolute determination of purpose. 
He, too, had delighted in 
ture in his time, and the ancient 
fires were still glowing in their 
ashes. He had loved bold specu- 
lations for their own sake—anrd the 
better that there was a spice of 
danger in them. And besides that, 
there was something in Venables’s 
careless talk, in the readiness to 
welcome trials which might turn 
to temptations, that helped to re- 
concile himself to the past, and to 
soothe certain doubts and regrets 
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which had been casting their sha. 
dows across his happiness. It 
pleased him, too, to remember that 
money meant ee he could 

ive his sprightly young nephew 
the helping Soul hs oad cal 
moreover, other vague ideas re- 
garding him began to take form 
and consistency. The faculty of 
reading the minds of other men 
is a gift that might be fatal or 
helpful, according to circumstances 
or temperaments. It is certain, at 
least, that it would work a social 
revolution, and upset all the exist- 
ing arrangements of Providence. 
As it was, Mr Venables had been 
rattling on in utter heedlessness, 
and he never guessed how far his 
chatter _— have a grave in- 
fluence on his fortunes. And so 
the three, after a pleasant even- 
ing, went to bed, unconscious 
of all that was meant to them 
by that merry meeting at Glen- 
conan. 


CHAPTER II.—A BREAK-NECK SHOOTING EXPEDITION, 


‘ 


We say emphatically that June 
is the most enjoyable month in the 
Highlands, always supposing the 
weather to be conformable. And 
Highland weather is so capricious, 
that we may be lucky when we 
least expect it. There is no shoot- 
ing in June—there is no deer- 
stalking. But then the fishing of 
ali kinds should be in its very 

rime, which gives you a pretext 
or enjoying the glories of the 
scenery. e trees are in the 
freshest richness of their foliage ; 
the grass is enamelled by the early 
wild-flowers ; the bilberries, the 
crowberries, the cranberries, the 
many other berries, are putting 
out their brightest shoots; the 
bracken is bursting forth among 
the first bells of the foxgloves,— 


and as both of Glenconan’s guests, 


in their different ways, were keen 
and even passionate admirers of 
nature, they never found the time 
hang heavy on their hands. Moray 
was vexed at the arrival of his 
daughter being delayed, owing to 
the indisposition of the lady who 
was to be her chaperon as far as 
Perth. But the young men were 
comparatively indifferent to the 
advent of the heiress, and only ex- 
pressed a decent amount of sym- 
pathy. _To tell the truth, being 
very happy as they were, they 
philosophically dreaded any change 
in the habits of the establishment. 
They did as they pleased; they 
went abroad when they liked ; and 
though the dinner was a movable 
feast, depending on the hour of 
their return, the cook might. be 
relied upon to come satisfactorily 
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to time, independently of the hands 
of the clock. What with his fish- 
ing-rod and his sketch book, Jack 
Venables could always make him- 
self thoroughly contented. When 
the trout were —s freely, his 
basket filled rapidly: he could cast 
a fly to the rr of Donald 
himself, and under the tuition of 
that skilful veteran he was rapidly 
being initiated in the special mys- 
teries of mountain sport. When 
the trout were in no mood to take, 
whether in the loch, in the lakelets 
or in the streams, he seldom cared 
to persevere, and fell back on his 
brushes and color-box. Enxcite- 
ment in one shape or another was 
everything to him. He had arare 
facility of touch, a wonderful in- 
stinct for colour ; and the excite- 
ment he found in the ever-chang- 
ing lights and scenes was unfail- 
ing. He was as happy in trans- 
ferring a landscape bathed in sun- 
shine and flecked with shadows to 
his block, as in switching the small 
brown trout over his shoulder ; 
and his pulse beat nearly as quick 
to the lurid glories of a thundery 
sunset as when running a Salmo 
JSerox on his trolling-rod where the 
lake broke away into the rapids. 
As for Leslie, he took his pleas- 
ures more contemplatively, though 
not more sadly. In rallying him 
about his love for poetry, Moray 
had touched his strength or his 
weakness. He was a born poet, 
in perpetual sympathy with the 
poetical sides of things, though, so 
far as the world knew, his poetry 
had hitherto found no expression. 
He might be born for great things, 
or he might have been born to 
dream away remarkable talents. 
In the meantime, he could make 
himself Snead happy among the 
scenes which brought the exhilara- 
tion of enjoyment to his companion. 
No one could deny that there was 
a great deal inhim. Not only had 
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he had a distinguished career at 
the university, but he could gen- 
erally say the right thing at the 
right moment, though his remark 
might be somewhat slow of coming: 
if he would hang over a repartee, it 
seldom missed fire, and there was 
pretty sure to be a playful snap in 
it when it did come. Neverthe- 
less, superficial observers of natures 
antipathetical to his own, might 
have set him down for a muff or a 
prig, especially if they had made 

is acquaintance in Highland shoot- 
ing-quarters. He rarely handled 
a gun himelf, though he liked to 
follow a ee . Made 
very much after t 2 feshion of 
a young Henry VIIL, his some- 
what bulky and cumbrous person 
would have adapted itself with 
difficulty to the inequalities of 
difficult ground in following out.an 
awkward stalk ; and when he did 
essay tothrow a fly, his line was 
apt to fall in coils upon the water. 

onscious of his own shortcomings, 
he neither cared to correct them 
nor to court failure. But he would 
lie on the bank for hours, watching 
Venables at work, his handsome 
featufes flushing over a struggle 
4nd a success; while in the inter- 
vals the thoughts that were wan- 
dering far away found ample occu- 
pation for his fertile fancy. 

But a day came, in the second 
week of their sojourn, when the 
mercurial Venables felt bored, and 
he did not scruple to confess it. 
The fine weather had broken ; 
leaden clouds lay heavy on the 
bosom of Lochconan, veiling the 
view of the opposite cliffs. The 
rapid fall of the barometer gave 
warning of a violent storm, though, 
as the fall had been sudden, the 
storm might be a passing one. As 
the little party were seated at 
breakfast, a mom § of thunder seemed 
to burst among the chimney-pots 
and shake the room. Then dis- 
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charge followed discharge in swift 
succession. The clouds were rent 
by the vivid flashes of the forked 
lightning ; the rain came down in 
torrents, the big drops plumping in 
the sullen waters o the lake like 
showers of lead sent from the sum- 
mit of a shot-tower. Then gusts 
of wind, sweeping in circles down 
from the mountains, sucéeeded to 
the preternatural calm; in places 
the lower half of the black cloud- 
curtain was lifted and blown aside, 
while it hung motionless as before 
in the shelter of the cliffs; and 
through gaps and rifts you caught 
glimpses of the hills, lighted luridly 
for some seconds by the fires of the 
lightning; while all the time the 
echoes were being awakened far 
and near, and ere one roar had died 
away in remote rumblings, another 
had come to swallow the distant 
mutterings. It was Byron’s thun- 
derstorm, and not much in minia- 
ture; and it was Venables, and 
not Leslie, who made the obvious 
quotation— 


‘* And Jura answers from her misty 
cloud,” &e. 


It was a grand spectacle’ while 
the thunderstorm lasted, and Jack 
had every reason to be pleased with 
it. He strode up and down the 
room, returning perpetually to the 
windows. He rubbed his hands, 
and expressed unqualified admira- 
tion of the effects, till the solemnity 
of the disturbance oppressed even 
him, and he vebaieek into silence 
in sympathy with his companions. 
But the thunderstorm passed away, 
though the rain continued to come 
down in torrents; and if he still 
paced the morning-room at inter- 
vals, he was chafing at the enforced 
confinement. 

“You certainly are the most 
restless and impatient of mortals, 
Jack,” cemntehed? Moray, good-na- 
turedly. “ Why, young man, if 
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you cannot bear a single day’s rain 
most assuredly you were never 
made for the Highlands.” 

“ Not at all, sir—not at all,” an- 
swered the other, laughing ; “ and 
you mistake my character alto- 
gether. I’ve a deal more of practi- 
cal philosophy that you suppose, 
as I hope you may have many op. 
| name of remarking. If I 

new we were in for a week of 

wet weather, Leslie himself could 
not take it with more serene ac- 
quiescence. But as the pigs are 
said to smell a gale, so I scent 
fine weather again, and I’m only 
surprised that it is so long of ap- 
earing.” 

Whether Venables had the wea- 
ther instincts to which he pretend- 
ed or not, as it happened, he was 
right on this occasion. The clouds 
did break towards evening ; and 
moreover, there was every promise 
of a fine day on the morrow. He 
observed in the smoking-room, after 
dinner, and apropos to nothing in 
particular— 

“T mean to go on an exploring ex- 
pedition to-morrow, to Lochrosque 
and the Braes of Balgarroch.” 

“ AndI must say that you choose 
your time well,” returned Moray, 
with a smile that was half kindly 
and half sarcastic. ‘“ Why, every 
one of the burns will be coming 
down in spate, and the peat-bogs 
will be holding the rain like so 
many sponges.” ; 

“ And that, my dear uncle, is the 
very reason, or partly the reason. 
There will be no fishing till the 
rain runs off a bit ; and I want 
exercise and excitement after the 
day’s imprisonment. The streams 
will be flooded, it is true; but 
surely one can ‘walk’ or wade 
them somehow : and if the bogs be 
like sponges, as you say, why, my 
muscles want stretching.” 

“Stretched they will be, or 
strained or sprained : we should 
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have to fetch you home ignomini- 
ously on the back of a shooting- 
pony, and then you might have 
a ples of practising patience 
through a protracted term of con- 
finement. No, my good boy, be 
guided by me. Goin for a walk 
to-morrow, by all means, but don’t 
attempt the innermost recesses of 
our Dark Continent.” 

But if there was one thing on 
which Venables prided himself, it 
was in — to a pet scheme he 
had originated. 

“Of course, if you put your veto 
on it, sir, 1 have nothing more to 
say ; but even if there were a dash 
of risk in the expedition, as there is 
none, I know you would be the last 
man to — me the fun of it.” 

“Well, well, my good boy, you 
must go your own way. sup- 
pose the worst that can happen, 
after all, is your being knocked up 
after a dn - bath in a moss -pit. 
Only, if you do go, you must be 
content to take one of the gillies. 
I send Donald to-morrow to Ding- 
wall after some dogs.” 

“ And the absence of Donald is 
half the battle. Not that I do not 
—— his society. I never met 

a fellow who was better company. 
But Donald is as much at home 
among his hills as a policeman on 
his beat in Pall Mall; and no explo- 
ration can be possible when one is in 
charge of adry-nurse. But I shall 
take Peter, if you will allow me. 
I want a man to carry a rifle.” 

“Take Peter, and carry a rifle ? 
Is the boy mad? Why, Peter 
knows nothing of the country, and 
is the dullest lout on the ground. 
And for the rifle, it would only be 
so much dead-weight, for I fancy 
you do not propose to kill one of 
my deer in June.” 

“Not exactly. But I have a 
notion that I may have a shot all 
the same,—always supposing I ar- 
rive at the end of my pilgrimage. 
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And as for Peter, he is a fool, and 
as strong as a horse ; and these are: 
the qualities that recommend him 
to me as a follower. He will never 
feel the weight of the rifle, and will 
certainly not volunteer advice.” 

“Go your own way, as I said 
before,” returned Moray, “and 
amuse yourself as you like. I have 
too much of the Highland hospital- 
ity to put restraint on a guest, even. 
if he do happen to be crack-brained 
and a nephew of my own. vse | 
remember, I wash my hands of alb 
responsibility, and we refuse to- 
wait dinner.” . 

Leslie laughed and chimed in— 

“ Don’t say ‘ we,’ sir, when you 
talk of dinner. I cast in my lot 
with Jack Venables, always sup- 
posing he has no objection.” 

“ Not in the least, my dear fel- 
low—not in the least! I should 
have asked you, on the contrary, 
to accompany me, but I did not 
care to put the screw on. With 
you for a companion,’ and the 
worthy Peter for a beast of bur- 
den, I consider the expedition to 
be perfectly equipped. And what- 
ever be the case with me, your 
exertions ought to reward you. 
There must be matter for a.baker’s. 
dozen of lyrics among the mists 
and braes of Balgarroch.” 


The pair had made an early start. 
Five miles of the flat had been cov- 
ered on ponies, which had subse- 
quently been hobbled and turned 
loose to graze. It was in a delight- 
ful sense of freedom that the young 
men stretched their legs, and set 
their faces to breast the first slopes 
of the hills. As for Peter, he plod- 
ded along behind, bearing the rifle, 
and with a game-bag slung across 
his shoulders, containing whisky 
and sherry flasks, with the materials 
for luncheon. Peter’s ordinary call- 
ing was that of a sea-fisherman - 
he usually ‘listed with a shooting- 
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staff for the short shooting-season ; 
though this year the wages that 
were offered by Moray had tempted 
him to engage at the beginning of 
the summer. 

Venables had got himself up in a 
kilt, which draped his lithe figure 
picturesquely enough ; and as he 
strode forward, although there was 
a long day before them, he sprang 
from tussock to tussock on the 
a ground like a roebuck. As 
for Leslie, a loose shooting-coat and 
baggy knickerbockers half served 
to conceal any superfluity of flesh. 
Bat if his companion cut out the 
running, Leslie seemed likely to 
stay tolerably well ; and indeed he 
was no novice in estrianism. 
Both one and the other had done 
good work in the Alps ; and Leslie, 
weight and size notwithstanding, 
which somewhat unfitted him for 
crawling after deer, had been one 
of the first to scale the Aiguille 
de Taléfre. 

“You ean’t possibly reproach me 
with premature curiosity, Master 
Jack ; but may I ask now, without 
indiscretion, what is the meaning 
of the rifle with which Peter is 
encumbered ? ” 

“ Certainly; and I owe you many 
apologies for not having anticipat- 
ed your question. But there was 
something dramatically sensational 
in the blind confidence with which 
Sense was following the lead of 
Folly into the wilderness; and 
besides, the betting is a hundred 
to ten that the rifle may never be 
brought into requisition. You re- 
member how Donald in his ‘ cracks’ 
the other night turned the conver- 
sation on the goats of Balgarroch.” 

“Oh, that’s what we’re after! 
That’s what sent us on this wild- 

I beg pardon—on this wild- 
goat chase! For Donald, if I re- 


member aright, remarked by way of 
postscript, that. the goats were un- 
ble; and the proof is, that 


approac 
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the patriarch, if rumour is to be 
credited, may have been born any- 
where between now and the rising 
of the ’45.” 

«Must have been born,’ you 
mean to say. The older he is, the 

eater the certainty that he must 

e falling back by this time in- 
to his second childhood. And of 
course, so long as there was a deer 
on the hills, no one of the deer- 
stalkers has dreamed of going after 
him. Long impunity must have 
bred the confidence I hope to 
abuse.” 

“Say it isso. But going aftera 
family-party of wild goats over the 
Braes of Balgarroch must be like 
looking for a lot of needles in a 
bundle of hay.” 

“T don’t know that. Donald 
said that at this season, when the 
hill- grazing is fresh, they stick 
pretty much to the precipices to the 
west of Lochrosque ; and somehow, 
and in spite of the Laird, 1 havea 
presentiment that we shall have a 
shot before the day is over. Any- 
how, if I miss the mark, there is 
nobody to laugh; for I breathed 
nothing of any possible intentions 
to Glenconan, and Peter is much 
too idiotic to see anything. The 
secret is safe with you, I am sure, 
for I know that ‘Brutus is an 
honourable man.’ ” 

Brutus laughed, and silently as- 
sented. The walking each moment 
was becoming more severe, and 
both the men were inclined to hus- 
band their breath. 

It was lucky indeed that they 
were in fair condition. Venables 
had scarcely turned a hair, though 
he began to go more like a human 
being than a chamois ; and as for 
Leslie, if he showed greater signs 
of exertion, strength and pluck 
pulled — — a. we: 

lunged through yielding peat- 
_ a eatin, eotiine with 
many turns and precautions an 
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intricate network of trenches and 
moss-pits. They climbed hills where 
everything was slippery after the 
rain, from the roots of the heather 
plants to the surfaces of the flat 
stones. And shoulder to shoul- 
der they stemmed the strength of 
streams, where the rush of the wa- 
ters rose nearly to mid-thigh, and 
the shifting stones in the bottom 
gave treacherous foothold. The 
very sounds of animated nature 
were either wild or melancholy, in 
sad harmony with the solitude of 
those desolate wastes. The grouse 
brood fluttered up almost under 
their feet as they plunged their 
way through some patch of heather. 
The mountain-hare started up 
among the shingle and boulders, 
where she had been crouching in 
faith in the similarity of her col- 
our. There was the piping of the 
lonely little moor-birds, and the 
shrill whistle of the shy curlew ; 
and everywhére was the plaintive 
bleating of the sheep, gathered for 
the most part out of sight in the 
sheltered carries—for the ground 
they were then traversing lay be- 
yond the limits of the deer-forest. 

Both Venables and Leslie were 
glad enough to see the game-bag 
unslung and unpacked on the shore 
of Lochrosque. Bread and beef, 
cheese and oatcakes, were spread on 
the greensward, and Peter played 
an admirable clasp-knife, by way 
of symphony to the creditable per- 
formance of his masters. The day 
was still young, and there was time 
before them. Pipes and repose 
were veritable wisdom. 

“Besides,” as Venablesremarked, 
“the worst of the work is over. I 
never was strong in figures, but we 
must have climbed 2000, or 3000, 
or 6000 feet, as the case may be.” 

Mr Venables’s estimates might 
have been more exact, but it was 
evident, nevertheless, that they had 
attained a considerable altitude. 
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Lochrosque was very much a coun- 
terpart of Lochconan, infinitely 
more gloomy, but decidedly less 
d. There was not a sign of a 
tree about its banks ; and the hea- 
ther had given place to coarse 
s and granite débris, Here 
and there the low flat: banks were 
broken by weather-beaten rocks, 
that seemed to have been hurled by 
some concussion from the heights 
above, and to have come boundin 
and ae down the slopes, til 
they checked themselves at the 
bottom of the basin; while on 
the opposite side to where our 
friends were sitting hill rose be- 
hind hill. There was no such tre- 
mendous precipice-wall as that 
which frowned upon the south of 
Lochconan ; but the hills were of 
granite, scantily clothed, and their 
rments were weather-stained and 
terribly tattered. Rough terraces 
of turf hung over clefts and abysses, 
and torrents had torn their way 
here and there from summits that 
were invisible from the banks of 
the lake. Altogether, it was as 
break-neck a piece of Highland 
scenery as ever tested the head 
or tried the lungs and legs of an 
amateur. 

“So these are the famous Braes 
of Balgarroch,” remarked Leslie ; 
“and now, [ imagine, you begin to 
comprehend how the years of the 
father of the goat family should be 
patriarchal. If he can manage to 

ick up a living among these cliffs, 
immortality must be chiefly a ques- 
tion of sure-footedness.” 

“Tt looks very like it,” Venables 
was forced to admit, as his eye 
ranged from height to height rather 
disconsolately. “I begin to have a 
presentiment that previous presen- 
timents may have played me false. 
It is a tough bit of work, and may 
be a long one, on the off-chance of 
our getting a ~~ of the goats. 
Happily I took the precaution of 
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leaving a line for ‘Glenconan’ in 
case of accident, to say that it was 
just on the cards we might camp 
out.” 

“You did, did you? Happily 
there go two words to that bargain, 
and I keep my further movements 
under my own control. In any 
case, though the days be long, we 
had better proceed to a survey of 
the country. We must cross the 
loch and turn that shoulder.” 


Peter unmoored a boat fastened: 


under a shed, and the passage was 
speedily accomplished. Then the 
game-bag, with its reserves of food, 
was “cached,” as they say in 
Western America ; and hampered 
by nothing but the rifle, a deer. 
stalker’s glass, and a spirit-flask, 
the trio commenced the climb. 

Neither of the gentlemen, as has 
been said, were novices in the 
mountains, and they were by no 
means surprised at the piece of 
work cut out for them. The 
heights that had shut in the view 
from the loch-margin were merely 
‘the spurs and the shoulders of 
higher hills behind. Wilder and 
grander became the scenery as 
they mounted upwards—more diffi- 
-cult and more circuitous the walk- 
in Sometimes the turn of a 
ledge brought them face to face 
with an insurmountable obstacle; 
frequently they had to descend into 
a ravine, that they might scramble 
up the opposite face, at a consider- 
dite expenditure of homespun and 
knee-leather. Many a time did 
Venables execrate the costume of 
the Celt in which he had draped 
the delicate limbs of a Saxon. 

But as hunting-men will risk 
their necks for a bag-fox, or even 
a red herring, so the ostensible 
object of the walk was nothing to 
them. One was a poet, the other 
an artist, and artist and poet were 
ravished alike. The burning sun 
-had drawn the damp from the soil 
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and the hills were wreathed in 
fantastic vapours. The very rocks 
were smoking and steaming, as if 
there were smouldering volcanic 
fires underneath. And now and 
again, when they looked down into | 
unknown depths, they might well 
have been poising themselves, like 
Milton’s Satan, on the borders of 
old Chaos and Eternal Night ; for 
the billowy seas of grey shifting 
mists marked invisible possibilities 
of intensest desolation. 

They had found breath enough 
to indulge in duets of sympathetic 
raptures, when Leslie, as the more 
practically-minded and thoughtful 
of the two, characteristically came 
back to the prose of the situation. 

“T tell you what it is, my 
friend—should these mists i 
to thicken, it may be more difficult 
to find our way back than you 
seem to fancy.” 

“Nota bit of it: it is onlya 
fine-weather haze; and the vapours 
will vanish with the afternoon sun- 
shine. There is a fine-weather 
feeling in the air: just you ask 
Peter.” 

Peter, proud -of being appealed 
to, when the question was trans- 
lated into more intelligible lan- 
guage, answered unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative. Indeed circum- 
stances proved afterwards that he 
and Venables were right; and when 
they stood at last on the Pisgah- 
like summit of Ben-a-Gleijsh, the 
highest hill tor a dozen of leagues 
around, everything was nearly as 
clear below as above, and the vault 
of heaven was of transparent azure. 

It was high enough and bleak 
enough in all conscience. They 
had scared more than one pair 
of parent ptarmigan—the young 
broods had probably scuttled for 
refuge beneath the stones. A pile 
of Cyclopean blocks, pitched care- 
lessly — rose from a small 
square plateau of slate and shingle 
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There was a bird’s-eye view of a 
confused panorama of hill and 
valley, of black peat-moss and 
bright green corrie, interspersed 
with rills and streams winding 
their way towards lochs and rivers. 
But in due time the “ prospect- 

lass” was supported against a 
walking - stick driven into the 
ground, and Venables having fo- 
cussed his eye, was devoting him- 
self to his immediate object. Les- 
lie had lighted a pipe, and was 
looking on listlessly. He did not 
believe much in the chase, but 
he felt amply rewarded for the 
expedition—— 

When Venables in a stifled 
whisper, as if he had been breath- 
ing the words into a telephone 
of preternatural sensibility, sum- 
moned Peter to put an eye to the 

lass. 

“Ay, it will be them, sure 
enough, sir,” was the deliberate 
answer ; “and it will not be that 
difficult to make the stalk upon the 
beasts, whatever.” 

Leslie motioned Peter aside, and 
took his turn of observation. Yes, 
there were the goats—the family- 
party ; four of them were visible, 
and possibly there might be more. 

“ And the wind is favourable,” 
whispered Venables, “as if the 
day had been arranged for us ; and 
nothing worse than a long circuit to 
make—that’s to say, if they don’t 
shift. Once upon the top of that 
ridge of rock, and they ought to be 
within easy range.” 


It is an anxious moment when, 
after a lengthened stalk, you reach 
the spot you have been steering 
for by predetermined bearings. 
With Leslie and Peter following at 
a distance in his wake, Venables 
had dragged himself forward to the 
edge of the cliffs, and with a heart 
beating as if it would have burst 
his waistcoat-buttons, had he worn 
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a waistcoat, he drew a hand across 
his eyes to brush away the stream- 
ing perspiration,—then he turned 
his head in the direction where the 
goats might be. There they were, 
on a bit of grassy slope, within 
some seventy yards of him, and 
the shaggy-bearded ancient, with a 
pair of antediluvian-looking horns, 
was fully exposed. A conscious 
sense of cértainty calmed his nerves. 
He pulled himself together, waited 
to regain breath, and sent his bullet 
in scientifically beneath the shoul- 
der. Leslie and Peter ran forward 
—too late to see the goat take - 
a header into vacancy, while his 
bereaved family made a bolt round 
the nearest convenient corner. 
“There he is—there he lies !” 
exclaimed the excited sportsman, 
having changed his hot and 
craned over so seldane that his 
friend was fain to hold on to him 
by his boots. “There he is! you 
can just get a sight of his hoofs, 
kicking away still under that shelf 
of granite.” 
. “T see him,” said Leslie quietly, 
after a moment ortwo. “ And it’s 
only a pity you did not leave the 
poor beggar in peace, since there — 
is no possibility of recovering the 


body.” 
“Perhaps not. He weighs 
heavy, I dare say. Ill have the 


head and horns at any rate, you 
bet, as the Yankees say.” d 
before Leslie could well interpose, 
Jack, who, with the intuition of 
genius, had surveyed the track, 
had swung himself over the edge, 
and was steadily though slowly 
descending. 

Facilis descensus, &c., has passed 
into a proverb ; and we have it on 
immemorial French authority, that 
the first step is everything, or pretty 
nearly so. Venables proved the 
truth of the former maxini, but he 
had reason to queation the wisdom 
of the second. He was a youth 
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much given over to impulses. Like 
Leslie, as we have said, he was used 
to mountain-climbing. He had the 
promptitude of pluck almost in 
excess—a spurt would carry him 
at any time through critical dan- 
ger; and he had the confidence that 


. ¢ame of his Alpine experiences. 


He picked his way steadily along 
an aerial and almost impercepti- 
ble path, though the blood of the 
more phlegmatic Leslie ran cool in 
watching him, and the usually im- 
perturbable Peter tossed his arms 
in the air. But his impetuosity 
had not counted with contingen- 
cies, as when, after zigzagging back- 
wards‘and forwards, all within the 
space of the seventy yards, taking 
his final spring to the broad shelf 
where the goat lay, the gravel 
yielded under his feet. The rain- 
fall of yesterday had sapped the 
bank ; and the path he had so 
deftly cleared was breached effec- 
tually. 

Exaltation is invariably follow- 
ed by reaction, Had it. all been 
comparatively smooth navigation, 
Jack’s pluck and spirit would have 
carried him through. Now he 
must have felt something like 
Icarus, when the wax was melt- 
ing on the aeronaut’s pinions ; and 
a paralysing horror settled down 
upon him as he knew his retreat 
to be cut off. His eyes swam ; his 
brain turned dizzy ; and he did 
what was probably the wisest thin 
in the circumstances, and subsid 
on the ground with his back to the 
abyss. 

enables’s brain was in a swim- 
ming turmoil of confusion, and had 
he been left to himself or to Peter, 
his bolt would certainly have been 
shot. While, as for Leslie, who 
had been looking on in speechless 
horror, his thoughts were never 
more clear or definite. He had 
weighed the circumstances in a 
moment, and he felt hopelessly de- 





pressed. The life and death of his 
companion were hanging in the 
balance, and his interposition would 
probably in no degree avail. As for 
the dull and respectable Peter, he 
was paralysed. He was more at 
home, at the best of times, on the 
deck of a herring-boat than on the 
hills, and was made of any stuff 
rather than that of a hero. ll in 
that supreme crisis depended upon 
Leslie—and the thoughts that were 
ordinarily somewhat sluggish had 
answered to the spur, and were 
working with the velocity of light- 
ning. It was hopeless, or almost so, 
to save Venables ; but it was abso- 
lutely impossible to go home with- 
out him. Fancy living on to tell 
the tale—or conceal i1t,—how he 
had left his comrade to perish with. 
in a stone-throw of him! Leslie 
was a gentleman and a Christian, 
but scarcely a saint. He was loath 
to leave life at a moment’s notice, 
with all his misdeeds and mistakes 
unrepented of. But his feelings of 
chivalry were strong, and the sense 
of duty was imperious. He breathed 
from his heart the most earnest 
prayer for help and mercy he had 
ever in his life sent up to heaven, 
as he stepped in his turn over the 
cliff and followed in the track of 
Venables. 

- He made the leap over the breach 
comparatively easily. It tended 


only too decidedly down-hill, and. 


his ponderous initial momentum 
aided him. The grave question 
was as to getting back ; but that 
was a question to be solved in the 
future. 

Seldom have severed friends 
been reunited under more serious 
circumstances ; and the clasp of 
Venables’s feverish hand repaid 
Leslie for the risk he had run. 
The presence and touch of his 
chivalrous friend were already re- 
storing the courage of the other. 
There was this difference between 
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the two—in Venables the spirit had 
to fight the flesh; and he could 
only preserve a semblance of com- 
posure by manfully diverting his 
thoughts and turning his eyes away 
from the abyss. As for Leslie, 
without prying into his innermost 
secrets, it may be said that he 
could look dangers of all kinds 
calmly in the face. At least he 
gazed with less of apprehension 
than curiosity into the depths of 
the yawning chasm beneath ; and 
before he had well exchanged a 
hand-shake wilh Venables, he was 
planning how they might retrace 
their steps. He knew he had never 
been so near to death, for he saw 
that the little gravel-platform on 
which they stood was alread 
crumbling and yielding beneat 
their united weight. He knew 
there was no time to send the slow 
and stupid Peter to fetch help. 
They must save themselves, and 
that promptly, if they were to be 
saved atall. Venables was looking 
to him for support, encouragement, 
and guidance. So he proved him- 
self true to his practical good 
sense—drew the winsky-flask from 
his pocket, and passed it to his 
friend. 

“That’s right, old fellow; take 
another little pull,” as he watched 
the light come back to the eye and 
the colour to the cheek. “ There, 
that will do. Wait till we are on 
the firm ground again before you 
mend your draught.” 

The cool promise of immediate 
safety did as much to restore Jack 
Venables’s confidence as the in- 
apriting influences of the flask. 

or a few moments, at all events, 
he was himself again, and Leslie 
saw it was neck or nothing. Stoop- 
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ing, with infinite presence of mind 
and a swift sweep of his pocket- 
knife he cut the beard from the 
shaggy billy-goat. 

“We won't bother about the 
horns,” he observed, “ but we must 
not go back without your trophy.” 
And that very simple remark 
screwed the courage of Venables 
to the sticking-point. It was he 
who gave the lead over the gap, 
lightly bounding up upon the 
ground that gave way beneath 
him, and so with half-a-dozen suc- 
cessive springs placing himself in 
relative safety. And then he for- 
got all the danger that remained, 
in the moments of agony that the 
danger of his saviour caused him. 
There seemed a more formidable 
leap than ever to be made, and 
Leslie had little of the lightness 
and élan which had landed Vena- 
bles in comparative security. For 
a second or 80, it appeared that he 
had given himself up. He stood 
as his friend had left him, and 
covered his eyes with his hand. 
Then he essayed to cross, but in 
a very different fashion. If he had 
been setting his feet on the flags 
of a London pavement, he could 
not have trod more firmly, though 
the foothold in each instance was 
some scarcely preceptible niche in 
the hill-face. Will the feet sup- 
port his fourteen stone, or will 
they not? Venables’s heart almost 
ceased to beat, though Leslie ap- 
peared to be as composed as ever ; 
and in another moment, in an un- 
affected burst of emotional grati- 
tude, he had clasped his recovered 
friend in his arms. Had Leslie 
literally come back from the dead, 
he could hardly have been more 
warmly welcomed. 
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CHAPTER It,-—“‘ YOURS FOR LIFE OR DEATH.” 


Our young friends bivouacked 
that night among the hills on the 
banks of Lochrosque. With the 
morning’s toil and the afternoon’s 
excitement, they felt they had done 
at least as much as was good for 
them, and prudently determined to 
“camp out.” The “shelter stone,” 
shaped something like a Breton 
dolman, with its Cyclopean blocks 
of rugged granite, offered them 
very tolerable quarters. They 
supped lightly; they slept pro- 
saically ; they rose refreshed : so, 
hurrying them across the interven- 
ing bogs, we land them in sight of 
the house of Glenconan. ; 

A great event had occurred in 
their absence. It is seldom that 
the master of a remote Highland 
residence has the chance of two 
thrilling sensations simultaneously ; 


but that piece of fortune had hap-. 


pened to David Moray. While he 
was looking forward to a solitar 

dinner and a dull evening, his 
dearly loved daughter had turned 
up unexpectedly. Grace Moray 
had a dash of the romantic in her 
nature, and it pleased her to ar- 
range a surprise for her father. 
The thought of the surprise that 
was in store for him beguiled the 
tediousnes of a slow railway-jour- 
ney ;:and as she paralysed the self- 
important station-master by her 
unexpected arrival, so she was en- 
chanted to be thrown back on her 
own resources. It was a dramatic- 
ally appropriate stage-introduction 
to her Highland home. The sta- 
tion-master offered her the hospital- 
ity of his cottage while a messenger 
was despatched for the parental 
waggonette. The impetuous young 
woman would hear nothing of the 
kind. She pressed a “ machine” 
from the neighbouring posting- 
house into her service, the horse 


having been captured with some 
difficulty in the unenclosed mead. 
ows where he was running loose. 
She mounted the machine with 
her maid, leaving the boxes to 
follow : and what between her ex. 
citement over the beauties of the 
drive, and her anticipation of the 
reception awaiting her, her rising 
spirits fairly ran away with her, 
overflowing in rapturous ejacula- 
tions and bright snatches of song. 

She had hoped to delight her 
father, and she was amply satisfied. 
Moray, having made some changes 
in his toilet, had strolled out up. 
on the gravel before sitting down 
to dinner ; he cast an eye on the 
cart-track that led upwards toward 
Lochrosque, and turned away in 
slight disappointment. Although 
he had lived much alone in his 
time, he was naturally of a social 
disposition, and would have liked 
to have had dinner enlivened by 
a narrative of incident. When 
swinging round on his heel, before 
entering the hall, his eye was ar- 
rested a vision on the lower 
road—a Less dogcart was pulling 
up the steep, the driver walking 
by the horse’s head; and in the 
carriage were fluttering female gar- 
ments, while a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief was being flown by way of 
signal. He realised in a moment 
what had occurred, for the road 
the vehicle was following led no- 
where except to Glenconan. An- 
other moment, and he was stridin, 
hatless down the hill, as if he h 
started on a toe-and-heel match 
against time. 

Grace Moray had arranged & 
semi-theatrical surprise, and the 
meeting madea very pretty tableau. 
On seeing an wy Am gentleman 
come down at ‘the double, the in- 


telligent horse came promptly toa 
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standstill, and betook himself to 
cropping the grass by the wayside. 
So the young lady, in all security, 
could set one neatly booted foot 
on the wheel and take a aying leap 
into her father’s arms. It was as 
well, perhaps, that her cousins did 
not witness the fervent embrace in 
which she was clasped before she 
was landed on the gravel. They 
could hardly have helped feeling 
envy and jealousy. As for the 
trim lady’s-maid on the back seat 
and the —— Highland 
driver,they looked on complacently 
and indifferently from their very 
opposite points of view. 

' race Moray ‘had really been 
harmoniously as she was simply 
named ; for there was grace in id 

shape and her every gesture. So 

it struck her father, and not for 
the first time, as he saw her posing 
on the carriage-wheel like a domes- 
tic Venus. Theslight irregularity 
of her features only added to the 


> pag of their expression; there 
a 


was a laughing sweetness in her 
soft grey eyes, which seemed to 
speak of boundless capacities of 
affectionate companionship, with 
all the sympathetic versatility that 
can brighten a life. With the 
masses of her rich brown hair 
slightly ruffed under her Spanish 
hat by her father’s hearty embrace, 
with her clear complexion height- 
ened by the keen mountain-air, 
and with her eyes glowing with 
the light of health and beaming at 
once with excitement and tender- 
ness, she was as desirable a young 
helpmate and mistress of an estab- 
lishment as any fond father might 
wish to welcome. 

Circumstances change cases, and 
there is no reekoning with the un- 
expected. A few minutes before, 
Moray had been longing for his 
male re are ; now, he saw in 
their prolonged absence a special 
interposition of Providence. His 
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daughter, too, was very well con- 
tent when she heard of the expe- 
dition that left her to a tée-d-tete. 
The early evening passed quickly 
enough : they had so much to say 
as to the present and the future. 
But when the shadows of the loit- 
ering Highland night began to fall, 
the girl began to feel uneasy. To 
her there were vague horrors and. 
dangers in the solitudes of those 
trackless hills, which she had ad- 
mired and nevertheless half shud- 
dered at in the fading glories of 
the sunset. Sitting in the snug 
room watching through the open 
window, the shadows thickening 
and widening in the clear gloamin 
without, her fancy began to ante 
uneasily. And though she knew 
nothing of the real risks, with which 
her father was familiar, her grow- 
ing uneasiness began to communi- 
cate itself to him. Left to himself, 
he might scarcely have given a 
second thought to the absence 
of his young friends. Jack Ven- 
ables’s note had told him it was 
possible. For himself, he had run 
the gauntlet of serious dangers in 
his time, and, with innumerable 
hairbreadth escapes, had always 
fallen* safely on his feet. A night 
on the hills of Glenconan had 
seemed nothing to him. Now, 
however, he found himself, to his 
own surprise, conjuring up visions 
of the rugged precipices above 
Lochrosque, with their precarious 
foothold and almost invisible goat- 
tracks ; and he remembered Jack 
Venables’s headstrong pluck and 
impetuous temperament. But he 
remembered at the same time that 
Jack was in good company; that 
Leslie was cool and prudent ; that 
Peter, though stupid, was strong- 
bodied and trustworthy ; and he 
tried to dismiss his doubts by say- 
ing to his daughter— 

'“ Believe me, my dear, there is 
nothing whatever to be alarmed 
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about. Nothing worse can pos- 
pn fe to the boys than a 
cool among the heather, with 
colds in the head to follow. In 
any case, we can do nothing till 
the morning, for there are half-a- 
dozen ways home from Lochrosque. 
Go quietly to bed, and if they do 
not turn up for breakfast, we shall 
send off a party of the gillies to 
meet them, with materials to break 
their fast. Jack has always an 
undeniable appetite ; and Leslie, 
though he takes it more leisurely, 
runs him hard with the knife and 
fork.” 

Grace professed herself so far 
satisfied, and bade her father good- 
night. But when he had left her 
in the pretty bedroom he had care- 
fully seen — for her, her 
anxieties returned, and she sent her 
maid away. She threw the window 
open and gazed out upon the soft 
Highland night. She looked at her 
snow-white sheets and contrasted 
them with a couch in the heather. 
A bed in the heather was all very 
well ; on the whole, she would have 
much enjoyed it herself. Couches 
of fragrant heather-shoots and ver- 
dant bracken associatéd themselves 
with all the witchery of Scottish 
poetry ; and what could the soul 
wish better for a er K than the 
star-studded vault of the northern 
heavens? But then there was 
another side to that picture. Those 
little-known cousins of hers—one 
or both—might be, and very pos- 
sibly were, lying crippled-or shat- 
tered at the bottom of the craigs, 
with the carrion-crows and ravens 
for their sole attendants. In short, 
when Miss Moray did make up 
her mind to go to bed, it was to 
anything rather than untroubled 
slumbers. Youth, fatigue, and the 
Highland air were lulling her into 
dreams, which were changing per- 
petually to grim 


and nightmares. hen she rose 


hantasmagoria . 


is 
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in the early morning, the cold bath 
never was more welcome ; and ag 
it was, when she had kissed her 
father’s cheek, he noticed the fad. 
ing of the red Lancastrian roses 


that had been blooming the even. © 


ing before in her face. 
Meanwhile Leslie and Venables 
had been still earlier risers, though 
for very different reasons. Moray’s 
shrewd knowledge of mankind had 
not deceived him, when he sug- 
gested that Jack, under stress of 
privation, would make a vigorous 
ae for breakfast at Glenconan. 
ack might not be sentimental— 
he was certainly shy as to express. 


ing sentiments ; nevertheless he . 


had made an effort and a clutch at 
Leslie’s hand, and said, “‘ You may 
forget, my good fellow ; but you 
may be sure that I never shall. 
Henceforward I am yours, for life 
or death,” 

Nor did he say much more in 
the course of the long morning’s 
walk, though possibly, like the 
parrot of story, he may have 
thought the more. Till at last, 
from one of the lower ridges he 
lifted up his eyes, and saw certain 
moving figures in the middle-dis- 
tance of the landscape. 

“Look there, Leslie! A relief 
expedition sent out in search of us. 
If my note was duly delivered, for 
the life of me I can’t understand 
the Laird. I should have said he 
was the very last man in the world 
to bother about the off-chance of 4 
mishap.” 

“It’s not very likely,” Leslie ad- 
mitted. “ But time will show, so 
its no use troubling.” 

“So here you are at last,” shouted 
Moray when they came within hail; 
and both the young men were as- 


tonished to observe that their good- | 


natured host and uncle was decid- 
edly flushed and choleric. 

ou are, after keeping the househeld 
in hot water through half the night, 





“Here . 
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and rousing some of us from our a naturally sweet temperament, 


beds in the middle of our beauty- 


” 
° 


slee 
Venables, although _ ordinarily 


- jmperturbable, was slightly taken 


aback for once. It was quite a 
new experience of his uncle, whom, 
as he flattered himself, he already 
knew pretty well. However, the 
next words of Mr Moray enlight- 
ened him. 

“Your cousin Grace arrived yes- 
terday evening, and I do believe 
she was up and about with day- 
break,” 

Venables whistled in silent so- 
liloquy. Here was the solution 
of the riddle, and a wonderful 
instanceof the power of paternal 
-affection. “The revolution in our 
ways of life is beginning with a 
vengeance, and in this domestic 
breeze.” And he added to himself 
with philosophical resignation, “I 
knew that girl would be a nuisance; 
and if I’m sorry, I can’t say I’m 
surprised.” Then recollecting him- 
self, after congratulating her father 
with an empressement rather at 
variance with his real feelings, he 
hastened to speak of yesterday’s 
escape, and was eloquent in his 
expressions of gratitude. He 
warmed as he spoke with deep 
feeling, and at another time he 
might have made sure of an at- 
tentive listener. But now Moray 
was almost as impatient as Leslie, 
who tried repeatedly to cut the 
story short. Mora was eager to 
hasten back and relieve his daugh- 
ter’s anxieties; and by common 
consent the pair of craigsmen 
slackened their pace, leaving their 
uncle to go forward and announce 
their arrival. 

The immediate upshot of the 
affair was to place the meeting of 
the cousins on an easier and more 
cordial footing than a longer ac- 
quaintance might have done. Grace 
had a placid nature, or at least 





which went far towards keeping 
her quiet and calm under any cir- 
cumstances. But she had a lively 
imagination as well. She may 
have been fatigued by the journey, 
and instead of sleeping soundly as 
usual, she had a a restless 
and anxious night. Her feelings 
had been overstrung in picturing 
all manner of distressing casualties 
—follies, as she tried to assure her- 
self, which she had been ashamed 
to acknowledge to her father. But 
when she saw him hurrying home 
unaccompanied, she had made up 
her mind for the worst ; and the 
reaction was as great as the relief, 
when she knew that her fears were 
unfounded. Profound thankful- 
ness made her suddenly light- 
hearted again; and when the 
younger gentlemen were passing 
the gate of the short approach, her 
high spirits of the day before were 
more buoyant for their temporary 
depression. 

t would have been difficult to 
imagine a prettier picture than that 
of the bright graceful figure in the 
doorway of the grim old house. 
Andcloser observation only brought 
out new beauties, as both Venables 
and Leslie were fain to admit. 
Their recollections, as they had 
seen her last, were of a tall, un- 
gainly, and rather forward school- 
girl; while Moray, in answer to 
requests that had been by no means 
over-urgent, had refused to show 
his young friends her hotograph, 
on the ground that no photographer 
had done her justice. 

There the fond father was right. 
Jack Venables’s first impression 
was one of unqualified admiration; 
and then and there he abjured the 
abominable heresy that the presence 
of his cousin could be anything but 
a gain. His second thoughts were 


‘as natural, if less romantic ; and 


he remembered that he had passed 











the night upon the hills without the 
means of paying attention to his 
toilet. To tell the truth, though 
without the more regular beauty of 
his friend’s features, he was really 
a very good-looking young fellow, 
and need not have greatly troubled 
himself on that score. There are 
lanky-haired men who can never 
show to advantage unless they 
carry a pocket-comb and a stick of 
cosmetic about with them. As for 
Venables, he curled slightly like 
a well-bred spaniel, and could dis- 
pense with brush and comb upon 
occasion ; the open collar of his 
flannel shirt set off a well-shaped 
neck to advantage, and the folds 
of a well-hung kilt did justice to 
his active figure ; while a morning 
plunge in the cold depths of Loch- 
rosque had effaced every sign of 
fatigue and over-excitement. And 
the more portly Leslie, who, more- 
over, had never a trace of self- 
consciousness about him, carried 
himself naturally with an easy and 
high-bred air, that rose superior 
and indifferent to external circum- 
stances. He would have looked 
the gentleman all the same, either 
in the solemn dignity of a Court 
suit and ruffles, or unpacked from 
the miscellaneous’ contents of a 
third-class carriage after a through- 
journey by oriental express from 
Calais to Constantinople. 

First impressions go for a great 
deal after all, and in this case the 
first impressions were mutually 
agreeable. Of course I do not 
mean to hint for a moment that 
Miss Moray fell in love at first 
sight with either of her cousins, 
and far less with both of them. 
All I say is, that she saw no just 
cause or impediment why she 
should not feel for both, or either, 
the warmest eousinly regard. As 
for the young men, I should be 
sorry to speak so confidently. Jack 
Venables was impressionable, and 
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he knew it ; and falling in love at 
first sight, on smaller provocation, 
was no very novel sensation with 
him. While Leslie, who had no 
experiences of the kind, and whose 
processes of thought were rather 
sure than swift, would have been 
incapable, in his innocent igno. 
rance, of analysing any similar 
impulse. 

_ “Now make haste and shift 
yourselves, my good boys, as we 
say in these parts,” exclaimed 
Moray, entirely himself again, and 
beaming all over with cordiality, 
“Grace ought never to have such 
a chance — of knowing what is 
meant by Highland appetites.” __ 

The good boys responded nobly 
to the appeal. The ‘broiled trout 
and the kippered salmon vanished 
as by enchantment. Bacon fol- 
lowed, crisp from the fender, ar- 
ranged before the glowing fire of 
peat that corrected the freshness of 
the air from the open windows, 
Justice was done to a certain sa- 
voury grill; and some eggs were 
thrown in casually to fl the- 
chinks, before the party proceed- 
ed to trifle with oatcakes, barley 
scones and preserves. Glenconan 
himself gave his nephews a lead 
across the table, making occasional 
casts by the sideboard and _ fire- 
place ; while Grace, who was a 
maiden of mortal mould, kept the 
three gentlemen modestly in coun- 
tenance. She was blessed with a 
healthy appetite, and felt no false- 
scruples as to satisfying it. But 
when the meal was drawing to 4 
close, and the men were pla ing 
with their teacups, Moray lay tal 
in his chair and begged Venables. 
to resume his story. 

“The fact is,” he remarked in 
brief apology, “that, being both- 
ered over Grace, who was worrying 
herself very foolishly, I fear I cut 
you uncivilly short. You see, I 
saw you were both sound in wind 
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and limb; and had it not been for 


her, I don’t think I should have 


troubled about you. If Jack had 
one alone upon his madcap expe- 
ition, I don’t say. But I thought 
that Ralph there had him in lead- 
ing-strings, and would be sure to 
bring him back safe.” 

“JT don’t know about his holding 
me in leading-strings,” broke in 
Mr Venables, impetuously. “I 
fear you overrate his influence on 
my foolhardiness. But I can tell 
you this, that had it not been for 
his pluck and presence of mind— 
for his deliberately exposing him- 
self to almost inevitable destruction 
—I should never have come back 
except upon a stretcher, and I 
doubt greatly whether even Donald 
would have dared to go down and 
pick up the pieces. It was an 
ugly place”—as he spoke, he shud- 
dered——“ and it will be long before 
I forgive myself for risking such a 
life as Ralph’s by my own absurd 
and pigheaded folly.” 

Leslie, embarrassed for once, was 
blushing like a girl, as Moray got 
up to slap him on the shoulder, 
with a blow that expressed the 
strength of his feelings. Grace sat 
behind the tea-urn with flushed 
face and swimming eyes, looking 
from one to the other of the youn 
men with infinite kindness an 
admiration. Venables for one mo- 
ment would have given a good deal 
if the exciting ‘story could have 
been told the other way, and if he 
had been figuring there in the réle 
of saviour. But he hastened to 
dismiss the unworthy thought; if 
it did flit across his mind, the stor 
gained in the telling thereby. He 


had the gifts of a raconteur: he’ 


put the situations dramatically; he 
painted his own feelings of self- 
abandonment and despair; he did 
not even spare himself the imputa- 
tions of cowardice as the earth was 
swimming before his eyes and his 
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thoughts went whirling wildly to- 
wards Eternity. Then he imagined 
Leslie’s chivalrous resolution of self- 
sacrifice with the quick intuition 
that belonged to him, and de- 
scribed the courage he had himself 
drawn in his extremity from con- 
tact with the stronger and more 
heroic temperament. 

“ Coming over the cliff was com- 
paratively nothing,” he concluded, 
“It was the sort of thing any fellow 
was bound to do, rather than go 
back alone and admit that he had 
not tried it; but having done so 
much, I believe ninety-nine out of 
a hundred would have only thought 
of how they were to get back again, 
and they,with the hundredth, would 
have been puzzled to manage it. 
I daresay Leslie loves his life as 
much as another, and yet he never 
gave a thought to it while mine 
was in peril, He was cooler when 
making a balustrade of himself 
between me and the abyss, and try- 
ing to scrape a foothold for the 

air of us with his nailed shooting- 

oots, than he is as he sits behind 
his teacup, wishing himself any- 
where else.” 

A peroration which gave Leslie 
the longed-for pretext forproposing 
an adjournment for a pipe at the 
kennels. Nor was Miss Moray very 
sorry to be left alone, in a state 
between smiling and crying. Seri- 
ously inclining her pretty ear, like 
Desdemona, she had been strongly 
moved by Jack’s animated tale, 
sympathising almost less with his 
hairbreadth escape than with his 

enerous manner of narrating it. 
And’ on the other hand like Rebecca 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ Venables had been 
“ painting a hero,” and the hero 
had been sitting modestly beside 
her. She could hardly say which 
of her cousins had interested her 
most; she only knew that she felt 
herself strongly attrasted towards 
both of them. 
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A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Tue soldier of fortune is one of 
the most picturesque figures in the 
strange and shifting panorama, so 
full of brilliant colours and effec- 
tive groupings, of the middle ages. 
A general who changes his colours 
as he changes his boots—whose 
services and those of his mail-clad 
rovers are at the disposition of 
whoever can pay the highest price, 
and whose passage from one side 
to another decides the fortune per- 
haps of a generation, the triumph 
of a cause, the rise or downfall of 
a race, without interesting himself 
more than they interest the horse 
he rides—is not a character which 
attracts the reader so late in the 
history of the world as we are, and 
used to national wars and national 
causes of a very different kind. 
But in medieval Italy the position 
of the mercenary was one which 
involved no such serious issues as 
might exist nowadays, could we 
conceive the possibility of a wan- 
dering army ready to take part 
on either side according to the in- 
ducements held out tothem. The 
existence of such-a body now 
would be practically impossible, 
however; and even the suggestion 
is so inconsistent with all the facts 
of modern life, that we can attempt 
no illustration of it by anything we 
know. An Arab tribe drawn from 
the standards of the Mahdi to 
assist our advance, would at least 
be, after a sort, fighting for (or 
against) 

*‘ The ashes of their fathers 

And the temples of their gods.” 


But the condottiero of the fif 
teenth century had neither fathers 
nor altars, save perhaps in some 


far-off village which was not in the 
struggle and was free to turn his 


hand against any man,with the re. 
assuring conviction that, whoever 
was the master, his own interests 
would come to no harm. 
The'system was never one that 
flourished in England. Yet it 
was not unknown even in our 
island. Who does not remember 
the gay De Bracy, whose free- 
lances helped to keep the Saxons 
under in the: days of Ivanhoe? 
And our history is not without 
more trustworthy records of bands 
whose hire gave importance to a 
popular rising or swelled the ranks 
of civil war. And England and 
Scotland both contributed to the 
number of those stout fighting 
men, superabundant at home, who 
found a field for their prowess in 
the perpetual conflicts a go- 
ing on on the Continent. Dugald 
Dalgetty served Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the Emperor by turns 
with a noble impartiality; and 
many a ballad records the fate of 
a romantic Roland or a stubborn 
John who went “to seek his for- 
tune in the Hie Germanie.” It 
might afford an outlet for the sur- 
plus forces of athletic young gentle- 
men whom it is so difficult to know 
how to dispose of, were the old 
custom resuscitated ‘like so many 
others. A Devil’s Own Company 
of briefless barristers, a brigade 
of free-lances recruited at the 
universities, might then be fit for 
honourable use wherever wanted; 
and with a succession of wars on 
our hands such as we have, and 
seem likely to have, the institu- 
tion might be a most useful one. 
A Gordon regiment, for instance— 
what finer memorial to the dead 
hero!—not to be hired out to Pres- 
ident Grévy or Prince Bismarck 
indeed, which might perhaps be 
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more in the spirit of the original, 
but to be at their own country’s 
service whenever required. The 
existence of such a body as Meth- 
uen’s Horse is a proof that this 
would not be impossible. 

It is with no such chivalrous 
service, however, that we have 
now todo. No condition’ of so- 
ciety could be more appropriate for 
the creation of the mercenary sol- 
dier than the state of Italy in 
those centuries of art and glory, 
of murder and rapine, which are 
called, according: to the taste of 
the critic, the Dark Ages, or the 
Ages of Faith. That great and 
noble country, beloved of all men, 
the home of all: that is beautiful 
and glorious, which has lately, by 
an inspiration, unequalled in the 
history of nations, performed the 
old miracle of the fable and bound 
all its suffering particles, all the 
loose sticks which were at every 


. conqueror’s mercy, into a fagot 


which Hercules might attempt in 
vain—Italy, which beyond all 
hope has become one of the great 
Powers of Europe—was then no 
country at all, but a succession of 
arrogant and wealthy cities, of little 
principalities and dukedoms, all 
hating each other with a fervour 
such as only close neighbourhood 
brings, bent on each other’s sub- 
jugation as the one thing of im- 
portance outside their several walls, 
or bent on preserving their own 
tumultuous and fantastic but vig- 
orous freedom against a succession 
of petty despots within. Suppos- 
ing 4 wholesome-minded and sound 
headed condottiero of the fifteenth 
century to have troubled his mind 
about the matter, which was highly 
improbable, there was little prin- 
ciple involved in the questions 
between Florence and Pisa, be- 


tween Venice and Genoa, except 
that determination to show which 
was the better man,—to make one’s 


neighbour knock under, and enrich 
one’s self at his expense—which is 
one of the best understood rules of 
primitive life. And for a Savoy- 
ard coming to the richer plains to 
seek his fortune, what could be 
less important than the question, 
which of those wealthy paymasters 
he should take service under? 
The firm resolve of the proud 
citizens to have no yoke about 
their own necks, and to for, 

double coils around each neigh- ° 
bour’s; their prudent consciousness 
that to carry this resolve out with 
their own hands would impair trade 
and generally interfere with the 
comfort of their world,—were to 
the men of war the very conditions 
essential for their own trade, which 
was not perhaps, at that period 
and in these circumstances, so very 
noble a one as arms have generally 
been considered to be. One of its 
chief dangers was the unlucky ac- 
cident that occurred now and then, 
when a general who failed of bein 

avast successful had his he 

taken off by the Signoria to whom 
he had engaged himself. But 
fighting of itself was not dan- 
gerous, at least to the troops en- 
gaged, and spoils were plentiful, 
and the life a merry one. Italy, 
always rich in the bounties of 
nature, had never been so rich as 
in these days, and the troops had 
a succession of villages at their 
command always, with the larger’ 
morsels of a rich town to sack 
now and then,ransoms of prisoners, 
and all the other chances of war.. 
Their battles were exercises of skill 
rather than encounters of personal 
opponents, and it was not un- 
usual to achieve a great feat of 
arms and rout an enemy without 
shedding a drop of blood. The 
bloodshed was that of the hapless 
non-combatants, the villagers, the 
harmless town-folk who were mad 
enough to resist the mailed sav- 
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ages, but not that of the fighting 
men. 

Such was the profession, when a 
wandering Savoyard trooper—per- 
haps come home with his spoils in 

. filial piety,or to make glad thebeart 
of a rustic love with trinkets drag- 
ed from the ears or pulled bloody 
rom the throat of some Lombard 
maiden—took note among the fields 
of a keen-eyed boy, who carried his 
shaggy locks with such an aria 
jiera, so proud an air, that the 
soldier saw something beyond the 
common recruit in this young shep- 
herd lad. Romance, like nature, 
is pretty much the same in all 
regions ; and young Francesco, the 
peasant’s son, under the big fron- 
tier tower of Carmagnola, makes 
us think with a smile of young 
. Norval “on the Grampian Hills” 
—that noble young hero whose 
history has unfortunately fallen 
into derision. But in those days, 
when the fifteenth century had 
just begun, and through all the 
Continent there was nothing heard 
but the clatter of -mail and the 
tread of the war-horse, there was 
nothing ridiculous in the idea, that 
the boy, hearing of battles, should 
long “to follow to the field some 
warlike lord,” or should leave the 
sheep to shift for themselves, and 
go off with the bold companion 
who had such stories of siege and 
fight to tell. He seems to have 
entered at once the service of 
Facino Cane, one of the greatest 
generals of the time, under whom 
he rose, while still quite young, to 
some distinction. Such, at least, 
would seem to have been the case, 
since one of the first notices in 
history of the young Piedmontese 
is the record ‘in one of the old 
chronicles of a question, made to 
Facino—Why did he not promote 
him? To which the great con- 
dottiero replied that he could not 
do so—the jrustic arrogance of 
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Francesco being such, that if he 

ot one step he would never be 
satisfied till he was chief of all, 
For this reason, though his mili- 
tary genius was hemat full sco 
he was kept in as much subjection 
as possible, and had but ten horse- 
men under him, and small honour 
as far as could be seen; yet he was 
noted: of the captains as a man 
born to be something beyond the 
ordinary level when his day should 
come. 

The Italian world was as usual 
in a state of great disturbance in 
these days. Giovanni or Gian 
Galeazzo, the Duke of Milan, had 
died, leaving two sons—the one 
who succeeded him, Gian Maria, 
being a feeble and vicious youth, 
of whose folly and weakness the 
usual advantages were soon taken, 
Sovereignty was never a thing to 
be much reckoned on in those little 
restless fortified:and fighting towns, 
where every municipality was al 
ways straining after freedom,—a 
little republic of its own if might 
be: or if not, a new ruler, from 
whom, perhaps, an additional con- 
cession of liberties might be got. 
When the young Duke was found 
to be so little worth reckoning on, 
the cities of Lombardy sprang 
with wonderful unanimity each 
into a revolution of its own. The 
generals who on _ occasion had 
served the house of Visconti faith- 
fully enough, found now the oppor- 
tunity to which these free-lances 
were always looking forward, and 
established themselves each with 
hopes of founding a new dukedom, 
and little independent dominion 
of his own, in the revolted cities, 
Piacenza, Parma, Cremona, Lodi, 
all found thus a new sovereign, 
with a ready-made army to back 
him. The Duke’s younger brother, 
Filippo Maria, had been left. by 
his Father in possession of the town 


of Pavia, a younger son’s inher 
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tance ; but Facino Cane made no 
of this previous settlement, and in 
the new position of affairs, with 
the house of Visconti visibly going 
down-hill, took possession of the 
city, retaining young Philip as 
half guest, half prisoner. hen 
matters were in this woful state, 
the Duke was assassinated in Milan, 
and the prospects of the Visconti 
seemed at the lowest ebb. But 
on the very same day Facino died 
in Pavia, and this incident brought 
in an immediate element of hope. 

It would seem that the death 
of his general raised Francesco of 
Carmagnola at once into the front 
of the Captains who remained. He 
had taken the name of his village, 
perhaps by reason of the want of 
surname, which was common to 
Italian peasants, and which pro- 
bably told more among the con- 
dottieri, whose ranks included 
many of the best names of Italy, 
than it did in art. With that pre- 
ference for the christian name 
which is still so curious in Italy, 
Carmagnola is called Francesco 
throughout one at least of the old 
histories which record his exploits; 
but there are so many other Fran- 
cescos, that the custom is ‘con- 
fusing. Carmagnola found him- 
self a person of much additional 
importance when Facino died, 


though he was still very young, — 


not more than twenty-two. But 
he would seem to have had suffi- 
cient sense and insight to perceive 
that, by interfering in this great 
crisis, and binding to himself one 
way or other the great family of 
the Visconti, he would do better 
for himself than by following the 
example of the elder generals, and 
setting up a little independent 
prone 4 of his own. It is said 

at he offered his services first 
to Astorre Visconti, an illegitimate 
member of the family who had 
seized on Milan when the Duke 


was killed, but that the usurper’s: 
pay was not liberal enough to 
satisfy him. At all events, he 
put himself at the disposition of 
young Philip, who had now suc- 
ceeded nominally to the dukedom 
of Milan, but was, so far as facts. 
went, as much an adventurer as 
Carmagnola himself ; although the 
changed aspect of affairs in Pavia, 
where now there was no one but 
Facino’s widow, the fair Beatrice 
of Tenda, to keep the turbulent 
population and seldiery in hand, 
and to restrain the movements of 
the young prince, made a wonder- 
ful difference in the position. Car- 
magnola’s offer of service put Philip- 
at once at the head of an army, 
and opened to him the way of for- 
tune. With the ease with which 
such domestic incidents were ac- 
complished in those days,he married 
Beatrice, thus securing Pavia, and 
all Facino’s possessions. Whether 
she had previously cast a favour- 
able eye upon the captive prince 
from the side of her scarred and 
deaf old general, history says not = 
her tragedy came afterwards, poor 
lady, when it suited the great Duke 
to get rid of the woman upon 
whom his fortunes were founded. 
But for the moment Beatrice and 
Carmagnola were all-important to 
him. 
The first step after securing 
these invaluable aids was to gain 
possession of Milan, where the 
rival Astorre was killed ; and after 
this all was success for Philip’s. 
arms. Carmagnola, as commander- 
in-chief of the Duke of Milan’s 
forces, re-conquered‘one by one the 
revolted cities. It was a slow pro- 
cess—for those were days‘in which 
everything was done by rule, when 
the troops retired into winter- 
quarters in due season, and a 
campaign was a leisurely perform- 
ance, attended by little danger 
except to the unfortunate inhabi- 
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tants of the district in which it 
was carried on. Neither soldiers 
mor generals had any wish to 
hurry ; it suited few Ws better 
to take a a deal of time over 
their work, though perhaps not 
with the counterbalancing advan- 
tage of doing it well; the great 
condottiert had always a view to 
future eventualities, when it might, 
for aught they knew, be their duty 
to undo all they were doing, and 
take the other side. 

Carmagnola, however, had no 
inducement for a long time to con- 
template any such possibility. His 
services to Philip were largely and 
liberally rewarded. A kinswoman 
of Philip’s, a lady of the Visconti 
family, whose first husband had 
been high in the Duke’s confidence, 
became his wife, and the privilege 
of bearing the name of Visconti 
and the arms of the reigning house 
was conferred upon him. He was 
not only the commander-in-chief 
of the troops, but held a high place 
at Court, and was one of the chief 
and most trusted of Philip’s coun- 
sellors. The Piedmontese soldier 
was still a young man when all 
these glories came upon him, with 
accompanying wealth, due also to 
Philip’s favour, as well as to the 
booty won in Philip’s cause.’ -He 
seems to have lived in Milan ina 
state conformable to these high 
— and to the position of 

is wife, and was in the act of 
building himself a t palace, 
not known as the Bioletti, and 
appropriated to public use, when 
the usual fate of a favourite began 
to shadow over him. This was in 
the year 1424, twelve years after 
he had thrown in his fate with the 

rince in Pavia. The difference 
an Philip’s position was wonderful. 
He had then Se oeeape nothing save 
a doubtful claim on the city where 
he was an exile and prisoner. He 
was now one of the greatest powers 
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in Italy, respected and feared by 
his neighbours,the master of twenty 
rich cities, and of all the wealthy 
Lombard plains. To these Carmag. 
nola had lately added the rich 
prize of Genoa, superbest of north- 
ern towns with her seaboard and 
trade, a magnificent addition to 
any prince’s crown. Perhaps this 
last feat -had unduly exalted the 
soldier, and made him feel himself 
as a conqueror something more 
than the Duke’s humble kinsman 
and counsellor: at all events, the 
eve of the change had come. 

The tenure of a favourite’s favour 
is always uncertain and precarious. 
In those days there were many who 
rose to the heights of fame only to 
be tumbled headlong in a moment 
from that dazzling eminence. When 
they were in the service of a re. 
public, the jealousy of their official 
masters was excited by every act 
more splendid than usual, or which 
threatened to give a preponderating 
influence ; and in case of defeat 
their shrift was still shorter, and 
the name of traitor made the 
scaffold shameful on which the 
unlucky captain had to expiate his 
failure. With an individual master 
his case was little better, for the 
potentate was bound to have a score 
of flatterers at his ear ever ready 
to build their own advancement on 
the ruin of their predecessor, and 
eager to collect every particular of 
his proceedings, and whisper every 
evil interpretation possible. Car- 
magnola was at the very height 
of fortune when clouds be an to 
e was 


gather over his career. 
governor of Genoa, which he had 
conquered, and holding his state 


there perhaps too like a prince. 
Though no idea of treachery was 
then impnted to him, he had been if 
anything too zealous for his Duke, 
to whose service in the meantime, 
as to that of a great and con- 
quering prince, full of schemes for 
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enlarging his own territory and 
affording much occupation for a 
brave soldiery, many other com- 
manders had flocked, and envious 
eyes were fixed upor all his pro- 
ceedings. The enemies of Car- 
magnola were many. Generals 
whom he had beaten felt their down- 
fall all the greater that it had been 
accomplished by a fellow without 
any blood worth speaking of in his 
veins ; and others were too proud 
to serve under him whom it would 
have pleased Philip to secure. 

The first sign which the doomed 
general received of his failing 
favour was a demand from Philip 
for the squadron of horsemen, 300 
in number, who seemed to have been 
Carmagnola’s special troop, and for 
whom the Duke declared that he 
had a particular use. The reply of 
the general is at once picturesque 
and pathetic. He implored Philip 
not to take the weapons out of the 
hands of a man born and bred in 
the midst of arms, and to whom 
life would be bare indeed without 
his soldiers. Asa matter of fact, 
it isto be presumed that this was 
but the thin edge of the wedge, 
and that other indignities were 
prepared to follow. The clique 
at Milan who were furthering his 
downfall were led by two cour- 
tiers, Riccio and Lampugnano, 
“Much better,” says Bigli, the 
historian of the quarrel, “ would it 
have ‘been for our State had 
such men as these never been 
born. They kept everything from 
the Duke except what it pleased 
him tolearn. And it was easy for 
them to fill the mind of Philip 
with suspicions, for he himself 
began to wish that Francesco Car- 
magnola should not appear so 
great a man.” Carmagnola re- 
ceived no answer to his remon- 
strance, and by-and-by discovered, 
what is galling in all circumstances, 
and in his especially so, that the 
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matter had been decided by all 
the gossips of the Court, and that 
it was a conspiracy of his enemies, 
who were settling his fate. Fierce 
and full of irritation, a man who 
could never at any time restrain 
his masterful temper, and still, no 
doubt, with much in him of the 
arrogant rustic whom Facino could 
not make a captain of, lest he 
should at once clutch at the baton, 
Carmagnola determined to face his 
enemies and plead his own cause 
before his prince. The Duke was 
at Abbiate-grasso, on the borders 
of Piedmont, a frontier fortress, 
where probably he had gone to 
refresh himself with the air from 
the hills, for he was “in retire- 
ment,” Bigli says, but with his 
Court and his counsellors round 
him. It was not far from Genoa, 
and thither Carmagnola rode with 
few attendants, no doubt breath- 
ing fire and flame, and in his con- 
sciousness of all he had done for 
Philip, very confident of turning 
the tables upon his miserable as- 
sailants, and making an end of 
them and their wiles. His letters 
had not been answered,—no notice 
whatever had been taken of his 


appeal; but still it seemed im- 
ssible to doubt that Philip, with - - 
is trusty champion before him, 
would remember all that had 
assed between them, and all that 
rancesco had done, and do him 


justice. His swift setting out to 
put all right, with an angry con- 
tempt of his assailants, but abso- 
lute confidence in the renewal of 
his old influence as soon as Philip 
should see him, — be paralleled 
in many a quarrel. For nothing 
is so difficult as to teach a gener- 
ous and impulsive man that the 
friend for whom he has done too 
much, may suddenly become in- 
capable of bearing the burden of 
obligation and gratitude. 

Arrived at Abbiate, he was about 





to ride over the bridge into the 
-castle, when he was stopped by the 

uards, whose orders were to hin- 
der his entrance. This -to the 
-commander-in-chief was an extra- 
ordinary insult ; but at first aston- 
ishment was‘ the only feeling Car- 
i, evidenced. Hesent word 
to Philip that he was there de- 
siring an audience, and waited 
with his handful of men, the horses 
pawing the ground, their riders 
chafing at the compulsory pause, 
which no one understood. But in- 
-stead of being then admitted with 
apologies and excuses, as perhaps 
‘Carmagnola still hoped, the answer 
sent him was that Philip was 
busy, but that he might communi- 
-cate what he had to say to Riccio. 
‘Curbing his rage, the proud soldier 
sent another message to the effect 
that he had certain private matters 
for the Duke’s ear alone. To this 
no reply was given. The situation 
is wonderfully striking, and full of 
dramatic force. Carmagnola and 
‘his handful of men on one side of 
the bridge ; the castle rising on the 
other with all its towers and bas- 
tions dark against the sky; the 
half-frightened yet half-insolent 
guards pe | at their own 
temerity, yet glad enough to have 
a hand in the discomfiture of the 
rustic commander, the arrogant 
and high-handed captain, who of 
his origin was no better than they. 
The parley seems to have gone on 
for some time, during which Car- 
magnola was held at bay by the at- 
‘tendants, who could make him no 
answer other than the reference to 
Riccio, his well-known enemy. 
Then as he scanned the dark unre- 
sponsive towers with angry eyes, 
he saw, or thought he saw, the 
face of Philip himself at a loop- 
hole. This lit the smouldering fire 
of passion. He raised his voice— 
no small voice it may well be be- 
.lieved—and shouted forth his mes- 
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sage to his ungrateful master, 
“Since I cannot speak before m 

lord the Duke,” he cried, “I call 
God to witness my innocence and 
faithfulness to him. I have not 
been guilty even of imagining evil 
against him. I have never taken 
thought for myself, for my blood or 
my life, in comparison with the 
name and power of Philip.” Then, 
“carried on in the insolence of his 
words,” says the chronicle, “ he ac- 
cused the perfidious traitors, and 
called God to witness that in a 
short time he would make them 
feel the want of one whom the 
Duke refused to hear.” 

And so speaking he turned his 
horse, and took his way towards 
the river. When the conspirators 
in the castle saw the direction he 
was taking, a thrill of alarm seems 
to have moved them, and one of 
them, Oldrado, dashed forth from 
the gates with a band of followers 
to prevent Carmagnola from cross- 
ing the Ticino, which was then the 
boundary of Savoy. But when 
he saw the great captain “riding 
furiously across the fields ” towards 
Ticino, the heart of the pursuer fail- 
ed him. Carmagnola would seem 
never to have paused to think— 
which was not the fashion of his 
time—but, carried along in head- 
long impulse, wild with the thought 
of his dozen years of service s0 
important, all forgotten in a mo- 
ment, did not draw bridle till he 
reached the castle of the Duke of 
Savoy, his native prince, to whom 
he immediately offered himself and 
his services, telling his story of 
wrong with all the vehemence of 
his feelings. Notwithstanding his 
fury, he seems to have exonerated 
Philip,—a doubtful compliment, 
since he held him up to the con- 
tempt of his brother potentate as 
influenced by the rabble of his 
Court, “the singers, actors, and 
inventors of all crimes, who make 
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use of the labours of others in 
order to livein sloth.” Mere vitu- 
peration of Philip’s advisers would 
not, however, have served his pur- 

ose, and Carmagnola artfully sug- 
gested to Duke Amadeo certain 
towns more justly his than Philip’s 
—Asti, Alessandria, and others 
which it would not be difficult to 
name. Did ever monarch refuse 
to listen to sucha scheme? None, 
at least in the fifteenth century. 
But Amadeo,thought ve | tempt- 
ed, was not strong enough to de- 
clare war by himself against the 
great Duke, into whom, by Car- 
magnola’s help, the once friendless 
Philip had grown. But the fiery 
visitor left excitement and commo- 
tion behind him when, making his 
way across a spur of the Pennine 
Alps by Trent and Treviso (but as 
secretly as he could while among 
the mountains, lest the Swiss, 
whom he had beaten, should hear 
of his passage and take vengeance), 
he came to Venice to stir up a 
still more effectual ferment there. 

Whether he was joined by his 
three hundred spears—the troop 
which Philip had attempted to 
take from him—we are not told; 
but when he made his offer of ser- 
vice to the Doge and Signoria, we 
are told that he was accompanied 
by a similar number; so that there 
seems little doubt they had hurried 
out of Genoa after him as soon as 
his flight was known. 

We are now brought within 
sight of the storm gathering against 
Milan, which made the Duke’s in- 
sulting behaviour to his best gen- 
eral look like that madness which 
smites the man whom the gods 
mean to ruin. It is possible that 
_ some information on the subject of 

this proposed league was the pri- 
vate news which Pimnidgaiith was 
80 anxious to communicate to 
Philip, along with the story of his 
Own wrongs; and no doubt a con- 
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sciousness of the impending com- 
bination gave his hot expedition 
to Duke Amadeo a meaning and 

urpose. Before his arriyal at 

enice, or rather Treviso,—where, , 
near enough to communicate with 
the authorities, but not to disturb 
their deliberations by his presence, 
he remained while the subject was 
being discussed,—overtures, or 
rather supplications from the Flor- 
entines, whose very city was hard 
pressed by Philip’s troops, and who 
felt their sanctuary of greatness 
and freedom to be in imminent 
danger, had reached the Venetian 
Government, and several ambassa- 
dors had been sent to Philip to 
remonstrate and plead for the great 
rival yet sister city. Rivalships 
there might be in time of peace 
and security ; but the rulers of 
Venice regarded “with much 
gravity, and lamented deeply, the 
adversity of a free people, deter- 
mining that whosoever would re- 
tain the friendship of Venice should 
be at peace with Florence.” To 
this effect the ambassadors pleaded 
and with apparent success, Phili 
received them with politeness a 
seeming acquiescence, but did not 
stop the advance of his army. The 
speech of the last of these messen- 
gers, which is given by the Vene- 
tian chronicler Sabellico, shows | 
with what a high tone the magnifi- 
cent Signory addressed the neigh- 
bouring magnates of Italy. Vene- 
tians and Florentines both made 
short work with the independence 
of others; but yet there is some- 
thing noble in the air with 
which they vindicate their own, 
The speaker was Paolo Cornaro, a 
member of one of the greatest 
families of Venice. 


‘¢To the Venetians nothing is more 
dear than freedom, to the preservation 
of which they are called by justice, 
mercy, religion, and every other law 
both public and private, counting 
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nothing more praiseworthy than what 
is done to this end. And neither 
treaties nor laws, nor any other reason 
divine or haman, can make them 
depart from this, that before every- 
thing freedom must be secured. And 
in so far as regards the present case, 
the Venetians hold themselves as 
much bound to bestir themselves 
when Florence is in danger, as if the 
army of Philip was on the frontier of 
their own dominion ; for it becomes 
those who have freedom themselves 
to be careful of that of others : and 
as the republican forms of govern- 
ment possessed by Florence resemble 
greatly their own, their case is like 
that of those who suffer no less in the 
sufferings of their brethren and rela- 
tions, than if the misfortune was 
theirs. Nor is there any doubt that 
he who in Tuscany contends against 
freedom, in every other place will do 
the same,as is the custom of tyrants— 
who have ever the name of freedom in 


abhorrence.” 


The speaker ends by declaring 
that if Philip carries on his assaults 
against the Florentines, Venice, 
for her own safety, as well as for 
that of her sister city, will declare 
war against him as a tryant and 
anenemy. “ This oration much 
disturbed the soul of Philip.” But 
he was full of the intoxication of 
success, and surrounded by a light- 
hearted Court, to whom victory 
had become a commonplace. The 
giovanetti dishonestissimi, foolish 

oung courtiers who, from the time 
of King Rehoboam, have led youn 
princess astray, whose jeers an 
wiles had driven Carmagnola away, 
were not to be daunted by the 
grave looks of the noble Venetian, 
whom, no doubt, they felt them- 
selves capable of laughing and 
flattering out of his seriousness. 

The next scene of the drama 
takes place in Venice, to which 
Philip sent an embassy to answer 
the mission of Cornaro, led by the 
same Oldrado who had made that 
ineffectual rush after Carmagnola 

rom the castle gates, and who was 


one of his chief enemies. An em- 
bassy from Florence arrived at the 
same time, and the presence of 
these two opposing bands filled 
with interest and excitement the 
City of the Sea, where a new thin 
was received with as much delight 
as in Athens of old, and where the 
warlike spirit was always so ready 
to light up. The keen eyes of the 
townsfolk seized at once upon the 
difference so visible in the two 
parties. The Milanese, ruffling in 
their fine clothes, went about the 
city gaily, as if they had come for 
no other purpose than to see the 
sights, which, says Bigli, who was 
himself of Milan, and probably 
thought a great deal too much fuss 
was made about this wonderful 
sea-city, seemed ridiculous to the 
Venetians, so that they almost be. 
lieved the Duke was making a jest 
ofthem. The Florentines, on the 
contrary, grave as was *their 
fashion and doubly serious in 
the dangerous position of their af- 
fairs, went about the streets “ as 
if in mourning,” eagerly addressing 
everybody who might be of service 
to them. Sabellico gives a similar 
account of the two parties. 


‘* There might then be seen in the 
city divers ambassadors of divers de- 
meanour,” he says. ‘‘ Lorenzo (the 
Florentine), as was befitting, showed 
the sadness and humble condition of 
his country, seeking to speak with the 
senators even in the streets, following 
them to their houses, and neglecting 
nothing which might be to the profit 
of the embassy. On the other hand, 
those of Philip, not to speak of their 
pomp, and decorations of many kinds, 
full of hope and confidence, went 
gazing about the city so marvellously 
built, such as they had never seen 
before, full of wonder how’ all these 


things of the earth could be placed - 


upon the sea. And they replied 
cheerfully to all who saluted them, 
showing in their faces, in their eyes, 
by all they said, and, in short, by 
every outward sign of satisfaction, 
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the prosperity of their duke and 
country.” 


The dark figure of the Floren- 
tine, awaiting anxiously the red- 


- robed senator as he made his way 


across the Piazza, or on af- 
ter him through the narrow Calli, 
while this gay band, in all their 
finery,"swept by, must have made 
an impressive comment upon the 
crisis in which so much was in- 
volved. While the Milanese swam 
in a gondola, or gazed at the 
marbles on the walls, or here and 
there an early mosaic, all blazing, 
like themselves, in crimson and 
gold, the ambassador, upon whose 
pleading hung the dear life of 
Florence, haunted the bridges and 
the street-corners, letting no- 
body pass that could help him. 
“ How goes the cause to-day, illus: 
trious signor ?” one can hear him 
saying. “What hope for my 
country, la patria mia? Will the 
noble sh hear me speak ? Will 
it be given me to plead my cause 
before their Magnificences ?” Orin 
a bolder tone, “ Our cauge is yours, 
most noble sir, though it may not 
seem so now. If Philip sets his foot 
on the neck of Florence, which 
never shall be while I live, how 
long will it be, think you, before 
his trumpets sound at Mestre over 
the marshes, before he has stirred 
your Istrians to revolt?” The 
senators passing to and fro, per- 
haps in the early morning after a 
long night in the council-chamber, 
as happened sometimes, had their 
steps waylaid by this earnest ad- 
vocate. The Venetians were more 
given to gaiety than their broth- 
ers from the Arno, but they were 
men who before everything else 
cared for their own constitution, 
their freedom, such as it was, their 
independence ; and the stranger 
with his rugged Tuscan features 
and dark dress, and keen unhar- 
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monious accent, among all their 
soft Venetian talk, no donbt im- 
pressed the imagination of a sus- 
ceptible race. hereas the Milan- 
ese gallants, in their gaiety af- 
fecting to see no serious object 
in their mission, commended them- 
selves only to the light-minded, not 
to the fathers of the city. And 
when Carmagnola, the great soldier 
known of daanates who had set 
Philip back upon his throne as 
everbody knew, and won so man 
battles and cities—with all the 
romantic interest of a hero and an 
injured man, came across the lagoon 
and landed at the Piazzeta be- 
tween the fated pillars, how he 
and his, scarred oak bearded men- 
at-arms must have looked at the 
gay courtiers with their jests and 
laughter, who on their side could 
scarcely fail to shrink alittle when 
the man whose ruin they had 
plotted went past them to say his 
say before the Signoria, in a ‘sense 
fatally different from theirs, as they 
must have known. 

The speeches of the contend- 
ing advocates are all given at 
length in the minute and graphic 
chronicle. The first to appear be- 
fore the Doge and Senate was 
Lorenzi Ridolfi, the Florentine, 
who conjoins his earnest pleading 
for aid to his own state with pas- 
sionate admonitions and warnings, 
that if Venice gives no help to 
avert the consequences, her fate 
will soon be the same. “Serene 
Prince and illustrious senators,” 
he cries, “even if I were silent 
you would understand what I 
came here to seek.” 


‘¢ And those who would understand, 
who have seen us leave Tuscany and 
come here in haste, ambassadors from 
a free city to ask a favour and help 
for the promotion of our liberties 
from a free people like yourselves, 
The object of all my speaking is this, 
to induce you to grant safety to my 
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country, which has brought forth and 
bred me, and given me honour, and 
credit—which, if I can attain, and 
that you should join the confederation 
and friendship of the Florentines, and 
join your army with our Tuscans 

ainst the cruellest tyrant, enemy 
of our liberties, and hating yours, 
happy shall be my errand, and my 
country will embrace me with joy 
on my return. And our citizens 
who live in this sole hope, will hold 
themselves and their city by your 
bounty alone to be saved from every 
peril. . I tremble, noble Prince, 
in this place to say that which I feel 
in my soul. But because it is neces- 
sary I will say it: if you will not make 
this alliance with us, Philip will find 
himself able without help, having 
overthrown Florence, to secure also 
the dominion of Venice. If it should 
be answered me that the Venetians 
always keep their promises and en- 
gagements, I pray and implore the 
most high God that, having given 
you goodness and faith to keep your 
promises, He would give you to know 
the arts and motives of this tyrant, 
and after discovering them, with 
mature prudence to restrain and 
overrule them. . That tyrant 
himself, who has so often broken the 
laws, both divine and human, will 
himself teach you not to keep that 
which he, in his perfidy, has not kept. 
But already your tacit consent gives 
me to understand that my reasons 
have pursuaded you that in this oration 
I ask not so much the salvation of my 
Republic, as the happiness, dignity, 
oat increase of your own.” 


This speech moved the senators 
greatly, but did not’ settle the 
question, their minds being divided 


between alarm, phe athy, and pru- 
dence—fear of Philip on the one 
hand and of expense on the other 
—so that they resolved to hear 
Philip’s ambassadors first before 
coming to any decision. Time 
was given to the orator of the 
Milan party to prepare his reply 
to Ridolfi, which he made in a 


speech full of bravado, declaring. 


that he and his fellows were sent, 
not to make any league or peace 
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with Venice, since their former 
treaties were unviolated, and any 
renewal was unnecessary between 
such faithful allies, but simply to 
salute the Illustrious Signoria in 
Philip’s name. 


** But since these people, who have 
by nature the gift of speech, delicate 
and false, have not only to the Senate, 
but in the Piazza and by the streets, 
with pitiful lamentations, wept their 
fate, declaring that the war which 
they have carried on so badly was 
begun. by Philip ; he desires to leave it 
to your judgment, not refusing any 
conditions which you may prescribe, 
What they say is false and vain, un- 
heard-of things, such as useless men, 
they are accustomed to study in order 
to abuse your gravity, your constancy, 
the ancient laws of friendship, and 
all. the treaties made with Philip, 
They bid you fear him and the 
increase of his power. But you 
know that they are our enemies 
who speak. They tell you that 
kings hate the name of republics. . , : 
It is true that King Louis was a cruel 
enemy of the Venetian name, and all 
the house of Carrari were your ene- 
mies. But the Visconti, who for a: 
hundred years have flourished in the 
noble duchy’ of Milan, were always 
friends of the Venetian Republic. . . . 
Philip has had good reasons to war 
against the Florentines, and so have 
all the gVisconti. They ought to 
aceuse themselves, their pride and 
avarice, not Philip who is the friend 
of penne and repose, the very model . 
of liberality and courtesy. Let them 
therefore cease to abuse and injure 
our noble duke “in your presence. 
Being provoked, we have answered in 
these few words, though we — 
have said many more; so true 
they themselves (although they are 
liars) could not venture to contradict 
them.” 


This address did not throw much 
light upon the subject, and left the 
Senate in as much difficulty as if: 
they had been an English Cabinet 
Council. There is much indeed in 
their position which, if our own 
could bene a laugh, would suggest 
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a parallel. “ Diverse opinions and 
yarious decisions were agitated 
among the senators. Some declar- 
ed that it was the best to oppose in 
open war the forces of Philip, who 
would otherwise deceive them with 
fair words until he had overcome 
the Florentines. Others said that 
to leap into such an undertaking 
would be mere temerity, adding 
that it was an easy thing to begin 
a war but difficult to end it.” The 
Senate of Venice had, however, 
another leader at hand, whose 
eloquence was more convincing. 
When they had confused them- 
selves with arguments for and 
against, the Doge, whose views 
were warlike, called for Carmag- 
nola, who had .been waiting in un- 
accustomed inaction to know what 
was to happen to him. All his 
wrongs had been revived by an 
attempt made to poison him in his 
retreat at Treviso by a Milanese 
exile who was sheltered there, and 
who hoped by this good deed to 
conciliate Philip and purchase his 
recall—a man who, like Carmag- 
nola, had married a Visconti, and 
perhaps had some private family 
hatred to quicken his patriotic 
zeal. The attempt had been un- 
successful, andthe would-be assassin 
had paid for it by his life. But the 
result had been to light into wilder 
flame than ever the fire of wrong 
in the fierce heart of the great 
captain, whose love had been turn- 
ed into hatred by the ingratitude 
of his former masters and friends, 
He appeared before the wavering 
statesmen, who, between their 
ducats and their danger, could not 
come to any decision, flaming with 
wrath and energy. “Being of.a 
haughty nature, una natura sdeg- 
noso, he spoke bitterlyagainstPhilip 
and his ingratitude and perfidy, 

describing in hot words his own 
struggles and combats, the cities 
he had brought under Philip’s 
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sway, and the fame he had pro- 
cured him, so that his name was 
known not only throughout all 
Italy, but even through Europe, as 
the master of Genoa. The rewards 
which Carmagnola had received, 
he declared proudly, were not re- 
wafds, but his just hire and no 
more. And now quell ingrato, 
whom he had served so well, had 
not only wounded his heart and 
his ‘good name, for the sake of 
a set of lying youths—giovanetti 
dishonestissimi—and forced him 
into exile, but finally had at- 
tempted to kill him. But yet he 
had not been without good fortune, 
in that he was preserved from this 
peril ; and, though he had lost the 
country, in which he had left wife 
and children and much wealth, 
yet had he found another country 
where was justice, bounty, and 
—_ virtue—where every man 
got his due, and place and dignity 
were not given to villains! After 
this outburst of personal feeling, 
Carmagnola entered fully into 
the weightier parts of the mat- 
ter, giving the eager senators to 
understand that Philip was not 
so strong as he seemed ; that his 
money was exhausted, his citizens 
impoverished, his soldiers in ar- 
rears; that he himself, Carmag- 
nola, had been the real cause of 
most of his triumphs; and that 
with his guidance and knowledge 
the Florentines themselves were 
stronger than Philip, the Vene- 
tians much stronger. He ended 
by declaring himself and all his 
wers at their service, and prom- 
ising not only to “smash” Philip, 
but to increase the territory of the 
Venetians. Greater commanders 
they might have, and names more 
honoured, but none of better faith 
towards Venice, or of greater hatred 
towards the nape . 
Carmagnola’s speech is not given 
in the foot penton, like ‘the athena, 
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His tragic history was over, and 
the enthusiasm with which he was 
first received had become a thing 
to be lightly dwelt upon when the 
historian wrote ; but it is easy to 
see the furious and strong personal 
feeling of the man, injured and 
longing for revenge, the heart térn 
with the serpent’s tooth of ingrati- 
tude, the bitterness of love turned 
into hate. So strong was the im- 
pression made by these hoarse and 
thrilling accents of reality, that 
the doubters were moved to cer- 
tainty, and almost all pronounced 
for the war. At the risk of over- 
prolonging this report of the Vene- 
tian cabinet council and its pro- 
ceedings, we are tempted to quote 
a portion of the speech of the 
Doge—such a speech as might have 
been addressed with much advan- 
tage to imperial councils nearer 
home, The Doge was Francesco 
Foscari, afterwards more sadly 
known to fame, but then newly 
elected and in the full fervour of 
popularity—a prince, says the 
chronicler, “beside his admirable 


wisdom in great and worthy un- 
dertakings, of great courage, pron- 
tissimo, and the natural enemy of 


all tyrants.” The insight, not 
without a touch of humour, of 
the opening of this address is very 
worthy of remark. 


" “There are two things in a repub- 
lic, noble fathers, which by name and 
effect are sweet and gentle, but which 
are often the occasion of much trouble 
to the great and noble city—these are 
ae and economy. For there are 

ngers both distant and under our 
eyes, which either we do not see, or 
seeing them, being too much devoted 
to saving money, or to peace, esteem 
them little, so that almost always we 
are drawn into very evident peril be- 
fore we will consider the appalling 
name of war, or come to manifest 
harm to avoid the odious name of 
expense. This fact, by which much 
harm dnd ruin has been done in our 
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times, and which has also been re- 
corded for us by our predecessors, is 
now set before us in an example not 
less useful than clear in the misfor- 
tunes of the Florentines, who, when 
they saw the power of Philip increas- 
ing, might many times have restrained 
it, and had many occasions of so do- 
ing, but would not, in order to avoid 
the great expense. But now it has 
come to pass that the money which 
they acquired in peace and repose 
must be spent uselessly; and what 
is more to be lamented, they can 
neither attain peace save at the cost 
of their freedom, nor put an end to 
their expenditure. I say, then, that 
such dangers ought to be considered, 
and being considered, ought to be pro- 
vided for by courage and counsel. 
To guide a republic is like guiding 
aship at sea. I ask if any captain, 
the sea being quiet and the wind 
favourable, ceases to steer the ship, or , 
gives himself up to sleep and repose 
without thinking of the dangers that 
may arise, without keeping in order 


the sails, the masts, the cordage, or 


taking into consideration the sudden 
changes to which the sea is subject, 
the season of the year, by what wind 
and in what part of the sea lies his 
course, what depth of water and what 
rocks she may encounter? If these pre- 
cautions are ‘neglected, and he is as- 
sailed by sudden misfortune, does he 
not deserve to lose his ship, and with 
it everything? A similar misfortune 
has happened to the Florentines, as it 
will happen to others who do not take 
precautions against dangers to the re- 
public, and while they can, do not 
provide a rapid remedy. The Floren- 
tines (not to have recourse to another 
example) might have repressed and 
overcome the power of Philip when it 
was growing, if they had taken the 
trouble to use these opportunities. 
But by negligence, or rather by avar- 
ice, |they refrained from doing 80. 
And now it has come about that, 
beaten in war, with the loss of their 
forces, they are in danger of losing 
their liberty. And to make it worse, 
they are condemned everywhere, and 
instead of being called industrious ar 
called vile, and held in good reput 
by none : instead of prudent are called 
fools; and instead of getting credit 
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for their wariness are esteemed to be 
without intelligence. These evils, 
therefore, ought to be provided against 
when far off, which when near can 
cause such serious evil.” 


Words so plain and honest, and 
which are so germane to the mat- 
ter, come to us strangely from 
under the gilded roofs of the ducal 
palace, and from the midst of the 
romance and glory of the medieval 
Venice. But Venice was the 
nation of shopkeepers in those 
days which England is said to ve 
now, and was subject to many of 

_the same dangers which menace 
ourselves—though wrath was more 
prompt, and the balance of well- 
being swayed more swiftly, both 
towards downfall and recovery, 
than is possible in our larger con- 
cerns. 

“ The energetic speech and great 
influence of the Doge, which was 
greater than that of any prince 
before him,” says the chronicler 

—_— though this was that same 
rancesco Foscari who had to con- 
demn his own son, and died in 
downfall and misery, deposed from 
his high place), settled the matter. 
The league was made with thie 
Florentines, war declared against 
the Duke of Milan, and Carmag- 
nola appointed general of their 
forces. The Senate sent messen- 
gers, we are told, through all Italy 
to seek recruits, but in the mean- 
time set in movement those who 
were ready ; while Carmagnola, 
like a valordéus captain, began to 
contrive how he could begin the 
war with some great deed. It 
does not quite accord with our 
ideas that the first great deed 
which he planned was to secure 
the assassination of the Governor 
of Brescia and betrayal of that 
city, which is the account given 


by Sabellico ; but Bigli relates the. 


matter more fully, explaining that 
many in the city were inclined to 
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follow Carmagnola, who had once 
already conquered the town for 
Philip, who had always maintained 
their cause in Milan, and whose 
wrongs had thus doubly attracted 
their sympathy. He had, besides, 
something to offer them, which was 
more attractive than ordinary ad- 
vantages—the liberties and citizen- 
ship of Venice, with a share in 
her honours, and the protection 
of her great name. The city was: 
asleep, and all was still, when, 
with the aid from within of two 
brothers, huomini di animo grandi, 
the wall was breached, and Car- 
magnola got possession of Brescia. 
“Tt was about midnight, in the 
month of March, on the last day of 
Lent, which is sacred to St Bene- 
dict,” when the Venetian troops 
marched into the apparently un- 
suspecting town. he scene is 
picturesque in the highest degree. 
They marched into the Piazza, 
the centre of all city life, in the 
chill and darkness of the spring 
night, and there, with sudden blare 
of trumpets and illumination of 
torches, proclaimed the sovereignty 
of Venice. It is easy to imagine 
the sudden panic, the frightened 
faces at the windows, the glare of 
the wild light that lit up the pal- 
ace fronts and showed the dark 
mass of the great cathedral rising 
bleak and silent behind, while the 
horses pawed the ringing stones of 
the pavement and the armour shone. 
But the historian goes on to say : 
“Though at first dismayed by the 
clang of the trumpets and arms,” 
the inhabitants, “as soon as they 
perceived that it was Carmagnola, 
remained quiet in their houses, 
except those who rushed forth to 
welcome the besiegers, or who had 

rivate relations with the general. 

o movement was made from the 
many fortified places in the city.” 
The transfer from one suzerain to 
another was a matter of common 
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occurrence, which perhaps accounts 
for the ease and composure with 
which it was accomplished. This, 
however, was but a part, of what 
had to be done. The citadel, which 
was high above on the crown of 
the hill which overlooks the city, 
was entirely uninfluenced by this 
sudden change of hands. Perhaps 
the Venetian trumpets and clan 

of the soldiery scarcely reach 

the airy ramparts above, or passed 
for some sudden broil, some en- 
counter of enemies in the streets, 
such as were of nightly occurrence. 
The town was large, and rich, and 
populous upon the slopes under- 
neath, surrounded with great walls 
descending to the plains — walls 
“thicker than they were high,” 
with fortifications at every gate ; 
and was divided into the -old and 
new city, the first of these aa 
being in Carmagnola’s hands. It 
seems a doubtful advantage to have 
thus penetrated into the streets 
of a town while its surrounding 
fortifications and the citadel above 
were still in other hands ; but the 
warfare of those times had other 
laws than those with which we are 
acquainted. The little use of the 
fortifications is devoutly explained 
by Bigli as a proof that God was 
against them—“ because they were 
erected with almost unbearable ex- 
pense and toil,” “the very blood of 
the Brescians constrained by their 
former conqueror to accomplish 
this work, which was marvellous, 
no man at that time having seen 
the like.” The Brescians them- 
selves, he tells us, were always 
eager for change, and on the out- 
look for every kind of novelty, so 
that there was nothing remarkable 
in their quiet aceeptance of, and 
even satisfaction in, the new sway. 
The “noble deed,” however, was 
still almost all to do by which Car- 
magnola meant to begin the war. 
Leaving his namesake, Francesco 


Gonzaga, to keep the city, he him- 
self bestowed all his care and 
a upon the reduction of the 
fortifications. The means he em- 
a are a little difficult to fol- 
ow, at least for a lay reader, 
He seems to have surrounded the 
castle with an elaborate double 
work of trenches and palisades, 
with wooden towers at intervals; 
and by the blockade in the ‘first 
place, and assault in the second, 
reduced the citadel—a great feat of 
arms, to which not his genius alone, 
but also, as happens so constantly, 
the errors and weaknesses of his 
adversaries much assisted. While 
the siege thus went on there were 
marchings and countermarchings of 
the army, and many efforts made 
to draw Carmagnola’s attention 
from his undertaking. In the 
middle of it he fell ill—“ too much 
watching and fatigue of body hay- 
ing weakened his nerves,” so that 
he was obliged to withdraw to the 
baths of Abano to recruit his. 
strength. But finally his “noble 
deed” was accomplished, and the 
citadel and works of Brescia, along 
with all the strength of the city, 
fell into the hands of the Vene- 
tians, a great prize worthy the 


trouble and time which had been | 


S097 upon it—seven months after 
the first night attack, which was 
sO easy. 

This grave achievement accom- 
— Carmagnola secured with 
ittle trouble the Brescian territory, 
most of the villages and castles in 
the neighbourhood, as far as the 
Lago di Garda, giving themselves 
up to the conqueror without wait- 
ing for any assault of arms. The 
tide of ill fortune seems to have 
been too much for Philip, and by 
the good offices of the Pope’s legate 
a temporary peace was made—at 
the cost, to the Duke, of Brescia, 
with all its territory, the Valle 
Camonica, and all that part of 
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the Cremonese pene which 
lay on the other bank of the Oglio, 
a district forty miles in extent. 
Philip, as may be supposed, was 
furious with his losses,—now accus- 
ing the faith of the Florentines, 
who had begun the war; now the 
avarice of the Venetians, who were 
not content with having taken 
Brescia, but would have Cremona 
too. The well-meant exertions of 
the legate, however, were of so 
little effect, that before his own 
departure he saw the magistrates 
sent by the Venetians to take pos- 
session of their new property on 
the Cremona side driven out with 
insults, and Philip ready to take 
arms again. The cause of this 
new courage was to be found in 
the action of the people of Milan, 
who, stung in their pride by the 
national downfall, drew their purse- 
strings, and came to their prince’s 
aid, offering both men and money 
on condition that Philip would give 
up to them the dues of the city, 
so that they might reimburse them- 
selves. Thus the wary and subtle 
Italian burghers combined daring 
with prudence, and secured a great 
municipal advantage, while under- 
taking a patriotic duty. 

It 5 be hopeless to follow 
the course of this long-continued, 
often-interrupted war. On either 
side there was a crowd of captains 
—many Italians, men of high 
birth and great possessions, others 
sprung from the — like Car- 
magnola (a certain John the Eng- 
lishman with a hundred followers 
swells his own train), all making a 
trade of war in a manner of which 
we can form little conception. The 
great battles which bulk so largely 
in writing, the names and number 
of which confuse the reader who 
attempts to follow the entangle- 
ments of alliances and treacheries 
which fill the chronicle, were in 
most cases almost bloodless, and 
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the prisoners who were taken by 
the victors were released imme- 
diately, “according to the usage 
of war,” in order that they might 
live to fight another day, and so 
prolong and extend the profitable 
and not too laborious occupation 
of soldiering. This wonderful fact 
seems to have been first discovered 
by the Venetian Proveditori, or 
civil commissioners, who accom- 
panied Carmagnola,—disagreeable 
spectators, such as every general 
dislikes,—whom the custom filled 
with consternation. Such, how- 
ever, was the rule of these endless 
combats. The men-at-arms in their 
complete mail were very near] 

invulnerable. They might roll o 

their horses and be stifled in their 
own helmets, or at close quar- 
ters an indiscreet axe might hew 
through the steel, or an arrow find 
a crevice in the armour; but such 
accidents were quite unusual, and 
the bloody battle was a sort of 
game which one general played 
against another, in ever renewed 
and changing combinations. The 
siege of Brescia, in the midst of 
all these factitious struggles, was 
areal and soldierly performance ; 
and even the ordinary battle was 
in its way real enough, with no 
sham intention, though the danger 
attending it was small, But war 
was altogether a different matter 
from anythin g in modern days, per- 
petuating itself by well-understood 
means, no mutual feud being severe 
enough to overmaster the evident 
necessity under which each party 
lay of leaving the other party in 
freedom to continue the warfare. 
The danger that the different bands 
would quarrel among themselves, 
and divided counsels prevail, was 
perhaps greater than any other in 
the composition of these armies. 
In Philip’s host, when the second 
campaign began, this evil was ap- 
parent. Half-a-dozen captains of 
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more or less equal b ageoe gen 
claimed tthe command, and the 
wranglings of the counsel of war 
were not less than those of a vil- 
lage municipality, On the other 
hand, Carmagnola, in his rustic 
haughtiness, conscious of being the 
better yet the inferior of all round 
him, his unimo sdegnoso stoutly 
contemptuous of all lesser claims, 
kept perfect harmony in his camp, 
though the names of Gonzaga and 
Sforza are to be found among 
his officers. Even the Venetian 
commissioners yielded to his influ- 
ence, Bigli says, with awe—though 
he hid his iron hand in no glove, 
but ruled his army with the arro- 
gance which had been his charac. 
teristic from his youth up. 

The great battle of Maclodio or 
Macalo was the chief feature in Car- 
magnola’s second campaign. This 
place was surrounded by marshes, 
the paths across which were tor- 
tuous and difficult to find, cov- 
ered with treacherous herbage and 
tufts of wood. Carmagnola’s pur- 
pose was to draw the Milanese 
army after him, and bring on a 
battle if possible on this impossible 
ground, which his own army had 
thoroughly explored and under- 
stood. Almost against hope his 
opponents fell into the snare, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the 
older and more experienced cap- 
tains, who divined their old com- 
rade’s strategy. Unfortunately, 
however, for the Milanese, Philip 
had put a young Malatesta, in- 
competent and headstrong, whose 
chief recommendation was his no- 
‘ble blood, at the head of the old 
officers, by way of porting a stop 
to their rivalries. hen the new 


general decided upon attacking 
the Venetians, his better instructed 
subordinates protested earnestly. 
“We overthrow Philip to-day,” 
cried Torelli, one of the chiefs ; 
“for either I know nothing of 


war, or this road leads us head- 
long to destruction ; but that no 
one may say I shrink from danger, 
I put my foot first into the snare.” 
So saying, he led the way into the 
marsh, but with every precaution, 
ointing out to his men the traps 
aid for them, and having * the 
good fortune to hit upon one of the 
solid lines of path, escaped with 
his son and a few of his immediate 
followers. Piccinino, another of 
the leaders, directed his men to 
turn their pikes against either 
friend or foe who stopped the way, 
and managed to cut his way out 
with a few of his men; but the 
bulk of the army fell headlong 
into the snare ; the general Mala. 
testa was taken almost immedi- 
ately, and the floundering troops 
surrounded and taken prisoners 
in battalions. 

Sabellico talks of much blood- 
shed, but it would seem to have 
been the innocent blood of horses 
that alone was shed in this great 
battle. 


‘“Nearly five thousand horsemen, 
and a similar number of foot-soldiers, 
were taken—there was no slaughter.” 
says Bigli; ‘‘ the troops thus hemmed 
in, rather than be slain, yielded them- 
selves prisoners. Those who were 
there affirm that they heard of no one 
being killed, extraordinary to relate, 
though it was a great battle. Philip’s 
army was so completely equipped in 
armour, that no small blow was needed 
to injure them ; nor is there any man 
who can record what could be called 
a slaughter of armed men in Italy, 
though the slaughter of horses was in- 
credible. This disaster was great and 
memorable,” he adds, ‘‘ for Philip—so 
much so that even the conquerors re- 
gretted it, having compassion on the 
perilous position of so great a Duke; 
so that you could hear murmurings 
throughout the camp of the Venetians 
against their own victory.” 


Were it not that the bloodless 
character of the combat involves a 
certain ridicule, what a good thing 
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it would be, could we in our advan- 
ced civilisation carry on our warfare 
in this innocent way, and take each 
other prisoners with polite regret, 
only to let each other go to-morrow! 
Such a process would rob war of all 
fears ; and if in certain eventual- 
ities it were understood that one 

arty must accept defeat, how 
delightful to secure all the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war 
at so easya cost! There is indeed 
a great deal to be said in favour of 
this way of fighting. 

This great success was, however, 
the beginning of Carmagnola’s evil 
fortune. It is said that he might, 
had he followed up his victory, 
have pushed on to the walls of 
Milan and driven Philip from 
his duchy. But no doubt this 
would have been against the thrifty 
practices of the condottieri, and 
the usages of war. He returned 
to his headquarters after the fight 
without any pursuit, and all the 
prisoners were set free. This 
curious custom would seem ‘to 
have been unknown to the Ven- 
etian commissioners, and struck 
them with astonishment. In the 
morning, after the din and com- 
motion of the battle was over, they 
came open-mouthed to the general’s 
tent with their complaint. The 
prisoners had in great part been dis- 
charged. Was Carmagnola aware 
of it? “ What then,” cried those 
lay critics, with much reason, 
“was the use of war? When all 
that was done was to prolong it 
endlessly—the fighting men escap- 
ing without a wound, the prisoners 
going back to their old quarters in 
peace ?” Carmagnola, ever proud, 
would seem to have made them no 
reply ; but when they were gone he 
sent to inquire what had been done 
with the prisoners, as if this un- 
important detail was unknown to 
him. He was answered that almost 
all had been set free on the spot, 
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but that about four hundred still 
remained in the camp—their cap- 
tors probably hoping for ran- 
som. “Since their comrades have 
had so much good fortune,” said 
Carmagnola, “by the kindness of 
my men, I desire that the others 
should be released by mine, ac- 
cording to the custom of war.” 
Thus the haughty general proved 
how much reget Ke paid to the 
remonstrances of his civilian mas- 
ters. “ From this,” says Sabellieo, 
“there arose great suspicion in the 
minds of the Venetians. And 
there are many who believe that 
it was the chief occasion of his 
death.” But no hint was given of 
these syspicions at the time ; and 
as Carmagnola’s bloodless victory 
deeply impressed the surrounding 
countries, brought all the smaller 
fortresses and castles to submission, 
and working with other misfor- 
tunes, brought Philip again with 
the ever-convenient legate 1o ask 
for peace, the general returned 
with glory to Venice, and was re- 
ceived apparently with honour and 
delight. But the little rift within 
the lute was never slow of appear- 
ing, and the jealous Signoria feted 
many a man whom they suspected, 
and for whom, under their smiles 
and plaudits, they were already 
concocting trouble. The curious 
“usage of war,” thus discovered 
by the Venetian envoys, is frankly 
accounted for by a historian, who 
had himself been in his day a condot- 
tiero, as arising from the fear the 
soldiers had, if the war finished 
quickly, that the people might cry, 
“ Soldiers, to the spade !” 

A curious evidence of how human 
expedients are lost and come round 
into use again by means of that 
whirligig of time which makes so 
many revolutions, is to be found 
in Carmagnola’s invention for the 
defence of his camp, of a double 
line of the country carts which 
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carried his provisions, arranged in 
line—with three archers, one au- 
thority says, to each. Notwith- 
standing what seems the very easy 
nature of his victories, and the 
large use of treachery, it is evident 
that his military — impressed 
the imagination of his time above 
that of any of his competitors. 
He alone, harsh and haughty as he 
was, kept his forces in unity. His 
greatness silenced the feudal lords, 
who could not venture to combat 
it, and he had the art of command, 
which is a special gift. 

The peace lasted for the ew 4 
period of three years, during whic 
time Carmagnola lived in great 
state and.honour in Venice, in a 

alace near San Eustachio which 

ad been bestowed upon him by 
the State. 

His wife and children had in the 
former interval of peace been 
restored to him, and all seemed to 
go at his will. A modern biog- 
rapher (Lomonaco), who does not 
cite any authorities, informs us 
that Carmagnola was never at home 
in his adopted city—that he felt 
suspicions and unfriendliness in 
the air—and that the keen con- 
sciousness of his low origin, which 
seems to have set a sharp note in 
his character, was here, and more 
than ever, felt. “He specially 
abhorred the literary coteries,” 
says this doubtful authority, “ call- 
ing them vain as women, punc- 
tilious as boys, lying and feigning 
like slaves,” which things have 
been heard before, and are not 
worth putting into the fierce lips of 
the Pidlenemtess soldier, whose 
rough accent of the north was pro- 
bably laughed at by the elegant 
Venetians, and to whom their con- 
stant pursuit of novelty, their men- 
tal activity, politics, and commo- 
tions of town life, were very likely 
nauseous and unprofitable. He who 


was conversant with more primitive 


[April 


means of action than speeches in the 
Senate, or even the discussions of 
the Consiglio Maggiore, might wel} 
chafe at so much loss of time : and 
it was the fate of a general of mer- 
cenaries, who had little personal 
motive beyond his pay, and what 
he could gain by his services, to be 
distrusted by his masters. 

The occasion of the third war is 
sufficiently difficult to discover. A 
Venetian cardinal—Gabriele Con. 
dulmero—had- been made Pope, 
and had published a bull, admon- 
ishing both lords and people. to 
keep the peace, as he intended 
himself to inquire into every ris- 
ing, and regulate the affairs of 
Italy. This declaration alarmed 
Philip of Milan, to whom it seemed 
inevitable that a Venetian Pope 
should be his enemy ; and thus 
with no doubt a thousand second- 
ary considerations on all hands, 
the peninsula was once more set 
on fire. The beginning of the war 
was not favourable to the Vene. 
tian arms, Carmagnola having been 
led by an imitation of his own 
tactics to defeat and loss before 
the stronghold of Soncino, where 
he is said to have lost a thousand 
—horses. The Venetian chroni- 
cler does not say that the prison- 
ers on his own side were imme- 
diately liberated, as had been done 
on the other, but we must sup- 
pose that the custom of war held 
with both parties. The check, 
however, was soon forgotten in 
the real and great disaster which 
followed. The Venetians had fit- 
ted out not only the land army, 
but, what ought to have been more 
in consonance with their habits 
and character, an expedition by 
sea under the ‘Admiral Trevisano, 
whose ships, besides their crews, 
are said to have carried 10,000 
fighting men, for the capture of 
Cremona. 

The fleet went up the Po to act 
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in concert with Carmagnola in his 
operations against that city. How 
it could be possible to mancuvre 
ships of war,as some of these galleys 
are expressly called, in the river, 
it would be vain for us to imagine. 
But Philip on his side had also a fleet 
in the Po, though inferior to the 
Venetian, under the command of a 
Genoese, Grimaldi, and manned in 
great part by Genoese, the heredi- 
tary opponents and rivals of Venice. 
The two generals on land, Sforza 
and Pieccinino, then both in the 
service of Philip—men whose in- 
genuity and resource had been 
whetted by previous defeats, and 
who had thus learned Carmagnola’s 
tactics—amused and occupied him 
by threatening his camp, which 
was as yet imperfectly defended, 
piutosto allogiamento che ripari: 
but in the night stole away, and 
under the walls of Cremona were 
received in darkness and silence 
into Grimaldi’s ships, and flung 
themselves upon the Venetian fleet. 
These vessels being sea-going ships, 
were heavy and difficult to manage 
in the river—those of their adver- 
saries being apparently of lighter 
build; and Grimaldi’s vessels seem 
to have had the advantage of the 
current, which carried them “ very 
swiftly” against the Venetians, 
who, in the doubtful dawn, were 
astonished by the sight of the glit- 
tering armour and banners bearing 
down upon them with all the im- 
a of the great stream. The 

enetian admiral sent off a mes- 
sage to warn Carmagnola; but 
before he could reach the river- 
bank, the two fleets, in a disas- 
trous jumble, had drifted out of 
reach. Carmagnola stood on the 
shore, hot with ineffectual haste, 
spending his wrath in shouts of 
encouragement to his comrades, 
and in cries of rage and dismay as 
he saw the tide of fortune drifting 
on, carrying the ships of Philip in 





wild concussion against the hapless 
Venetians, the armour of the com- 
betants gleaming, the trumpets. 
blaring, the roars of falling masts 
and cordage adding to the confu- 
sion, out of which stood the high 
poops, each a little castle, with its 
crown of armed men. When 
things became desperate, Trevi- 
sano, the admiral, got to shore in a 
little boat, and fled, carrying with 
him the treasure of 60,000 gold 
pieces, which was one of the great 
objects of the attack. But this. 
was almost all that was saved from 
the rout. Bigli says that seventy 
ships were taken, of which twenty- 
eight were ships of war; but in 
this he is probably mistaken, as he 
had himself described the fleet as. 
one of thirty ships. ‘ The slaugh- 
ter,” he adds, “ was greater than 
any that was ever known in Italy, 
more than 2500 men being said to- 
have perished, in witness of which 
the Po ran red, a great stream of 
blood, for many miles.” A few 
ships escaped by flight, and many 
fugitives, no doubt, in boats, and 
by the banks, where they were as- 
sailed by the peasants, who, taking 
advantage of their opportunity, 
and with many a wrong to wwe 
killed alarge number. Such a dis- 
astrous defeat had not happened 
to Venice for many a day. 

The Venetian historian relates 
that Carmagnola received the warn- 
ing and appeal of the admiral 
with contempt—“ as he was of a 
wrathful nature, di natura ira-- 
condo, and with a loud voice re- 
proved the error of the Venetians, 
who, despising his counsel, refused 
the support to the army on land 
which they had given to their 
naval expedition; nor did he be- 
lieve what the messengers told 
him, but said scornfully that the 
admiral, fearing the form of an 
armed man, had dreamt that all 
the enemy in their boats were 
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born giants.” This angry speech, 
no doubt, added to the keen dis- 
satisfaction of the Venetians in 
knowing that their general re- 
mained inactive on the bank while 
their ships were thus knocked to 
ieces. The truth probably lies 
tween the two narratives, as so 
often happens; for Carmagnola 
might easily express his hot im- 
ee with the authorities who 
ad refused to be guided by his 
experience, and with the ad- 
miral who took the tirst unex- 
pected man in armour for a giant, 
when the messengers roused him 
with their note of alarm in the 
middle of the night, and yet have 
set himself in motion at once, 
though only to see the drifting 
of the grappled ships beyond his 
reach. He himself took the defeat 
so profoundly to heart,that the sen- 
ators were compelled in the midst of 
their own trouble to send ambas- 
sadors to soothe him—“ to mitigate 
his frenzy, that they might not fall 
into greater evil, and to keep him 
at his post.”. It is evident, we 
think, that the whole affair had 
been in direct opposition to his 
advice, and that instead of being 
in the wrong, he felt himself able 
to take a very high position with 
the ill-advised Signoria, and to re- 
sent the loss which must have 
been galling to him beyond meas- 
ure, not only as a triumph of his 
immediate rivals, the Milanese cap- 
tains, but as the cause of undoubt- 
ed congratulation and satisfaction 
to Philip, his personal enemy. The 
Venetians avenged the disaster by 
sending a fleet at once to Genoa, 
where, coursing along the lovely 
line of the eastern Riviera, they 
caught in a somewhat similar way 
the Genoese fleet and annihilated 
it. But this is by the way. 
Carmagnola all this time lay like 


Achilles sullen in his tent. ome 
himself came in his joy and triump 


to the neighbourhood, but could 
not tempt the disgusted general to 
more than a languid passage of 
arms. An attempt to take Cre. 
mona by surprise made by one of 
his officers, a certain Cavalcabé, 
seemed as if it might have been 
crowned with success had the gen- 


eral bestirred himself with suf. | 


ficient energy—“if Carmagnola 
had sent more troops in aid.” As 
it was, the expedition, being un- 
supported, had to retire. “The 
taking of the city being thus out 
of thought, he sent all his people 
into winter quarters: for the 
great rains which had fallen durin 
the autumn made the yearab 
one for military movements.” He 
lay thus sullen and disheartened in 
his leaguer even when spring re- 
stored the means of warfare, even 
though his old enemy Piccinino 
was up and stirring, picking up 
here and there a castle in the 
disturbed precincts of the Cremo. 
nese. “The marvel grew,” cries 
Sabellico, “that Carmagnola let 
these people approach him, and 
never moved,” 

The Signoria, in the meantime, 
had been separately and _ silent- 
ly turning over many thoughts 
in their mind on the subject of 
this general who was not as the 
others, who would not be com- 
manded nor yet dismissed, too 
great to be dispensed with, too 
troublesome to manage. Ever 
since the memorable incidents of 
the battle of Maclodio, doubts of 
his good faith had been in their 
minds. Why did he liberate 
Philip’s soldiers if he really wish- 
ed to overthrow Philip? It was 
Philip himself—so the eommission- 
ers had said in heir indignation— 
whom he had set free; and who 


could tell that the treachery at . 


Soncino was not of his own con- 
triving, or that he had not stood 
aloof of set purpose while the ships 
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were cut in pieces? Besides, was it 
not certain that many a Venetian 
had been made to stand aside 
while this northern mountaineer, 
this rude Piedmontese, went swag- 
gering through the streets — 
the noblest at arm’s-length ? 
hundred hidden vexations came up 
when some one at last introduced 
his name, and suddenly the senators 
with. one consent burst into the 
long-deferred discussion for which 
every one was ready. 


~ “There were not a few,” says Sa- 


bellico, ‘‘ who from the beginning, had 
suspected Carmagnola. These now 
openly in the Senate declared that this 
suspicion not only had not ceased but 
increased, and was increasing every 
day; and that except his title of 
commander, they knew nothing in 
him that was not hostile to the Vene- 
tian name. The others would not 
believe this, nor consent to hold him 
in such suspicion until some manifest 
signs of his treachery were placed be- 
fore them. The Senate again and 
again referred to the Avvogodori the 
question whether such a man ought 
to be retained in the public service, 
or whether, if cunitatell of treachery, 
he ought to be put to mortal punish- 
ment. This deliberation, which lasted 
a very long time, ought to demonstrate 
how secret were the proceedings of the 
Senate when the affairs of the country 
were in question, and how profound 
the good faith of the public coun- 
sellors. For when the Senate was 
called together for this object, enter- 
ing into counsel at the first lighting of 
torches, the consultation lasted till it 
was full day. Carmagnola himself 
was in Venice for some time while it 
was proceeding ; and going one morn- 
ing to pay his respects to the Doge, 
he met him coming out of the council- 
chamber to the palace, and with much 
cheerfulness asked whether he ought 
to bid him good morning or good 
evening, seeing he had not slept since 
supper? To whom that prince replied 
smiling, that among the many serious 
matters which had been talked of in 
that long discussion, nothing had been 
oftener mentioned than his (Carmag- 
nola’s) name. But in order that no 
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suspicion might be awakened by these 
words, he immediately turned the con- 
versation to other subjects. This was 
nearly eight months before there was 
any question of death ; and so secret 
was this council, holding everything 
in firm and perpetual silence, that no 
conjecture or suspicion reached Car- 
magnola. And though many of the 
order of the senators were by long in- 
timacy his friends, and many of them 
poor, who might have attained great 
rewards from Carmagnola had the 
betrayed this secret, nevertheless all 
kept it faithfully.” 


There is something grim and 
terrible in the smiling reply of the 
Doge to the man whose life was 
being played for between these 
secret judges, that his name had 
been one of those which came 
oftenest uppermost in their discus- 
sions. With what eyes must the 
splendid Venetian in his robes of 
state, pale with the night’s watch- 
ing, have looked at the soldier, 
erect and cheerful, con fronte molto 
allegra, who came across the great 
court to meet him in the first light 
of the morning, which after the 
dimness of the council-chamber and 
its dying torches ‘would dazzle the 
watcher’s eyes? The other red- 
robed figures, dispersing like so 
many ghosts pale-eyed before the 
day, did they glance at each other 
with looks of baleful meaning as 
the unsuspicious general passed 
with many salutations and friendly 
words mf greetings—“ Shall it be 
good even or good morrow, illus- 
trious gentlemen, who watch for 
Venice while the rest of the world 
sleeps?” Would there be grace 
enough among the secret council- 
lors to hurry their steps as they 
passed him, or was there a secret 
enjoyment in Foscari’s double en- 
tendre—in that fatal smile with 
which he met the victim? The 
great Court which has witnessed 
so much has rarely seen a stranger 
scene. 
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It was some time after this, 
after the long, but, in the belief of 
the time, justifiable delay of the 
winter, that the Senate at last 
came to a decision in this ques- 
tion. That Carmagnola still ling- 
ered in camp doing little or noth- 
ing added a sort of exasperation 
to the impatience of the city, and 

ave their rulers a justification 
or what they were about to do. 
The Venetian senators had no 
thought of leaving their general 
free to carry over to Philip the 
help of his great name in case of 
another war. Carmagnola’s sword 
thrown suddenly into the balance 
of power which was so critical in 
Italy, might have swayed it in al- 
most any conceivable direction— 
and this was a risk not to be lightly 
encountered. Had he shaken the 
dust from his feet at Mestre, and, 
instead of embarking upon the la- 
goon, turned his horse round upon 
the beach, and = off as he 
had done from Philip’s castle to 
some other camp—the Florentines’, 
perhaps, or his own native Duke 
Amadeo of Savoy—what revolu- 
tion might happen? He had done 
it once, but the magnificent Sig- 
noria were determined that he 
should not do it again. Therefore 
the blow must be sharp and sud- 
den, allowing no time for thought. 
Thanks to that force of secrecy of 
which the historian brags, Carmag- 
nola had no thought of any harm 
intended tohim. He thought him- 
self the master of the situation— 
he to whom only a year before the 
rulers of Venice had sent ‘a depu- 
tation to soothe and caress their 
general, lest he should throw up 
his post. Accordingly, when he 
received the fatal message to re- 
turn to Venice in order to give his 
good masters advice as to the 

e, he was no more suspicious 
than Othello in the same circum- 
stances might have been. He set 


. [April 


out at once, taking with him one 
of his lieutenants in war, Gonzaga, 
the lord of Mantua, and rode 
along the green Lombard plains in 
all the brilliancy of their spring 
verdure, received wherever he 
halted with honour and welcome, 
When he reached the Brenta he 
took boat ; and his voyage down 
the slow-flowing stream, which has 
been always so dear to the Vene- 
tians, was like a royal progress. 
The Brenta was not then, as now, 
a long line of villas, in which, as. 
in Goldoni’s days, there was per- 
petual merrymaking. But yet the 
noble dwellers on the banks, “ac. 
cording to their habit,” Sabellico 
says, received him as he passed, 
con molto festa. And so he went 
to his fate. At Mestre he was met 
by an escort of eight gentlemen 
from Venice—those, no doubt, to 
whom the historian refers as bound 
to him by long intimacy, who yet 
never breathed to him a word of 
warning. With this escort he 
crossed the lagoon, the towers and 
lofty roofs of Venice rising’ from 
out the rounded line of sea, his 
second home, the country of which 
he had boasted, where every man 
received his due. 
How did they talk with him, 
those silken citizens who knew 
but would not by a look betra 
whither they were leading their 
noble friend? Would they tell 
him the news of the city, what was 
thought of the coming peace, what 
intrigues were afloat, where Tre- 
visano, the unlucky admiral, had 
gone to hide his head in his banish- 
ment ? or would the conversation 
flow on the last great public show, 
or some rare conceit in verse, or 
the fine fleet that followed the 
Bucentauro when last the Serenest 
Priuce took the air upon the 
lagoon? But Carmagnola was not 
lettered, nor a courtier, so that 
such subjects would have little 
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charm for him. When the boats 
swept past San Stai, would not a 
waving scarf from some balcony 
show that his wife and young 
daughter had come out to see 
him pass, though well aware that 
the business of the Signoria 
went before any indulgence at 
home? Or perhaps he came not 
by Canereggio but up the Giudecca, 
with the wind and spray from the 
sea blowing in his face as he ap- 
roached the center of Venetian 
ife. He was led by his courtier- 
attendants to the palace direct— 
the senators having, as would seem, 
urgent need of his counsel. As he 
entered the fatal doors, those com- 
lacent friends, to save him any 
trouble, turned back and dismissed 
the retainers, without whom a 
gentleman never stirred abroad, 
informing them that their master 
had much to. say to the Doge, and 
might be long detained. 
ere romance comes in with 
unnecessary aggravations of the 
tragic tale, relating how, not find- 
ing the Doge, as he had expected, 
awaiting him, Carmagnola turned 
to go to his own house, but was 
stopped by his false friends, and 


‘led, on pretence of being shown 


the nearest exit, another gloomy 
way—a way that led through be- 
wildering passages into the prisons. 
No sentimental Bridge of Sighs 
existed in these days. But when 
the door of the strong-room which 
was to be his home for the rest of 
his mortal life was opened, and the 
lively voices of his conductors sank 
in the shock of surprise and horror, 
and all that was abont to be rushed 
on Carmagnola’s mind, the situa- 
tion is one which requires no aid 
of dramatic art. Here, in a mo- 
ment betrayed out of the air and 
light, and the freedom which he 
had used so proudly, this man, 
who had never feared the face of 
men, must have realised his fate. 
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At the head of a great army one 
day, a friendless prisoner the next, 
well aware that the light of da 
would never clear up the proceed- 
ings against him,or common justice, 
such as awaits a poor picker and 
stealer, stand between him and the 
judges whose sentence was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Let us hope that 
those intimates who had accom- 
anied him thus far slunk away 
in confusion and shame from the 
look of the captive. So much 
evil as Carmagnola had done in 
his life—and there is no reason 
to suppose, and not a word to 
make us believe, that he wasa 
sanguinary conqueror, or abused 
the position he held—must have 
been well atoned by that first 
moment of enlightenment and 
despair. 
uring the thirty days tliat fol- 
lowed, little light is thrown upon 
Carmagnola’s dungeon. He is 
swallowed up in the darkness, “ ex- 
amined by torture before the 
Secret Council,” a phrase that 
chills one’s blood—until they have 
the evidence they want, and full 
confirmation in the groans of the 
half-conscious sufferer of all ima- 
ined or concocted accusations. 
Sabellico asserts that the proof 
against him was “in letters which 
he could not deny were in his own 
hand, and by domestic testimony,” 
whatever that may mean ; and does 
not mention the torture. “The 
points of the accusation were 
these,” he adds,—“ succor refused 
to Trevisano, and Cremona saved ~ 
to Philip by his treacherous abstin- 
ence.” The fact, however, is more 
simply stated by Navagero before 
the trial, that “the Signoria were 
bent on freeing themselves ” from 
a general who had apparently 
ceased to be always victorious,after 
the excellent habit of republics, 
which was to cut off the head of 
every unsuccessful leader—thus 
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effectually preventing further fail- 
ure, on his part at least. 
Carmagnola was not a man of 
words. Yet he might have launch- 
ed with his dying breath some 
ringing defiance to catch the echoes, 
and leave in Venetian ears a re- 
collection, a watchword of rebel- 
lion to come. The remorseless 
Council thought of this, with the 
vigilance and subtle genius which 
inspired all the proceedings of their 
secret conclave; and when the 
May morning dawned which was 
to be his last, a crowning indignity 
was added to his doom. He was 
led out con uno sbhadocchio in bocca, 
gagged, “in order that he might 
not speak,” to the Piazzetta, now so 
cheerful and so gay, which then 
hadjthe most dreadful associations 
of any in Venice. “ Between the 
columns,” the blue lagoon, with all 
its wavelets flinging upward their 
countless gleams of reflection in 
the early sun; _ the rich-hued sails 
standing out against the blue ; the 
great barges coming serenely in, as 
now, with all their many-coloured 
stores from the Lido farms and 
fields,—the gondolas crowding to 
the edge of the fatal pavement, the 
populace rushing from behind. No 
doubt the windows of the ducal 
palace, or so much of the galleries 
as were then in existence, were 
crowded with spectators too. Si- 
lent, carrying his head high, like 
him of whom Dante writes who 
held great Hell itself in despite— 
sdegnoso even of that gag between 
his lips—the great soldier, the 
general whose praises had rung 
through Venice,and whose haughty 
looks had been so familiar in the 
streets, was led forth to his death. 
By that strong argument of the axe, 
unanswerable, incontestible, the 


Signoria managed to liberarsi of 
many an inconvenient servant and 
officer, either unsuccessful or too 
fortunate. Carmagnola had both 
of these faults. He was too great, 
and for once he had failed. The 
people called Sventura / Sventura! 
“Misfortune! Misfortune!” in 
their dark masses, as they struggled 
to see the wonderful sight. eir 
8 lagen could isaek. beagainst 
the victim on that day of retribu- 
tion ; and perhaps had his voice 
been free to speak to them, might 
have thought of other things to 
shout, which the Signoria had been 
less content to hear. 
Thus ended the great Carmag. 
nola, the most famous of all Italian 
soldiers of fortune. Over one of 
the doors of the noble church of the 
Frari there has hung for genera. 
tions a coffin pons with a pall, 
in which it was long supposed that 
his bones had been placed, sus- 
pended between: heaven and earth 
per infamia, as a romantic Custode 
says. This, however, is one of the 
fables of tradition. He was buried 
in San Francisco delle Vigne (not 
the present church), whence at a 
later perion his remains were trans- 
ferred to Milan. 


ished to Treviso with a modest 
pension, yet a penalty of death 
registered against them should they 
break bonds—so determined, it is 
evident, were the Signora to leave 
no means by which the general 
could be avenged. And what be- 
came of these poor women is un- 
known. Such unconsidered trifles 
drop through the loopholes of his- 
tory, which,has nothing to do with 
hearts that are broken or hopes 
that cannot be renewed. 





His wife and . 
daughter, or daughters, were ban-. 
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The Pictures of Richard Doyle. 


THE PICTURES OF RICHARD DOYLE, 


Aw inhabitant of Florence, in 
Dante’s time, pointed out the poet 
as “the man who had been in 
hell.” Richard Doyle might well 
enjoy the more pleasing designa- 
tion of the man who had been in 
Elfiand. He spent much of his 
time there, and has brought away 
a great deal of information about 
the manners and customs of its in- 
habitants. Excepting Mr Lemuel 
Gulliver, nobody has been keener 
in observing and describing the 
features of a strange country and 
state of society. These we find 
recorded in many of Doyle’s de- 
lightful sketches and pictures, of 
which, from our recollections of 
them at the present and other 
exhibitions and elsewhere, we shall 
endeavour to give a chronicle and 
brief abstract. : 

In the first place, he amply 
confirms the common notion that 
fairies, spirits, elves, and goblins 
are not troubled with a pressing 
sense of the responsibilities of 
existence, but take life in a de- 
sultory, devil-may-care sort of 
fashion. Nothing like settled busi- 
ness casts its shadow over them. 
None of them appears ever to 
have kept a shop or a counting- 
house, or to have contributed in 
the least degree to the cultivation 
of the soil. The utilitarian doc- 
trines not only do not prevail, but 
do not exist among them. Their 
state affairs are entirely ceremo- 
nial. They never had a legislative 
assembly, though the waste of time, 
idle talk, foolish jest, and absence 
of common-sense, which prevail in 
such places, would not be foreign 
to their habits. Trades must have 


existed among them, since they 

are generally (though not always) 

clothed, the upper classes in robes, 
VOL. CXXXVII.—NO. DCCCXXXIV. 


and the multitude in the fashions 
preserved since Elizabeth’s time— 
doublets, tight hose, short cloaks, 
eater caps, and long-toed shoes. 

eavers, men’s tailors and wo- 
men’s tailors, shoemakers, &c., 
must therefore have existed some- 
where, possibly as slaves immured 
in workshops. But as the whole 
population was always ready to 
swarm forth at a moment’s notice, 
for sport or mischief, as if bank 
holiday were Peete their occu- 
pations could never have been 
of an exacting kind. Thus (we 
learn) a venturous equestrian 
having come on a party of them 
revelling on the sea-shore, and 
jadtned up one of their goblets, 
all Elfland, male and female, old 
and young, is represented as in 
pursuit of the marauder. The 
only sprite (according to Doyle) 
that has ever evinced a steady pur- 
pose, is one clad in white, who 
makes it her business to haunt a 
particular bridge, and allows no 
one to cross who does not kneel to 
her. Forming the only brightspot 
in the picture, except her own re- 
flection in the water, she sits in 
the midst of an admirably painted 
piece of woodland which frames an 
arched passage for the course of 
the stream. This sprite has evi- 
dently suffered some great wrong, 
most likely from a male sprite, 
leading her to follow the example 
of the misanthrope mentioned by 
Mr Weller, who “ kept a ’pike and 
rewenged himself on society by 
taking tolls.” But in general they 
seem to have no object beyond the 
impulse of the moment. Thus a 
fairy encountering an owl, on turf 
or in tree, is impelled to fondle the 
solemn bird, who, as might be ex- 
pected from his imperturbable 

21 
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character, merely tolerates the 
familiarity without any kind of 
response. In some of these picto- 
rial records, whole rows of elves 
are seated, each beside his or 
her owl. But this infatuation for 
owls is evidently of the most 
transient nature, and would be 
dissolved instantly on the oppor- 
tunity of some other diversion, 
such as a race or a gallop. For 
this purpose they will mount a 
flock of small birds, or bound on 
the backs of the inhabitants of a 
rabbit-warren, and launch forth on 
a wild and reckless career.. The 
rabbit, though very delightful to 
sit upon—his downy back being 
more comfortable, especially to the 
unclad, than the best saddle that 
ever came out of Piccadilly, and 
his ears pleasanter to the grasp 
than either snaffle or curb-rein—is 
yet an uncertain kind of steed, as 
the many mishaps shown in the 
course of a run testify ; while his 
habit of disappearing suddenly ina 
hole is such as the first equestrians 
can hardly be expected to contend 
against. Sometimes a troop on the 
ramble will vault on the backs of a 
flock of geese, and urge them with 
outstretched necks and striding 
webs across the common ; but even 
@ goose will turn when rode upon, 
and a dismounted jockey is being 
severely pecked by his feathered 
courser. The back of the lowly 
beetle pursuing his deliberate way 
to a point a few yards off, where 
he may possibly arrive in the 
course of the night, is not dis- 
dained by the elf disposed for 
equestrian exercises. But the most 
poctical of all the coursers be- 
stridden by elf or fairy is the bat. 
A whole company thus mounted 
are rising into the air from the 
banks of a reedy lake. No less 


than four pictures represent Ariel, 
the prince of elves, ax borne thus 
in solitary wavering flight through 


the sky. Now he is going aloft 
in the light of the high full moon, 
only his face, that of a chubby 
child, seen over the head of the 
bat round whose neck his arms 
are thrown. Anon he is seated 
gracefully upright, clasping his 
knees between the brown pinions, 
himself equipped with short wings 
like those of a pretty moth, and 
evidently on confidential terms 
with his steed, who turns his head 
upward towards the rider; and 
in this drawing only, the cres- 
cent moon is seen with admirable 
effect through the elaborate pat- 
tern of the bat’s leathern wing, 
while two stars struggle throug 
the dim blue vapour of the aw, 
Again we see him seated with his 


face to the bat’s tail, soaring in . 


a higher, calmer region, no stars 
above nor landscape below. Lastly, 
led into forgetfulness of time by 
the fascinating nature of his excur- 
sion, he is surprised by the red 
streaks of dawn, as they stretch 
between the dim earth and the 
awakening sky, tipping with crim- 
son the rocks that bound the small 
estuary over which he happens to 
be flying. Why Ariel, we could 
go swift as an arrow from a Tar- 
tar’s bow, should have found diver- 
sion in so slow a conveyance as the 
winged mouse, we cannot account 
for otherwise than by supposing 
that while pegged in the entrails 
of the cloven pine from which 
Prospero feleiabed him, he naturall 

became acquainted with his fel- 
low-tenants who would be hanging 
by the heels in that retreat, an 

formed with them a lifelong friend- 
ship, doing equal credit to his head 
and heart. 

The tenants of fairyland seem 
sometimes to have experienced an 
impulse towards benevolence or 
usefulness ; but it was probably 
accidental, and only the result of 
a desire to amuse  themselvés. 
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Thus a musical fairy is giving a 
singing lesson toa number of small 
birds, but happily without having 
induced them to abandon their 
natural notes. And two pictures 
commemorate a practice of the 
fairies of combing and dressing 
the goats’ beards on Saturday 
night, to make them smart for 
Sunday. The ceremony, or assig- 
nation, takes place on a hillside— 
partly bright with sunset, partly 
darkened with the shadow of ap- 
proaching night. The sylph beau- 
ties—possessing, let us hope, only 
an imperfect sense of smell—de- 
vote themselves with a will to their 
task,—combing, twining, and plait- 
ing the tufted chins; while the 
billy-goats submit with good grace 
to the fascinating barbers, except 
one restive capricorn who gallops 
away, and another that from 
behind a rock peeps furtively 
at his hairdresser, who beckons 
him with cajoling finger. This 


. subject (as we told the artist) 


ought to have been treated by 
Herkomer. However, as a rule, 
they make no pretence to benev- 
olence, but rather the contrary. 
Thus a number of them, as if the 
agents of an Imperial Chancellor, 
are egging on two frogs to fight, 
by taunts and suggestions of good 
grounds for quarrel, as wounded 
honour and so forth. Another 
mocks and gibes at a large toad, 
whose profoundly meditative and 
sedentary aspect precludes all idea 
of possible provocation, For some 
reason the lesser amphibia are not 
esteemed in elfland, and when not 
objects of hostility are exposed to 


' practical jokes. No elf can passa 


frog without jeering at him, or, if 
coming on him from behind, using 
him for the purpose of giving a 
back—a practice which explains 
the name of apopular game. The 
cause of this ill-feeling is to be 
found in one of the largest pictures, 
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the “‘ Battle of Elves and Frogs.” 
At some remote, even prehis- 
toric, period, a casus belli arose 
between the two peoples; pér- 
haps a frog ambassador had been 
disrespectful to Oberon—or the 
elves may have wished to estab- 
lish a stable government in some 
distant and populous swamp ; 
anyhow, war alone could decide 
the matter. The elves took upa 
strong position on a rising ground, 
at the foot of which was a natural 
moat, in the shape of a reedy pond. 
And here we see how the rules of 
war are subject to change under 
novel circumstances. In ordinary 
cases a bridge would have been 
necessary in order to approach the 
position. But the gallant frogs, 
flinging themselves boldly into one 
of their native elements, have 
crossed the obstacle and scaled the 
heights. Some of the most forward 
spirits of the amphibious army have 
forced their way up to the very 
mound where the elf-king and 
leader has stationed himself, like 
Harold at Hastings, and have even 
turned his flank. But the sprites, 
in loose formation, have met the 
enemy, someof whom, their retreat 
accelerated by panic, are already de- 
scribing wonderful parabolas in the 
air on their way to the pond. In 
the centre of the picture, a speckled 
champion is receiving full in his 
yellow stomach the thrust of a 
spear of grass. A frog’s counte- 
nance would not seem to lend it- 
self to much play of feature, but 
his is not inexpressive of anguish. 
As in a medieval battle, prisoners 
are led away on both sides. The 
captive frogs were apparently held 
to ransom, but the goblins are 
placed hors de combat by being 
dropped into the pond. The frog 
general is slyly represented as 
keeping well out of the battle on 
the opposite shore, attended by an 
obsequious staff. No doubt the 
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elves prevailed ; for, as‘ we have 
seen, they have treated the frogs 
ever since as a subject people. 
Most likely Mr Doyle found the 
narrative of this celebrated action, 
which he calls the sixteenth de- 
cisive battle of the world, in some 
ancient fairy chronicle, or perhaps 
woven in pos Poe tapestry, and hung 
on the walls of a palace in that 
strange country. 

In much later times the elves 
met in battle afar more formidable 
enemy, the Crows,—not the Indian 
tribe of that name, but the preda- 
tory race against whom we our- 
selves wage war, chiefly with scare- 
crows—a kind of troop possessin 
but little manceuvring power, an 
from whom Mr Childers probabl 
took his idea of short-service sol- 
diers. The elves, as before, took 
up a strong position on a knoll 
crowned with an ancient tower ; 
but against an enemy who de- 
scends from the air, advantages of 
o— do- not count for much. 

e battle is very desperate ; when 
elf meets crow, then comes the tug 
of war. Many elves are prostrate, 
and are being violently pecked ; 
one kas his pointed cap torn from 
his head—which is probably held 
as equivalent to taking his scalp. 
On the other hand, crows have 
fallen, and one in the distance is 
coming to earth transfixed by a 
goblin’s arrow. Only the advanced- 
guard of the crows is engaged ; 
their supports are formed on a 
neighbouring group of leafless 
trees, while the battalions of re- 
serve are coming up in such num- 
bers as to darken the sky. If the 
commander of the rooks is not a 
mere vain babbler, cawing for ever 
in his own glorification, but an 
able tactician, he has evidently 
great chances open to him. The 
landscape of this picture is one of 
the best that Doyle ever painted ; 
the evening sky darkened by the 
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cloud of birds, the trees in the 


inundated meadow, the ancient 
tower, are all of high order, and 
produce a most harmonious even- 
ing effect. 

t has long been known that 
the government of fairyland is in 
form monarchical, The consort of 
the fairy king is treated with high 
respect, and, next to war, the most 
serious business of her subjects is 
the manifestation of respect and 
loyalty for her person. This takes 
a form quite different from our 
municipal addresses and deputa. 
tions. Ina small picture the elf- 

ueen is seen seated in the moon- 
light on a tall mushroom, while 
around her, wheel in an informal 
dance her courtier-circle, each foot- 
Ing it according to his own notion 
of a step—an improved form of 
demonstration which we recom- 
mend to the consideration of the 
Lord Mayor and Common Council. 
The court seems to be constituted 
mainly on the principles of those 
of Europe, except that many of © 
the courtiers are without clothes; 
there are young maids-of-honouwr, 
equerries, &c., descended, no doubt, 
from the ancient families of Cob- 
web, Peas-blossom, and Maustard- 
seed ; while greybeard officers of 
state are not wanting, figuring as 
Masters of the Ceremonies and 
old Sticks-in-Waiting. The whole 
circle are apt to flow forth in 
strange revelry, following some 
sudden impulse. Mr Doyle, while 
drawing a woodland dell in his 
best manner, once saw the whole 
court threading their way likes 
stream of coloured light under the 
broad leaves of the ‘water-plants , 
that grew on the margin of a pool, 
where they had disturbed, but not 
alarmed, a solitary kingfisher. And 
again, in sportive moments, they 
have disguised themselves in Wat- 
teau-like costumes, and, bewigged 
and behooped, enacted, under the 
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ancient trees of parks and lawns, 
the revels of long-departed owners 
and their guests. 

It is apparently the fairy queen’s 
gracious habit to sleep in any suit- 
able spot surrounded with her 
court, We find her thus reposing 
on the rocky shore of a mountain- 
tarn. The moonlight is painted in 
this picture with remarkable effect ; 
and we thus learn that fairies do 
not always spend the night in roam- 
ing, which may be one reason why 
they are not to be seen any or 
every night, but sometimes prefer 
to sleep beneath the chaste beams 
of the watery moon. The fairy 
king seems to entertain unsocial 
and unconnubial views on the sub- 
ject of repose; for we find him, 

twixt afternoon and evening, 
asleep by himself under a hollow 
bank amid the roots of a tree, 
while overhead float slowly, guard- 
ing his slumbers, the lords and 
ladies of the bedchamber, After 
the lapse of so many ages since the 
time of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ the queen seems still occa- 
sionally to add to the legitimate 
succession ; for we find her in one 
pretty scene nursing an elf-baby, 
with her crown on, while a blue- 
clad fairy, possibly an elder sister, 
helps to tend and fondle the royal 
infant. 

No living naturalist knows so 
much about dragons as Doyle. 
Next to fairies, he has studied 
them more than any other province 

of animated nature. For the most 
part they have been hostile to man, 
to the extent of habitual dining 
on human: virgins; and many 
knights since St George have 


sought to win fame, and the favour 
of the rescued maidens, by defying 
them to single combat. Our artist 
shows us, not the combat itself, 
which has perhaps been so often 
treated by medieval painters as to 
be incapable of fresh presentation, 
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but the preface and the last scene. 
Thus the historic dragon of Want- 
ley, roused by the loud challenge 
of the champion who defies him 
from the summit of the rock, is 
issuing from his craggy lair with 
an aspect suggestive of irritated 
feeling and bad language, which 
reminds us of the felonious inmate 
of a London slum once visited by 
Dickens, who looked out of the win- 
dow angrily demanding, “What the 
adjective substantive do you want 
here?” The end of the combat, 
under the title of “The Return of 
the Dragon-slayer,” is a favourite 
subject with Doyle, who evident- 
ly commemorates several distinct 
events of this kind—for whereas in 
one the dragon slain is dragged by 
the tail, in others he is led in captive 
by his conqueror (in one case with 
the knight’s pocket-handkerchief 
tied over the dragon’s eye, injured 
in the conflict); and in a drawin 

which we remember as exhibited 
a few years ago, the reptile’s — 
tude was such that, although he 
extended along an entire street, his 
tail was still round the corner. 
But in all cases the knight cara- 
coles proudly through the town, 
amidst the applause of the popu- 
lace and the greetings of civic, 
functionary,dame,and demoiselle— 
everybody admiring and congratu- 
lating, except another knight who 
preserves a lofty and disdainful 
aspect, to show how lightly a war- 
rior of his prowess esteems such 
feats. The dragon was not al- 
ways, however, the enemy of man ; 
he had his softer moments, as when 
he is seen playing chess with a 
princess, and could even make him- 

self useful, It is well known that 
the christening of earthly princes 

and princesses is frequently -at- 

tended by powerful fairies, their 

godmothers, who bestow on them 

various excellences of mind and 

person, though with what result in 
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after-life has never been quite clear. 
One of these generous sponsors is 
— as coming forth from the 
' palace after the ceremony, to return 
to her own dominions ; and, for 
conveyance, at the door is waiting 
her dragon, who has of necessity 
been kept in the street during the 
visit, as no building shorter than 
the Thames tunnel could have 
stabled an animal of his extent. 
This dragon is submitting to be 
held by asmart goblin-groom whom 
he could have swallowed like an 
oyster, and is good-humoredly 
unconscious that some, street-boys, 
distant a few minutes’ walk, are 
taking liberties with his tail. 
Incidentally we learn from Doyle 
a good deal about the personal 
attributes of dragons. e per- 
ceive that as there are one-humped 
and two-humped camels, and one- 
horned and two-horned rhinocer-. 
oses, so there are one-headed and 
two-headed dragons. One groom, 
however, suffices to hold a two- 
headed dragon, used for draught or 
riding, as he might suffice for a pair 
of horses. Besides the teeth and 
claws, the spiky wings, shaped on 
the principle of holly-leaves, would 
cause considerable annoyance to 
an antagonist if vigorously flapped 
about his head; and further, the 
end of the tail is furnished with 
an arrow-head sting, which, if time 
ermits, can be brought up and 
baried in the body of the foe. 
Also the dragon’s eyes burn and 
his breath smokes, as if from an 
internal furnace ; so that the knight 
who would tackle him would find, 
altogether, a very ugly customer. 
We see also that the teadition ex- 
pressed in the tavern sign of the 
Green Dragon is a true one—the 
creature’s coat-of-mail is of the 
sheen of the ivy-leaf ; and though 
Campbell tells us how War “yoked 
the red dragons of her iron car,” we 
may, on Doyle’s authority, safely 


affirm of the dragon’s colour, as of 
the chameleon’s, “’Tis green—’tig 
green, sir, I assure ye.” 

One of the most curious and un- 
expected facts of shag ite which 
our artist has brought to light ig 
that respecting the young brood. 
Having supposed them to be rare 
animals, we were surprised to find 
them existing in flocks, hatched 
apparently from eggs, and used as 
a kind of farm-stock. Several 
representations show us witches 
driving young dragons to market, 
Who the purchasers can be of these 
strange articles of commerce we 
cannot devine—perhaps they are 
bought up by dealers who, after 
breaking them to harness or saddle, 
sell them to rich fairies. In one 
case the sorceress, young and not 
ungraceful, and clad in diaphanous 
drapery, is descending a mountain 
side in misty moonlight ; in an. 
other, an old witch, of the kind 


that Macbeth knew of, is driving 


with outstretched broom her singu- 
lar poultry along the shore ofa lake, 
on the margin of which stands a 
ruined monastery. In all cases the 
character of the flock is much the 
same : though quite newly hatched 
—for they are no bigger than tur- 
keys—there is plentyof latent trucu- 
lence to be developed with matur- 
ity; they show the fire of the race 
glowing in eye and nostril, and are 
extremely troublesome to drive. 
It was pleasant to see last year, 
at the Institute in Piccadilly, an 
indication that an artist, Mr Fitz- 


gerald, existed among us capable of. 


carrying on the traditions of Doyle. 
He had chosen for his subject a 
hare just escaped from the hounds, 
and resting within a screen of 

and brambles. In the distance the 
hunters and the pack are seen jog- 


ging homeward against the evening: 


sky. Round the fugitive are draw- 
ing the pitying fairy popoletias of 
the district, A sylph, splendidly 
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clad, is floating towards her, ex- 
pressing as plainly as looks may, 
“Poor dear!” while another in 
white raiment pats her panting 
breast. Two sprites that have 
woven a necklace of grass are put- 
ting it round the hare’s neck ; two 
more are bringing her red berries, 
as a slight refreshment after her 
exertions—the one presenting the 
offering on a leaf-platter, the other 
on the point of a thorn. An elf 
in scarlet, seated easily, though it 
might be thought uncomfortably, 
on the stem of a bramble, is watch- 
ing the hunters, evidently in order 
to give notice if they should return. 
And besides these, the grass and 
stems are populous with quaint 
forms, half sprite, half insect, who 
have no particular concern in the 
hare, but have been disturbed by 
the commotion, as a swarm of flies 
by an approaching step. This 
drawing, beautifully executed, is 
the more welcome as showing the 
race to be actuated by the novel 
impulse of benevolence. 

When not employed in his more 
serious and important function of 
showing us what goes on in fairy 
and dragon circles, Mr Doyle could 
relax into representations of our 
own scenery. He could show us 
the leafy recesses of a dell in 
Devonshire, or the stately towers 
of.a baronial castle in the North. 
One of his best landscapes repre. 
sents the park and seat of Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, which, contrary to 
what might be anticipated respect- 
ing the surroundings of that apostle 
of temperance, contains no water, 
but is full of spirit. On the verge 
of the crowded tombstones of Ha- 
worth churchyard, he has placed 
the dreary brewer» where the 
Brontés lived their intense imagin- 
ative lives—the picture being per- 
whe his reply to the question, 
“Tell me, where is Fancy bred ?” 








In early days he jae us the man 
comic outlines of daily life which 
adorned ‘ Punch,’ and the grotesque 
illustrations of our national history 
which he describes as rejected in 
the competition for decorating the 
walls of Westminster. But his 
real business lay with the scenery 
of that pleasant moonlit land-where 
Oberon ruled in the days of Duke 
Theseus and Bully Bottom, and 
which in more recent times had 
been illustrated by the French 
fairy chroniclers, Perrault and 
Madame d’Aulnois. 

A superficial observer would 
never have guessed from Mr Doyle’s 
aspect that he was connected inti- 
matelye with the inhabitants of 
fairyland or painter-in-ordinary 
to its royal family. Goodly of 
stature, he was also substantial of 
person, and could not be thought 
of for a moment as one who could 
join in racing on rabbits, leaping 
over toadstools, riding on bats, or 
floating about clothed in glorified 
cobwebs ; nor, on the other hand, 
was he of a temper to challenge 
dragons to combat. Kind and 
pleasant of discourse, gentle of 
voice, courteous of bearing, his 
value as a companion was very 
widely recognised, and his society 
was much coveted by the Titanias 
of Mayfair and Belgravia. His 
agreeable humor was by no means 
restricted to his pictures: he was 
quaint in speech 4s in art ; and his 
way of showing that something 
uttered had amused him—by retir- 
ing into his cravat, mM the recesses 
of. which a soft smothered laugh 
would be heard, and then emerging 
to cap the jest—was special to him- 
self. For the many who appre- 
ciated him, some of the brightness 
and grace which spread a whole- 
some illusion over common life 
died out of the world last year 
with Richard Doyle. 
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AN ANGLER’S GARLAND. 


THE ANGLER’S APRIL. 


“* Now is the time 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the > guile, 
y, 


To tempt the Trout. The well-dissembl 
The rod fine-tapering with elastic s ring, 
Snatched from the hoary steed the float ng line, 
And all thy slender watery stores prepare.” 
—Tuomson: The Seasons—Spring, 


1, 
Apri dawns.—Sweet month, when doves 
Tune their notes to wooing ; 
Filling primrose vales and groves 
‘ith soft vernal cooing. 


2. 
Month which, Keble hints, is sad 
— Inthe flowery places :-— 
Month, to anglers, “gay and glad,” ' 
Rich in troutful graces ! 


3 


Month which clears the torrent burn 
From its tincture muddy, 

And, with smiles, beholds it turn 
Into amber ruddy. 


4, 
Month which draws the witch-wand out ; 
That unvanquished timber, 
Curbing lustiest of trout, 
With tops stiff and limber : 


5. 
Curvilinear of play, 
Tough, elastic, slender : 
Runic staff, of many a day 
Seored with records tender.’ 





1 «Well may I guess and feel 
Why autumn should be sad ; 
But vernal airs should sorrow heal, 
Spring should be gay and glad : 
Yet as along this violet bank I rove, 
The languid sweetness seems to choke my breath, 
I sit me down beside the hazel grove, 
And sigh, and half could wish my weariness were death.” 
—‘ The Christian Year:’ Third Sunday after Easter. 
* “T have his rod still, and a sterling piece of wood hath it been. . . . There 
are notches on’t, along its butt, denoting the length of great fish mastered by 
the skill of its first possessor.” —Stoddart, ‘ Angling Reminiscences,’ p. 167. 
‘“* The butt of my rod being a measure.”—Sir H. Davy, ‘Salmonia,’ p. 35. 
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6. 


Month which opens parchment books, 
All illuminated 

With bright rainbow-feathered hooks, 
To clear silk-worm mated : 


7 


Month which thoughtfully reviews 
Hoarded stores of tackle : 

Then, with gentle hand, renews 
Splice, and knot, and hackle : 


8. 


Next, the gossamer-like line 
Ties, and straight delivers ; 
aa oo Fish, far off, and fine,' 
ippling lakes and rivers.” 


9. 


Scans the magic winch and wheel 
With approving glances :— 
(Gay — ‘* music of the reel,” 
hen a salmon dances !) 


10. 

Bids us well and truly try 
Landing-net and basket, 
Made, by “ heavenly alchymy,” * 
Golden mesh and casket. 


11. 


Calls us early ; sends us forth,— 
Us, whose “name is Legion,”— 
West, and East, and South, and North, 
O’er each watered region. 


12. 


Paints the mountain meres and streams 
With an angler’s rapture ;— 
Lakes, transfigured as in dreams, ~ 
Fish, that thirst for capture. 


13. 


Bless the showers ambrosial ; 
Bless the zephyrs blowing ; 

When our flies like manna fall, 
Light as summer’s snowing ! 





_1! “To fish fine, and far off, is the first and principal rule for Trout Ang- 
ling.” —‘ The or - ler,’ Part II. Chap. v. ° 


2 


ilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy.” 
—SHAKESPEARE : Sonnet xxxiii. 
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14. 


Forthwith be our blissful fate 
Lovingly to cozen 

“ Fario” by hundredweight, 
“ Ferox ” by the dozen. 


15. 
Where “ the great old subtil Trout” 
Lurks, profound and “ fearful,” * 
Ply the lure, and bring him out 
To the daylight cheerful. 


16. 
Draw the finny might he vaunts, 
Tricked with hues enamelled, 
From their deepest, hidden haunts, 
Artfully entrammelled. 


17. 
Gorgeous sides, in sooth, he hath :* 
Jewelled neck and,shoulder : 
His insignia of The Bath 
Dazzle the beholder. 


18. 


Diplomatically played, 
Netted, landed wisely, 

See ! he turns, when duly weighed,— 
Seven pounds precisely |! 


19. 


Should some lordly salmon lunge 
At the phantom airy, 

Give him butt, and let him plunge ; 
Watch his cantrips wary : 


20. 
How, in brave “ effeir of weir,” * 
O’er the pools he dashes ! 
How he scatters, far and near, 
Foam in silver flashes ! 


21. 


Steer and turn his headstrong course: 
Change his views erratic : 

And, with latent, suasive force, 
Rule his sports aquatic. 





1 “For you are to note, that the ~~ old Trout is both subtil and fearful, and 


does not usually stir out of his hold, but lies in it as close in the day, as the 

timorous hare does in her form.”—‘ The Compleat Angler,’ Chap. v. . 
* “ He bees a gorgeous tyke.”—Billy Balmer, apud Stoddart ; see ‘ An Ang- 

ler’s Rambles,’ p. 233. 8 «* Effeir of weir ”—array of war. 
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22. 


Reel him up with nimble sleight,— 
Coruscating, splendid :— 
Soon that notable sea-fight 
Shall be nobly ended. 


23. 
Lead him to yon shelving strand : 
Gaff him well and featly : 
Then, on flower-bespangled and, 
Let him slumber sweetly. 


24. 
How, like unrequited Love, 
There he lies “ a-bleeding ” !— 
(Crowner’s quest doth quickly prove :— 
“ Choked from over-feeding.”) 


25. 
Never more through lucid deeps 
Shall he glide or flounder : 
Though his scutcheon tells that,— Sleeps 
ere, a Thirty-pounder.” 


: 26. 


Where the wild-thyme purplest blows, 
High o’er margin sedgy, 

Where the purest Aqua flows, 
Drink that hero’s “ dredgie.” ' 


27. 


Isis, crown thy “ Double-First ” : 
Cam, thy “Senior Wrangler ” :— 
Highland Aqua, slake the thirst 
Of a “ Seaiee Angler.” 


28. 
“ Pax vopiscum,” rod, line, flies, 
Full of grace and favour !— 
“Er Cum Sprritv,”—replies 


One who prees peat-flavour ! 
J. P. M. 





'“ Dredgie”—dirige, dirge. From an antiphon in the ancient Office for the 
ore yg began : ‘‘ Dirtge, Dominus meus, in conspectu tuo vitam meam,”— 
my, 8, 
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THE ANGLER’S WISH. 


“T rn these flowery meads would be : 
These chrystal streams should solace me : 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice, 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Courte his chaste mate to acts of love. 


“Or on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty, please my mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss those flowers, 
And then, wash’d off April showers : 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song, 
There, see a blackbird feed her young. 


“ Or a leverock build her nest ; 
Here give my weary — rest ; 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus free from law-suits, and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 


“Or, with my Bryan, and a book, 

Loiter lon days near Shawford brook ; 

There sit by him, and eat my meat, 

There see the sun both rise and set : 
There bid good morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away : 

And angle on, and beg to have 


A quiet passage to a welcome grave.” 
Izaak WALTON, 
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His equidem vivam florentibus incola pratis : 
Flumina et hee vitro lucidiora colam : 

Qua strepitent amnes errantes, devius errem, 
Piscator virga letus arundinea : 

Quique tui casti spectentur, turtur, amores, 
Qualia et accipias preemia, fidus avis. 


Lentus et assideam muscoso in margine rivi, 
Spirat ubi Zephyris intemerata salus : 

Osculaque adspiciam florum qui rore madescunt, 
Vel pluviis quales dulcis Aprilis habet : 

Seu fundis modulos tu, lux mea, Kenna, propinquos, 
Seu merulam video que sua nata fovet : 


Aut ubi nidificans agris operatur alauda, 
Sollicitam mentem subrepat alta quies : 

Tune animo subeant jucunda oblivia vite, 
Immemor et terre, sidera querat Amor. 

Este procul, lites ; regum procul este tumultus ; 
Sit mihi letificee Pacis adesse comes, 


Scilicet adveniant Bryanus, parvusque libellus, 
Murmura qua resonent desilientis aque : 

Gratus erit conviva mihi : liceatque tueri 
Occiduum solem, luciferumque polum. 

Crastinus, ut rapido Phebo salvere juvabit, 
Inveniam solidum preteriisse diem. 

Sic mihi Di dederint piscando fallere vitam : 
Sic vitam solvat Mortis amica manus ! 
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FROM ‘ THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.’ 


“Ou, the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any ; 


Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many : 


Other joys 

Are but toys, 

Only this 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


“Tn a morning up we rise, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping, 


Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping : 


Then we go 

To and fro, 

With our knacks 

At our backs, 

To such streams 

As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


“When we please to walk abroad 


For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation : 
Where in a brook, 
With a hook, ° 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take, 
There we sit 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


“We have gentles in a horn, 


We have paste and worms too; 


GENEROSI piscatoris 
Preestat vita clara, 
Plena pacis et amoris, 
Pluribusque cara : 
Nam mundana 
Cuncta vana 
Sunt : hoc solum 
Vitat dolum ; 
Neque nocet, 
Neque docet 
Nisi charitates. 


Mane surgimus : spectamus 
Solem orientem : 
Visum poculis lavamus,— 

Mitte dormientem ! 
Mox deinde, 
Hine et inde, 
Rebus aptis 
Dorso captis, 
Properamus 
Ubi Tamus 
Recreat estates. 


Cum interdum nobis placet 
Rura peragrare, 
Domus, ecce ! campis jacet, 
Nata delectare : 
Rivis ibi 
—— sibi, 
Sive lacu, 
Hami acu 
Pisces capit, 
Et, (si sapit ! ) 
Sedet otiose. 


Nobis sunt in cornu, sane, 
Musce, gluten, vermes ; 


Wecan watch both night and morn, Vigilamus noctu, mane, 


Suffer rain and storms too ; 


Fortes, nec inermes : 
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None do here 

Use to swear ; 

Oaths do fray 

Fish away : 

We sit still 

And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


“Tf the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an ozier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter, 
Where in a dike 
Pearch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We do chase, 
Bleak or Gudgeon 
Without grudging, 
We are still contented. 


“ Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow 
That defends us from a shower, 

Making earth our pillow, 
here we may 

Think and pray 
Before deat 
Stops our breath : 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 

And to be lamented.” 


Jo. CHALKHILL. 


/ 


Nec sint rixee 
Hic enixe ; 
Pellunt, metu, 
Pisces, ceetu ; 
Nos sedemus, 
Et videmus 
Linum, curiose. 


Forte si per solis ictum 
Venerint sudores, 
Infra gelidum salictum 
Fugimus calores : 
Ibi multi 
Pisces stulti 
Sunt venandi, 
Et captandi : 
Preeda talis 
Fluvialis 
Ut est invidenda ! 


Cabat imber, hospitalem 
Umbram indagamur 
Sylvez viridis, ad qualem 
Solo reclinamur : 
Cogitantes 
Et orantes :— 
“ Cum sit vita 
Brevis, cita 
Mors sit, vana 
Sunt mundana, 
Prorsusque moerenda.” 
J. P.M, 
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THE WATERS, OF HERCULES.—PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.-—~A MODERN MARTYR. 


“Wenn dud en steilen Berg ersteigst 
Wirst du betriichtlich ichzen.” 


Lixea fire which has smouldered 
so low as to have almost reached 
extinction, and of a sudden leaps 
into new flame, so did the half- 
forgotten robber - panic reawaken 
with ten-fold strength, when one 
evening it became known that the 
Bohemian’s milk-girl had been as- 
saulted. 

A mam had burst through the 
bushes, while she was alone on the 
pathway ; had first torn the coin- 
necklace from her throat, and flung 
it contemptuously to the ground, 
and had shen wrenched her basket 
from her, and seizing on the fresh 
cheeses which it held, had disap- 
peared again in the forest. 

A robber who preferred milk- 
cheeses to gold coins could not 
belong to the most dangerous spe- 
cimens of his kind; but by the 
time the story had made the round 
of the place, he had not only grown, 
but multiplied; and there seemed 
cause enough for the patrols to 
walk abeut with fixed bayonets, 
challenging every shadow, and tak- 
ing each other into custody, in the 
name of the king. \ 

“ T do not see any logical grounds 
for giving up our plan,” said Gret- 
chen, on the evening of the event, 
while the red-hot story was being 
discussed beside the fountain. 

There had been a jonger expedi- 
tion than usual planned for the 
next day: they had intended to 
visit a cave among the mountains, 
and now the party was weighing 
the advisability of maintaining or 
relinquishing the idea. 

The Bohemian, being consulted 
' <« : 


—HEINE. 


as to the authenticity of the robber, 
calmly raised his shoulders. The 
girl was a Roumanian, he remark. 
ed, and therefore, of course, more 
inclined to falsehood than to truth, 
The account she gave was con- 
fused ; superstitious terrors had 
bewildered her faculties. At the 
first appearance of the man, she 
had naturally jumped to the conclu. 
sion that this was the wicked spirit 
Miasanoptie,under whose evil bane 
falls every Roumanian who is fool. 
ish enough to stand at the cross. 
ing of two roads while the sun is 
setting. ‘ And,” added the Bohe. 
mian, with scornful pity, “the 
stupid girl maintains that it is the 
Tuesday which has brought her 
bad luck ; for—would you believe 
it ?—these people here call the Tues- 
day a bad day: they will neither 
begin nor finish anything on 3 
Tuesday.” 

. “But have you not got some- 
thing of that sort in Bohemia too?” 
Gretchen ventured to suggest. 

“Why, Friday is our — 
day,” said the Bohemian, wi 
wondering simplicity. “ It is only 
such ignorant people as these who 
could make Tuesday the bad day.” 

“Why, then Bohemians can be 
superstitious too?” 

The Bohemian’s blue eyes were 
fixed upon her with a sort of sor- 
rowful reproach. 

“That is not a superstition, 
Fraulein ; that is a belief.” 

“Well; but to return to the 
robbers,” said Gretchen, unwilling 
to waste time upon such a nice 
definition as Bohemian versus Rou- 
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manian superstition. “Do you 
believe there is any danger? 
Should you be afraid to go to the 
hills alone ?” 

_ Again the blue eyes gazed at 
her in mild surprise. 

“JT am afraid of no man, Frau- 
‘kin, when my conscience is clear.” 

“ And if we were to meet these 
robbers, what would they do to 
us?” 

‘Take away our money, Friu- 
lein.” 

“ And if we had no money ?” 

“Then perhaps cut our throats,” 
said the Bohemian in an apologetic 
tone, as if excusing himself for 
mentioning such an ynpleasant sub- 
ject before ladies. 

Gretchen’s face fell a little. 

“Then must we give up our ex- 
pedition ?” 

“Oh no,” said the Bohemian, 
with a reassuring smile ; “ there is 
no need to give it "P» if our con- 
sciences are clear. For, after all, 
death must come sooner or later ; 
and if our hour has struck, we can- 
not escape from it.” 

“Ye—es,” said Gretchen, reflect- 


“= 

his was a salutary, but not a 
particularly cheerful view of the 
case. 

“Oh, our consciences‘ are all as 
clear as crystal,” said Baron Tol- 
nay, breaking into the conversation 
with a laugh. “Let us go to the cave 
by all means.” 

And so finally it was decided ; 
the time for the start fixed, and the 
Bohemian dismissed. 

All this time Princess Tryphosa 
had stood, a silent member of the 
group. She made no comment 
whatever upon the plans; but 
presently, when Mr Howard left 
the party, saying, “I am going to 
get my wadin : and have an- 
other cast in the river,” the little 
group was electrified by the an- 
nouncement from Tryphosa’s lips : 
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“Tam going too.” ; 

There was a general start, and 
a few broken exclamations. Even 
Kurt’s coolness was troubled for a 
moment. Baron Tolnay was the 
first to recover his presence of 
mind. 

“ But you have got no wading- 
boots, Princess.” 

The Princess stared at him in- 
tensely. She had to reconcile the 
idea of wading-boots with the other 
idea which was present in her 
mind, and it took her some time to 
do it. . 

Istvan attempted to assist the 
process of thought. 

“You want to go to the river, 
Princess ?” 

“No ; I want to go with you to 
the cave.” 

They had talked of the dry 
weather, of the departing visitors, 
of the principle cures of the season 
since then. Princess Tryphosa was 
still at the cave. 

Here was a fresh electrical shock. 
Nobody believed it at first. More 
than one member of the party 
changed colour. Then there fol- 
lowed a pause, and a consciousness 
of general constraint; for there was 
no one present who could not easily 
guess what had moved the Prin- 
cess to this stupendous resolution. 

The Princess herself neither 
changed colour nor expression. 
She sat through it all with un- 
moved stolidity. She waited with 
inexhaustible patience until the 
small waves of wonder, of incre- 
dulity, of only half-suppressed 
amusement had broken over her, 
as the waves of the sea break over 
@ massive and immovable rock. 

A desperate question was ven- 
tured at last by Gretchen. 

‘“Why are you going?” 

After a minute of intense 
thought, the Princess gave utter- 
ance to the blackest lie of which 
she had ever been guilty in her life: 

2M 
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“T am fond of caves.” 

Then Baron Tolnay made an 
effort. 

“Tt is more than three hours’ 
walk, Princess.” 

“T know—but I’m going.” 

-“The way is tremendously 
rough.” 

“T know—but I’m going.” 

Only another useless wave. It 
passed over, leaving no mark on 
the rock. The resolution had not 
been an impulse; Princess Tryphosa 
had no impulses. Every thought 
with her required to be carefull 
planted and slowly ripened until it 
was perfect. It had taken days, 
even weeks, before she had con- 
fessed to herself freely that Istvan 
Tolnay was deserting her for the 
sake of the German girl. 

That point once established, she 
recognized the necessity of doing 
something. After several more 
days of reflection, she resolved 
what that something was to be. 
The principal cause of her uneasi- 
ness was those mountain expedi- 
tions, so fatally conducive to tete-d 
tetes. Having failed to keep Istvan 
from them, she had at last matured 
the tremendous idea of joining them 
herself. 

Tolnay’s first effort was his last. 
The Princess’s resolutions might 
take long to ripen; but, once 
ripened, no power on earth was 
capable of balking them. Tolnay 
knew the woman too well—too 
fatally well—not to be aware of 
this. After all, it mattered noth- 
ing. It was to be regarded merely 
as an inconvenience—merely as one 
more stone to be kicked out of his 
path. Her whole love was an in: 
convenience ; and yet it was char- 
acteristic of Istvan that, even when 
pressed hardest between his new 
passion and the troublesome con- 
sequences of his old one, the wish 
never once occurred to him that 
Tryphosa’s love should die a nat- 
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ural death, and thus release him, 
It was only the inconvenient ex. 
pression of that love to which he 
objected, not the love itself, 

er announced resolution pro- 
voked him; it scarcely disturbed 
him, and he knew that it should 
not balk him. Living, as he did, 
only in the excitement of his pres. 
ent passion, everything outside it 
dwindled in importance. He was 
madly in love, and he did not care 
who saw it. Princess Tryphosa 
herself must see it sooner or later, 
Let her see it sooner, then, if she 
be fool enough to buy the informa- 
tion at the cost of somuch personal 
discomfort. |. 

The others fancied that when 
the moment of ascent came, and 
Tryphosa found herself in face of 
the reality, her resolution would 
fail. Istvan Tolnay knew better. 

This woman hated action and 
despised exercise ; she was terrified 
of the robbers, she suffered from 
giddiness and loss of breath ; but 
there was a feeling in her that was 
stronger than her hatred of action 
and her contempt of exercise, 
stronger than her dread of bodily 
discomfort, stronger than her fear 
of the robbers : it was her love for 
Istvan Tolnay. 

And so, to the wonder of the 
world, it came to pass that Princess 
Tryphosa, who was used to spend 
her day on a soft-cushioned couch, 
lying motionless for hours at a 
time ; Princess Tryphosa, whose 
feet were used to nothing harder 
than embroidered Turkish slippers; 
who had never in her life seen the 
inside of a forest, nor walked up 
anything steeper than the stair- 
case of a premier—it came to 
pass that this marvel of luxurious 
indolence actually put her high- 
born feet to the base use of moun- 
tain-climbing. 

It may sound a small thing to 
English ears ; but many a grander 
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sacrifice, many a torture endured, 
many @ gy martyrdom, has been 
less heroic. It is necessary to have 
watched a Roumanian woman 
dragging herself ptr the lazi- 
ness of her everyday life, before 
such a heroism can be measured. 
And Princess Tryphosa had the 
agony to see that it was all in vain. 
er immolation was disregarded, 
her martyrdom was uncrowned ; 
there was no aureole for her head, 
no palm for her hand. Far on in 
front she could see Istvan by 
Gretchen’s side, giving to the light- 
footed Gretchen the assistance of 
which she, the heavy-stepping Try- 
phosa, stood so much in need. She 
had torn her long silk dress ; she 
had walked through the soles of 
her shoes ; her lace was hanging in 
shreds ; the amber rosary which she 
carried in her pocket had snapped 
its cord, while the yellow beads 
went bounding down the hill; she 
had struggled and panted and 
gasped, battling bravely through 


it all, and uttering no complaint.: 


But at last, when standing breath- 
less and flushed on the top of a 
steep path, she looked on, and per- 
ceived that those figures in advance 
had vanished, and found that she 
herself was abandoned by all save 
the good-natured Kurt, who had 
cheered on her passage by an oc- 
casional display of his very best 
French,—now, at last, her strong 
spirit seemed in danger of breaking. 

Collapsing to a limp heap of 
lilac silk, she sank down at the foot 
of a beech-tree, and slowly taking 
out a costly lace handkerchief, she 
deliberately burst into tears. 

What did Kurt do? Did he 
attempt to dry her beautiful eyes, 
as some men would have done ? 
Was he terrified at the hysterical 
storm of feminine emotion, as some 
other sort of men might have been ? 

Neither of the two. Kurt put 
one hand into his pocket, twirled 
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his stick with the other, and, look- 
ing down at the sobbing woman, 
said in an encouraging tone— 

“ Pleuvrez, madame; cela vous 
soulagera |” 

The effect might have been ex- 
pected. Tryphosa, though she was 
a slow woman, was yet a woman, 
and, being encouraged to weep, she 
dried her tears with something 
that almost approached to alacrity. 

“ Have we lost our way ?” she 
asked. 

Kurt did not think they had 
lost their way yet, but believed it 
not at all improbable that they 
should lose it presently, consider- 
ing that the others were out of 
sight, and that he himself had 
never been in this part of the for- 
est before. He hinted at the ad- 
visability of advancing. 

“Not yet,”* said the Princess. 
“must rest a little longer, and I 
must think.” — 

Thinking was much easier when 
sitting at the foot of a tree than 
when scrambling up aslippery path. 

“ Very well,” said Kurt. 

The Princess began to think. 
She was reviewing her position. 
Her tactics had been a failure. She 
had hoped that her presence would 
be a ok upon Tolnay, and she 
had found out that it was not. Nor 
would it ever be, for these three 
hours up the hill had shown her 
how wildly and how recklessly 
Istvan was in love. Her first 
effort had failed ; she must make 
another, but in another direction. 
That was what she required to 
think about. , 

_© Does your sister always walk 
as fast as this ?” she inquired. 

“Usually. I am always tell- 
ing her to take things easily, but 
she does not listen to me. She 
likes preaching better than being 
preached to; and when I hit at 
her obstinacy, she hits at my ex- 
pensive habits.” 
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The Princess had raised her eyes 
as she put her question, and. they 
still remained fixed on Kurt’s face. 
It was not as if she were looking at 
him : it was only as if she had for- 
gotten to remove her eyes while 
she pursued her meditations. Kurt 
did not find that fixed gaze to be 
in the least degree embarrassing. 

“She does not listen to you? 
Does she ever listen to anybody ?” 

“ Not often, I admit; she has 
got such a terribly hard head, you 
see, and is so tremendously logical 
and strong-minded. I believe she 
fancies herself sent into the world 
as a sort of missionary to the great 
tribe of the illogical: what she 
would like best would be to dis- 
tribute logic and justice all round ; 
she says they are synonymous.” 

“Thank you ; but please do not 
speak so fast.” ' 

The Princess was silent, care- 
fully dissecting the various ele- 
ments of thoug t which were con- 
tained in Kurt’s phrase. 

Kurt was silent also; he found 
the Princess puzzling, and he did 
not know what he was being 
thanked for. 

Presently he found the Princess 
more puzzlin still, when after a 
little silence she said— 

“ Then you think that she would 
understand justice !” : 

“T think she would box my ears 
if I told her she did not,” said 
Kurt, cheerfully ; and then he pro- 

that they should go on. 

“Yes ; I am fond of caves,” said 
the poor Princess, in a rather woe- 
begone, tone, as with the help of 
his arm she struggled to her feet 
and resumed the battle with the 
hill. 
“Look, my shoes are all torn 
and my foot is bleeding,” she had 
said to Kurt, merely as though 
stating a fact, not asking for any 
compassion; for after that one 
burst of tears at the foot of the 





beech tree, she had made no more 
complaint. Her shoes were jn 
tatters indeed, and the hem of her 
dress was in a fringe; but she 
dragged herself along, clinging to 
Kurt’s arm, and bearing her suffer- 
ings jn silent agony. There was 
something of an almost divine 
heroism about this heavily beauti- 
ful Roumanian Princess. 

When they had reached the top 
of the next steep slope, her face 
was flushed to a deep purple, and 
her fourth silk flounce had given 
way ; and yet upon her breathless- 
ly parted lips there was asmile, for 
she had thought out the situation. 
The case was intricate, and her 
means well nigh exhausted. Tears, 
supplications, and reproaches, had 
all failed in reviving Istvan’s ex- 
tinguished love. It is true that 
jealousy still remained ; and Try- 
phosa had reflected upon the ad- 
visability of awakening Istvan’s 
jealousy—had carefully considered 
the idea, had weighed it, and re- 
jected it. Such petty maneu- 
vrings did not suit the Princess, 
There were none of those little 
weaknesses about her, and no taint 
of meanness. Her mind had been 
mapped out on a larger scale, She 
was going to use means more sim- 
ple and more courageous—perhaps 
also more desperate. Having failed 
to work upon the man, she was 
going to try and work upon the 
woman. 

“Where can they have all gone 
to ?” asked the Princess, staring all 
round her and above her and below 
her in open-mouthed wonder ; for 
they were standing on a tiny plat- 
form with no apparent egress. 

Below there was a glimpse of 
rocky mountain-tops, surging away 
like a sea of petrified waves, to 
break on the horizon. Around 
the spot on which they stood the 
propane was covered with berberry- 

ushes, where the ripe berries hung 
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in bunches, like tassels of shaded 
red. Straight in front of them 
stood a wall of rock, and at the 
foot a low opening, half masked 
by scraggy brushwood. 

“ Holloa !” said Kurt; ** this is 
the cave. I hear their voices in 
there. Nothing for it now but to 
follow them.” 

The Princess leaned a little more 
heavily on his arm, and gasped— 
“ Must I go into that hole?” 

“You are fond of caves, you 
know, Princess.” 

She was a courageous woman, 
though she was sounwieldly. She 
had gone through so much this 
day, that really one discomfort 
more or less could not matter 
much. Her cup of bitterness 


might as well be quite full as half 
full. Princess Tryphosa was not 
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a woman to do things by halves. 
She had walked over thorns and 
stones—she might as well walk 
into a damp cave. 

“ Yes; 1 am fond of caves,” she 
said, rather faintly ; and, rallying 
her resolution for the crowning 
effort, she went forward without 
another murmur, trailing her silk 
dress after her, carrying with her 
a perfume of distilled roses, and a 
general air of mock Parisian ele- 
gance. 

Never before had that wall of 
rock looked down upon anything 
as beautiful as her face or as in- 
congruous as her costume. The 
rock stared down in blank and 
frigid surprise as the last tip of 
her coloured train glided vanish- 
ing into the cave like the tail of a 
glittering serpent. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—BY TORCHLIGHT. 


‘* Leicht ist di Hiilie die den Hass bedeckt.”—AUFFENBERG. 


Though the hole in the rock 
was so low that mountain-gnomes 
alone could have entered it upright, 
yet it proved to be the portal of a 
space more suited to'giants than to 
dwarfs. 

As the party stood together in 
the cave they looked no more 
than a tiny group, and the flames 
of their firwood torches were but 
little spots of light, lost in the 
vast,blackness around. Their pro- 
gress was not easy, for the ground 
was slippery with damp, and irreg- 
ularly strown with large round 
stones. Above their heads the 
vaulted ceiling rose away out of 
the circle of light; hollows and 
undefined niches blackened vaguel 
onall sides. But, where the ne 
ing lowered, it was of a snow 
glistening white, a fine fretwor 
of delicate points hanging down- 
ward, like icicles turned into stone. 


The air was chill and clammy; the 
voices of the speakers sounded 
unnatural, striking weird echoes 
against far-off corners, and rolling 
back towards them with a hollow 
murmur. And in every silence 
that fell they could hear a note 
of melancholy music,—the slow, 
sad dropping of the ever-filtering 
water, which, with the patient 
toil of centuries, had worked out 
the intricacies of that wonderful 
fretwork ceiling. 

“T suppose the rock is safe,” re- 
marked Vincenz, staring upwards 
at the white stone icicles. 

The Bohemian shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘It may be safe, or it may not; 
if the day and hour for our death 
have come, there is no use trying 
to escape it.” 

‘Let us hope for the best,” said 
Kurt, cheerfully. 
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“ And the best is surely a good 
death,” returned the Bohemian, 
“only that I should be loath to 
breathe my last in this strange 
land.” 

The Bohemian never lost an op- 
portunity of airing his favourite 
complaint, and even Gretchen had 
given up arguing with him on the 

int. In face of all logic, and 

espite the clearest demonstration, 
he insisted on considering himself 
as a stranger and an exile. 

“ Are we going out again soon?” 
asked Tryphosa, in a tone of des- 
perate resignation. 

Since they had done their duty 
by looking at the cave, she did 
not see why the torture should be 
prolonged. 

“Going out again!” repeated 
Gretchen ; “ why, we have scarce- 
ly come in.” 

“But we cannot go further,” 
said the poor Princess, in an accent 
which might have moved a heart 
of marble. And yet the very tone, 
instead of softening her fair and 
cruel rival, seemed rather to steel 
Gretchen against pity. 

All day long the girl had been 
in a strange humour—a mood of 
reckless gaiety ; different altogether 
from her usual self-possession. She 
seemed like a teetotaller who has 
indulged in wine, and has become 
light-headed in consequence. Per- 
ae Tryphosa’s presence had spur- 
red her on to this open encourage- 
ment of Tolnay, in which she had 
never so undisguisedly indulged ; 
perhaps Istvan’s homage, now quite 
ostentatious, had intoxicated her 
for the moment, giving that red- 
rose flush to her cheek and that 
deep brilliancy to her eyes. She 
was lovely; and yet there was 
about her loveliness to-day some- 
thing that repelled even while it 
fagcinated, something that startled 
even while it dazzled. 

“We can go a great deal fur- 
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ther,” she decreed, while with her 
torch held high she looked around 
her. “This is only the ground- 
floor, and I want to see the upper 
storeys ; don’t you see that we have 
got staircases all round us? We 
can explore every one of these 
niches up there ; and I daresay 
we could walk all round the cave 
upon that ledge, although perhaps 
it is a little slippery.” 

“And we can illuminate the 
won with our torches,” completed 

stvan, who, while Gretchen spoke, 
had already commenced to spring 
up the perilous rocks at the side, 
“Tt is quite safe, Friulein Mohr,” 
he said, turning. 

“Tt is quite safe, Princess,” re- 
peated Gretchen. “ Are you com. 
ing up also?” 

here was a flash of cruel cold- 
ness, of an almost wicked triumph, 
in the gaze which met Tryphosa’s, 
The Princess stood phe before 
it; while her hand instinctively 
felt for the wrecks of the amber 
rosary, just. as she would have 
sought to protect herself from the 
presence of some evil spirit. 

She stood in a sort of trance, 
feeling as if every tone of that 
clear voice was cutting into her 
heart like a silver blade, knowing 
that every movement of that grace- ° 
ful figure was a step which crushed 
her happiness. 

She saw, as if ina dream, that 
Gretchen was mounting the rocks, 
and that Tolnay held out his hand 
to help her; she saw but these 
two figures alone, and she heard 
not a word of what the others 
around were speaking. 

There had been a general protest 
at Gretchen’s first step up the 
rocks. Mr Howard had argued, 
even Kurt had objected ; only Dr 
Komers had stood by silent. 

* Do not go up there, Fraulein ; 
it is not safe,” entreated the Bohe- 
mian. 
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“It is quite safe,” answered 
Gretchen serenely, from the slip- 
pery platform on which she stood ; 
“and besides, you know, if my day 
‘and hour have come 2 

They had reached the ledge 
where a niche in the rock formed 
a sort of sanctuary, a white stone 
chapel, which shone like ice in the 
torchlight. The stone was broken 
here into the finest lace-work, and 
twisted into Gothic columns. 

“Thavefound some silver,” said 
Gretchen, as she put up her hand, 
and broke off one of the glistening 
icicles which hung in a, thick and 
dazzling fringe above her. 

Her arm was round the pillar, 
and as she bent forward, her loos- 
ened plaits slipped from their hold 
and hung down her back. To the 
spectators below she looked like 
some vision that was scarcely 
earthly ; to Tryphosa’s eyes she 
was a tempting siren, who was 
luring her lover into that crystal 
bower to hide him for ever away 
from her sight. 

As for Istvan, he could not look 
away; the surroundings excited 
his ever-ready fancy. This scene 
bore something of the fairy-like 
glamour of that other scene, when 
he had found Gretchen asleep on 
the bank in the sunset. From the 
loosened waves of her hair there 
seemed to pour a flood of fire. He 
was bewildered and blinded—he 
saw nothing but her. Without 
thinking of what he did, he put 
out his hand and touched the curl- 
ing end of her hair. 

“And I have found some gold,” 
he said, very low, “the most beau- 
tiful that the world holds.” 

“Gretchen !” 

Who was calling her? Whose 
voice was that? So familiar and 
yet so changed ? So calm, and, in 
its very calmness, so startling ? 

“ Gretchen !” said Vincenz again, 
and still in that studiously quiet 
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tone, “I entreat of you to come 
down.” 

“Nobody need come up who is 
afraid,” said Tolnay, with a laugh 
that was all but insolent. 

Vincenz did not answer him; 
he did not even look at him; his 
eyes were fixed on Gretchen. 

“ T beg you to come down,” he 
said again ; “ your father has made 
me responsible for your safety.” 

Still she did not speak, standing 
as immovable as the stone pillar 
beside, her, with her hand in Tol- 
nay’s, but with her eyes on those 
of Vincenz. She appeared to be 
hesitating, though she said not a 
word, 

“My dear Dr Komers,” called 
back Istvan, “do you really think 
that nobody but yourself can take 
care of Friulein Mohr? Might 
you not at least leave her a little 
choice in the matter ?” 

“ Gretchen, come down! I insist 
on it!” It was his voice again, 
but this time raised, sharp, and 
peremptory. 

He stood at the foot of the rock 
and looked upwards; and Gretchen, 
still hesitating, looked down at 
him. By his attitude and by his 
eyes, by the end of his face and 
the suppressed passion of his tone, 
she knew that in a second more he 
would be standing beside her on 
the ledge, and that her obedience 
would be taken by force, if it were 
not now given with her will. 

“ Stay here!” whispered Tolnay, 
beside her. 

“Come down!” said Vincenz, 
once more. 

She made no answer to either, 
but mechanically she dropped Tol- 
nay’s hand; and with her eyes 
still fixed on Vincenz, she made 
a step downwards, then stood still, 
then made another step ; moving 
all the time with the blind gropmg 
gestures of a somnambulist, con- 
scious that her will was gone from 
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her—that she would have liked to 
resist, but could not, feeling as 
though his eyes made it impossible 
for her to disobey. 

After the first two steps she 
staggered, and her nerve seemed 
all at once togive way. Climbin 
the rock with her back to the 
danger had been a very different 
thing from this sickening descent. 
She stood clinging to a ledge, not 
daring to move another step, not 
daring to look either up or down. 

Before the dizziness was passed, 
she heard Dr Komers’s voice close 
beside her. 

“Give me your hand,” he said, 
in a tone of cold command, and 
she gave it to him. 

“Lean on my shoulder.” 

She obeyed, wondering at her 
own docility, and seeing not a 
step of the perilous descent be- 
fore her. 

Without a word, Vincenz lifted 
her off her feet and in the next 
minute she was standing at the 
bottom, released from his arm, but 
still trembling and grown sud- 
denly pale and breathless. 

Istvan had watched the scene 
from above, glaring down at the 
two figures, but offering no assist- 
ance. He descended the rock leis- 
urely now, and came up to Dr 
Komers. 

“You need not have disturbed 
yourself,” he began, in a tone of 
artificial politeness. “I also have 
got brains in my head ; I also have 
got eyes and arms, and Friulein 

ohr’s safety is as much in my care 
as yours.” ° 

“Tt scarcely appeared so,” said 
Vincenz, icily. ‘ 

Istvan’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Do you dare to doubt ?” he 
broke out in a higher and more 
offensive tone; but the lawyer 
stopped him— 

“If you wish to quarrel with 
me. you must find a better place 


and opportunity: it cannot be 


here.” 

“Perhaps you prefer not to 
quarrel,” muttered the Hungarian, 
with a glance of deadly hatred. 

He had been flushed a minute 
ago, but he was paler now than 

incenz himself. It was a ter. 
rible revelation which had opened 
before his eyes. For the first time 
he had felt that this man was to 
be feared: and Istvan Tolnay could 
not fear a man without hating him, 
It was an alarming revelation, a 
rude shock to his passion, a mortal 
wound to his vanity. 

“ Certainly I prefer not to quar. 
rel,”—and Vincenz turned his pale 
proud face to his rival ; then, with 
recovered calmness, he moved away 
towards the others. 

The Bohemian was kindling fresh 
torches to light their passage out ; 
and the half-burnt pieces of fir- 
wood had been stuck about into 
convenient cracks of the rock. 
High up, on the ledge where 
Gretchen had stood with Tolnay, 
there was a torch burning its last, 
for she had left it in the niche, 
It crackled and flared, dyeing the 
white stone all dround with change- 
ful tints, and shooting arrows of 
brilliant light into dimly seen, 
ghostly-grey hollows. 

While the party still stood in a 

oup, watching the impromptu 
illumination, Princess Tryphosa 
was observed to turn pale; very 
gradually of course—no change in 
her ever was sudden. . 

In a sort of shapeless alarm the 
others glanced around them. The 
place was not soothing to human 
nerves; and every one was con- 
scious of feeling a little on the 
strain. Had the Princess heard 
any noise? seen any danger 
threatening ? 

Oh no ; the cause of Tryphosa’s 
change of colour dated further back 
than that. She had only now dis 
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tinctly realised the damger which 
had just been passed. 

She looked up at the niche 
above, and shuddered. It was a 
very substantial shudder which 

assed through her frame. 

“Great heavens!” she gasped, 
“what a danger! One false step, 
and he would have been down 
there, a dead man! Oh, Istvan!” 
—and she clutched at his arm,— 
“let us go, let us go away. I—I 
don’t think I like caves very much 
after all ; oh, come away !’ 

“Yes,” said Istvan absently, for 
he scarcely heard her. His eyes 
were on Gretchen, where she sat 
apart on one of the round-topped 
stones, silently plaiting up her dis- 
ordered hair. 

“Come with me, Istvan !”— 
Tryphosa still clung to his arm— 
“help me out ; do not stay—there 
is danger for you here.” 

Her voice sank to a —— 
She was attempting to draw him 
with her ; but in the same instant 
she let go his arm, for he had 
turned and given her a look—one 
of those fierce looks before which 
she always trembled. It scarcely 
needed the word of warning, mut- 
tered between his teeth, to shake 
her from him, silent and subdued. 

No one heard what he said, and 
the gesture by which he had re- 
leased himself had been scarcely 
seen; but the scene wanted no 
interpretation ; its meaning was 
clear, and Istvin’s next words 
made it clearer. 

“Why, don’t you know that I 
am far too young and unsteady for 
a guide?” he said, with a short 
and disagreeable laugh. “I can 
recommend you no better protec- 
tor, Princess, than Dr Komers, 
who evidently considers himself the 
only sensible man of the party.” 

he Princess did not change ex- 
pression ; very likely she had not 
yet thoroughly realised her defeat. 
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She mechanically took the arm 
which Dr Komers offered her in * 
silence. 

The others began to follow, 
straggling off singly. Gretchen 
was still busy with her hair. She 
had not regained either her colour 
or her voice. From the moment 
of her descent from the niche, her 
gaiety of the morning was extin- 
guished ; pale and listless she sat, 
and scarcely noticed what passed 
around her. 

Tryphosa’s appeal to Tolnay had 
been the first sound that roused 
her, and guessing at the slight 
which was given and received, for 
her sake, as she knew, it was 
scarcely triumph that she felt, but 
rather fear. She trembled to see 
what power she held over Istvan 
Tolnay. 

With a nervous glance after the 
departing figures, she rose to her 
feet to follow. Istvan was the 
only one who had fingered behind. 

“Ts the last of the illumina- 
tion to be wasted?” he asked. 
“Do you not want to see. the 
torches burn down ?” 

He was not laughing as was his 
wont; there was about his tone 
and eyes a seriousness which 
Gretchen had rarely seen in him, 

“J—I think I must go,” she 
faltered ; “the torches will be out 
in a moment, and we should be 
lost in the dark.” . 

“ Ah, I understand”—and he 
bent a little nearer to her—“ you 
have to obey orders, of course. 
Has the family lawyer given his 
commands?” He was laughing 
again, but without any mirth. 

Gretchen’s lips quivered, and 
without any answer, she sat down 
again upon the round-topped stone 
beside her. At the thought of 
her most unaccountable obedience 
to Dr Komers, she was ready to 
sink with shame. She could think 
of no logical reason to explain her 
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conduct ; but perhaps by now 
‘lingering behind, she might hope 
to redeem at least the shadow of 
her independence. . 

There were many more of the 
round - topped stones scattered 
about; in shape like monster 
cheeses, and in brilliancy like 
crystallised sugar. Istvan sat down 
upon another of these stones ; and 
he also kept silent. 

The torch that Gretchen had 
left in the niche still burnt bright- 
ly, but it was the brightness of 
approaching death. Each smoul- 


ering piece of firwood sent its 


floating breath upwards in circling 
wreaths. The lights leaped up 
and sank down, burning deep red 
and palest yellow by turns, while 
even the crackling of the firwood 
was enough to wake whispering 
echoes in the rock. 

One torch flared up, scattered 

a few red sparks, then died down 
in an instant, swallowing, as it 
were, a whole vista of rock into 
darkness. 

“ You have made me very hap- 
y,” said Istvan at last, watching 
er fingers, as they moved in and 

out of her hair, still plaiting it up. 

* Your happiness is cheap, then,” 

she said, attempting to speak light- 
ly, though her heart was beating 
fast ; “and I don’t know how you 
come by it now.” 

“Don’t you? Merely by your 

staying here when I asked you.” - 

“ Really, Baron Tolnay, I can- 

not see how so absurd a trifle 
should affect you one way or the 
other.” : 
' “A trifle!” Istvan gave a 
peculiar smile. ‘“ What is a trifle ? 
A ribbon is a trifle; a flower is 
a trifle ; and men have killed each 
other for less than that.” 

“Men are wiser than they used 

to be.” 

“Ha! Our old dispute; the 

age of reason and the age of 


romance. ‘Do you remember our 
talk that evening by the foun. 
tain?” 

“Well, yes, my memory is not 
short,” she said, with, studied in. 
difference. 

* Do you remember looking into 
the water?” 

“wen” 

“Did you see anything there, 
I wonder?” said Istvan, musing. 
“Was there nothing written in 
the Waters of Hercules?” 

While he spoke, a second torch 
grew faint and went out. There 
were only three more torches burn- 
ing now. 

Gretchen dared give no answer 
to Istvan’s last words. She began 
to understand that she had done 
a very foolish thing when she sat 
down again upon this glittering 
stone. Far ahead she could see 
the rest of the party ; the light of 
their torches shone towards the 
narrow entrance of the cave. 
How she longed to be with them! 
She would have risen, but some 
instinct told her that her first 
movement would conjure up the 
crisis which she dreaded ; safety 
lay only in quiescence ; she was 
prisoner upon her stone. 

“You have made me _ very 
happy,” said Istvan again, slowly, 
softly, with a sort of lingering 
enjoyment in the words; “an 
you have made some one else very 
unhappy.” 

He paused for a moment, then 
said between his teeth— 

“ T hate that man.” 

He was very pale, and his: eyes 
glittered ; but the words had been 
so low that Gretchen felt her- 
self exempt from the necessity of 
answering. And what answer 
could she have made, even had 
she been able to command her 
voice. Every word seemed loaded 
with gunpowder, and each one 
might explode. 
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“Another torch gone,” said 
Istvan, almost in a whisper. 

“]t will be dark very soon.” 

“ Very soon,” he said, watching 
the sinking torchlight dreamily. 

It was a moment of strange, 


luxurious, undefined, P intense - 


enjoyment to Istvan Tolnay. He 
wished to prolong the sensation. 
He was drifting towards some- 
thing, some crisis which he had 
always felt was coming, and to 
which yet he had never distinctly 
given expression, even in his own 
thoughts,—to which perhaps he 
had no right to give expression, 
but that did not trouble him. 
The waters which carried him 
along breathed such a soothing 


perfume, such a narcotic scent, 


that it clouded every disturbing 
thought. That which he was 


going to do, or going to say in 
the next minute, he had never 
distinctly contemplated—not yes- 
terday, not this morning, not even 


this minute exactly. He never 
made plans, and he had not made 
plans either in this. It was nerely 
that he felt it coming, and that 
the sensation was one of dreamy 
enjoyment. He wished that he 
— it indefinitely. 

“We ought to be going,” said 


Gretchen ; “thereis only one torch | 


remaining.” 

“Only one more? so much the 
better.” 

The last torch was the one in 
the niche, and with its perishing 
fire it threw a golden net over 
Gretchen’s hair. It flashed and 
darkened with wild changes, flick- 
ering up and sinking, only to 
flicker up again. 

“Look!” said Istvan, “there 
are good words written in the fire ! 
Can you read them »” 
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He spoke slowly ; but his eyes 
were fevered with excitement. 

“Look! do you not see? The 
same words that were written in 
the fountain. The fire and the 
water speak alike. Gretchen, will 
you not tell me what you saw 
written in the Hercules fountain ?” 

With the last words came a sud- 
den change of tone. Instinctively 
she shrank back. 

He bent quite close to her and 
whispered— ’ 

“Was there not written, ‘ J love 
yow ?” and, seizing her hand, he 
dragged it to his lips. “I love 
you, Gretchen, more than my life! 
and you belong to me—you belong 
to me !” 

He was kissing both her hands, 
and the plait of hair she held. 
She felt that his own fingers 
trembled, and were burning hot. 

At the same moment, a stone 
displaced by one of the torches got 
loosened from its hold, and went 
rattling and bounding downwards 
past them. 

“Tam frightened !” cried Gret- 
chen, starting from her glistening 
seat. 

Her fright was real enough ; 

but it was not the stone which 
had frightened her. 
And, without giving him an 
answer—without —s him a 
glance—she wrenched her hand 
away, and hurried on, gror ing her 
way forward to the daylight ; while 
behind her the last torch glowed 
up once more, like a fiery .rose 
fading at the foot of the white 
colnmn ; then, scattering its flam- 
ing petals to the air, it shrivelled 
to a spark, to a mere point of 
light, then was gone altogether, 
and the vast cave sank back into 
its habitual darkness. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—A GRANTED PRAYER. 


** Vous l’avez voulu, Georges Dandin, vous l’avez voulu.’"°-—MOoLIERE. 


The morrow of the visit to the 
cave was the eve of the Franco- 
pazzi’s departure from the Hercules 
valley, and early in the afternoon 
Gretchen set forth to pay her fare- 
well visit. 

When she knocked at the door 
of the apartments, she was encour- 
aged to enter by Belita’s voice say- 
ing “ Avanti,” in a somewhat muf- 
fled tone, the reason of which was 
soon obvious to Gretchen. 

Belita was on her knees in the 
centre of the room, with more than 
a dozen pins in her mouth, and she 
was busied in draping the folds of 
a long grey tunic. This grey tunic 
(destined to form part of the Con- 
tessa’s travelling dress) was at this 
moment worn by the Conte, who, 
in the character of lay-figure, was 
standing motionless and patient 
before his wife. He did not make 
a bad lay-figure by any means ; he 
possessed the requisite slenderness 
of waist, and the requisite serenity 
of temper—in the matter of height 
alone did he fall short of the de- 
sired mark. But Belita was a 
woman of resources ; she had ob- 
viated the difficulty by making her 
lord and master take up his posi- 
tion on a footstool, which raised his 
figure to the majestic proportions 
desirable for ensuring the success- 
ful fall of the tunic. 

The Conte bowed with all the 
grace he could muster under the 
circumstances, and Belita, having 
disposed of her pins, addressed her 
visitor cheerfully. 

“They leaped up this thing so 
atrociously, my dear, that I have 
been forced to do it all over again. 
Icould not have travelled a mile 
in it, as it was; utterly without 
chic. Take a chair, my dear child, 


and read something ; I shall be at 
your disposal presently. Iam glad 
you have come, for I wanted to 
talk to you. A little more to the 
left, please, Ludovico caro.” 

Gretchen, sitting down, applied 
herself to the only shape of liter- 
ature visible, which was French 
fashion-papers. Here she was in- 
formed that diamond lizards were 
out of fashion, and that the new 
shape of jacket promised to be 
a wonderful success. She was 
begged not to suppose that chaus. 
sure was remaining stationary ; 
also she was recommended to wear 
diamonds, happily mixed with 
opals. 

She tossed the paper aside, and 
leant out of the window. Down 
there a travelling carriage, ready 
packed with luggage, stood wait- 
ing for some departing visitor. 
The Hercules valley was beginnin 
to wear its autumn look—a loo 
of desertion and solitude. Every 
day now made the change more 
sensible. There were fewer people. 
lounging in the Cursalon, fewer 
seats walking in the arcades : the 
meals on the oleander-shaded ve- 
randah grew daily less noisy and 
less crowded. More than one sho 
had put up its shutters for ee 
and stowed away the unsold things 
in the big wooden packing-cases 
which had brought them there in 
spring. The sun was bright, but 
no longer hot ; the air so chilled 
and clear, that every sound in the 
valley sharpened into acute dis- 
tinctness. They had seen the Her- 
cules valley slowly waking from its 
winter sleep, stretching itself, a8 
it were, yawning and rubbing its 
many eyes ; it was strange now to 
watch the eyes closing one by one, 
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as the place slowly sank back into 
the heavy torpor which yearlyover- 
powered it. hat a gulf between 
those days and these! Was there 
nota whole lifetime, a whole world 
separating now and then? Then 
Gretchen had felt so sure that the 
Hercules Waters were going to 
restore her father to health ; and 
now Adalbert was as far from re- 
covery a8 he had been then. Ah! 
must she confess it at last ?—fur- 
ther than he had been then. Then 
Gretchen’s path in life had lain so 
broad and distinct before her—now 
she had lost her way, and there 
was no sign-post to put her right 
again ; then she had been content 
with her prospects of fortune, and 
now— 

There was the sound of a stum- 
ble behind her ; and looking round, 
she saw the Conte Francopazzi 
descending from his elevation, be- 
ing released from the tunic, and 
dismissed from the room. 

“Tt will do now,” said Belita 
with a sigh of relief ; “in fact I 
don’t think I should be saying 
too much if I called it a chef- 
@oeuvre of drapery. I cannot tell 
you how useful it is to have a 
husband for looping up your tunics 
on!” 

The was no echo to the senti- 
ment ; Gretchen, without a word, 
flung her arms on to the wide win- 
dow-sill, and stared down at the 
street below. 

Belita looked at her friend’s back, 
raised her eyebrows, and shook 
her head. 

“I hope she is not losing her 
senses,” reflected the Contessa with 
a twinge of anxiety; “I really 
must speak to her.” 

But before Belita had time to 
speak, Gretchen herself turned 
suddenly from the window, and 
oR a strange, abrupt question to 
her friend. ; 

“Tell me, Belita, have I been 
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mistaken all along? Are fortune 
and happiness after all two things 
and not one ?” 

“ Fortune and happiness ?” Beli- 
ta staggered in her stupefaction, 
not so much at the words as at the 
tone. She fell back a step, actually 
forgetful of the chef-d’cuvre of 
drapery which she still held, and 
stood gazing at her friend with a 
sort of tender fear. 

But Belita’s presence of mind. 
never deserted her for long. Her 
first care was for her tunic, her sec- 
ond for her friend. Taking Gret- 
chen by the hand, she led her to a 
seat, and made her sit down ; and 
Gretchen sat down with perfect 
submission, only upon her face and 
in her widely opened eyes there 
was a look of hungry expectation, 
as though she were listening for 
the answer of an oracle. 

“Are you quite sure you are 
not ill?” asked Belita, affection- 
ately. “I always said that the air ° 
of the Hercules valley did not agree 
with you.” 

“T am quite well,” saidGretchen; 
* but you have not answered me.” 

“Immediately, my dear child ; 
what doubt can you have of my 
answer? ,Of course fortune and 
happiness are two names for one 
thing.” 

« But not always ! ” 

“ Of course always.” 

“ How do you know it ?” 

“ By personal experience. I am 
rich and I am happy ; therefore it 
stands to reason that when you are 
rich—” 

“Oh no,” said Gretchen, put- 


‘ting her hands to her ears—“ stop ! 


it does not stand to reason at 
all,—nothing stands to reason, I 
think.” 

Belita had no right to turn her 
own weapons against her ; and for 
the first time it struck Gretchen 
that her pet phrase sounded weak 
and senseless. 











“ Misericordia! What a tem- 
er! Well, you can follow up the 
Eedection for. yourself ; you were 
always the stronger of us two in 
logic. You know how hard I tried 
for the prix de logique which you 
carried off so swimmingly.” 

“Why will you keep harping 
on that old story?” was the im- 
patient retort. 

Somehow the memory of that 
triumph was not a_ congenial 
thought to-day ; and with a start, 
Gretchen checked herself on the 
verge of the heretical reflection 
that the reputation of having 
gained a prix de logique is not the 
easiest thing in the world to live 
up to. 

“ And now,” said Belita, care- 
fully scrutinising her friend’s face, 
“be so kind as to tell me what 
other possible answer you could 
have expected to your most in- 
comprehensible question ? ” 

“T thought there might be an- 
other sort of happiness, that is 
all.” She was speaking more to 
herself than to Belita. 

“ Misericordia/!” murmured the 
Contessa, wringing her hands, “ she 
has been reading books ; she has 
got a poetical fit upon her. I 
wonder how these cases should be 
treated ?” 

“ What other sort could possibly 
exist ?” she continued, after a dis- 
concerted pause. “ People make 
such a fuss about missing their 
happiness, and so on; but you 
al I, Margherita, are wiser: we 
know that the way is simple. You 


have only got to marry a rich man, . 


who is good-natured, and who, if 
possible, matches you in height,— 
whom you don’t mind seeing every 
day, but whom fyou will not miss 
when he is away, and who can 
make himself useful—” 

“For looping up tunics on, for 
instance?” suggested Gretchen. 

“For looping up tunics on, 
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exactly,” said the Contessa, unper- 
turbed. 

“But are you and I wiser, 
Belita? That is what I want to 
know. We are either much wiser 
or much more foolish than the rest 
of the world.” 

_ Perhaps the growing conster- 
nation of Belita’s face alarmed 
Gretchen as to what she had said. 
Without waiting for an answer, 
she snatched up the fashion-paper 
beside her. 

“Why do you keep nothing but 
these ridiculous papers? ovels 
are much more interesting.” 

“Novels! just as I feared,” 
sighed Belita to herself. Her 
worst apprehensions were justified. 

“Did you read that novel I sent 
you, Belita?” 

“I glanced at it, my dear; but 
I do not think it was worth finish. 
ing. The idea of making the hero- 
ine wear a chignon, when eve 
educated person knows that chig- 
nons were quite out of fashion in 
1870. I read asfar as the chignon, 
but I never could get over that.” 

“Then you do not know the 
end? Isat up all night reading 
it.” 

“A very foolish thing for you 
to do.” 

“T could not get to sleep with- 
out knowing whether the heroine 
would give up the hero or not, 
after he had lost his fortune.” 

“ And she did not?” 

“No; she did not.” 

“More fool she. But he got 
back his fortune, of course ? They 
always do at the end of the third 
volume.” | 

“He did get back his fortune,” 
Gretchen rh atc admitted. 

Belita shook her head. 

“TI do not understand you 
Margherita.” 

“Really? How strange! ” 

What would not Gretchen have 
given to any one at that moment 
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who could have helped her to un- 
derstand herself ? 

“ You are not like yourself to- 
day ; you have not been like your- 
self for some time past. It never 
used to be your habit to sit up 
reading novels by night, nor by 
day either, for the matter of that.” 

Gretchen made no answer ; she 
was not listening. Her eyes were 
fixed before her, her thoughts were 
busily painting two pictures and 
putting them in contrast to each 


+ other. 


One picture was painted in bril- 
liant colours, and the canvas was 
somewhat crowded with gorgeous 
objects. There was a carriage with 
a baron’s crown painted on the 
anel ; there was a glimpse of bril- 
ant apartments, a glitter of jewels; 
there was everything which she,had 
figured in her dreams of ambition. 

On the second picture there was 
very little, only a steep winding 
staircase, a dusty ivy-plant in the 
window, and, as centre-piece, a 
hard-worked man coming home at 
se weary from his desk. 

urely there could be no hesita- 
tion in the choice. Why, it was 
not even a matter of choice, she 
thought, as she detected herself 
contrasting these two pictures. 
She had twice been asked to walk 
up that steep staircase, and she 


had refused ; she was not going to: 


be asked a third time. Somebody 
else would water the ivy-plant in 
the window. Perhaps Barbara 
Bitterfreund. She wondered what 
Barbara Bitterfreund was like. 

Belita’s voice recalled her to 
realities. 

“ Margherita ?” began the Con- 
tessa abruptly. 

“Well?” 

“Do you remember the first day 
when we walked in the arcades?” 

“ What of it ?” 

“T meant then to give you a 
lecture upon life in general ; and 
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afterwards we met Baron Tolnay, 
and I did not; well, I mean to 
give you that deferred lecture 
now. Here I am on the eve of 
my departure, and I certainly had 
hoped before starting to give you 
my maternal benediction on an 
—_ occasion." In fact I 
made the sacrifice of keeping a 
new dress for jour de fiangailles, 
and the trimming is now démodé 
and consequently wasted. I can- 
not understand why you have not 
brought Baron Tolnay to the point 
long ago; you are playing with 
your chances. If you were a clas- 
sical beauty you could afford to 
wait ; but I have told you often, 
Bambina, that strictly speaking 
= are more picturesque than 
eautiful. To put it clearly, with- 
out ry | about the bush, which 
is a thing I detest,—you look too 
breakable for many tastes, and it 
is only a rich man who can afford 
breakable luxuries. It is a mere 
chance whethcr you happen to hit 
a man’s fancy or not.” 

Gretchen, as she sat listening 
to the empty, vapid, good-natured 
chatter, was wondering how she 
had never till now discovered its 
emptiness and its absurdity. 

“Are you sure that is all?” 
she asked with a curl of her lip. 
“ Have you no more advice to give 
me?” 

“Certainly I have, and you 
need it all; for you are unfortu- 
nately a German, my dear child, 
and in every German there is hid- 
den a seed which should be crushed 
in early childhood. Even you can- 
not, it seems, quite escape from the 
commonplace taint of sentimental- 
ity which is the ruin of your nation. 
You are only a German after all.” 

“And you are only an Eié- 
gante!” broke out Gretchen with 
a sudden burst of indignation ; 
PP are nothing but a heartless 


“ 
légante.” 
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She felt so angry at the moment 
that she would not have minded 
quarrelling even with Belita. 

But nothing was further from 
Belita’s mind than quarrelling. 
She left her chair, and going up 
to Gretchen, embraced her with 
effusion. 

“Margherita mia/ you have 
made me quite happy! An £Z/é- 
gante ! hy, that is the height 
of my ambition; the very title 
which I am striving to live up to. 
I thank you immensely for that 
word.” 

“And this,” thought Gretchen 
bitterly,—“ this is the oracle to 
whom I have come for advice. 
This is the woman who has been 
— 7” 

oor Gretchen! Her logic was 
at fault again; she had looked 
for a head and a heart where ail 
was empty. Such people as this 
have not got heads, they have 
got coiffures ; they have not got 
earts, they have got ceintures 
or cuirasses, or whatever form of 
covering the fashion prescribes ; 
they have not even got hands and 
feet, but only chaussure and yants 
de Suede, and they themselves con- 
sist much more of bodices than of 
bodies. 

Gretchen rose from her chair to 
take leave. 

“What! going already, Bam- 
bina? Are you sure you have no 
more questions to ask? Remem- 
ber that 1 am always ready with 
ee | advice; always'come to me 
when you are in doubt—promise !” 

“ Yes,” said Gretchen, with an 
odd smile, “I promise. I shall 
always come to you when I am 
in doubt—about the draping of 
a tunic.” 

“ Which next time will be the 
tunic of your wedding dress, of 
course; eh, sfeuro, child; don’t 
shake your head! What a fright 
you gave me, to be sure, with your 
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‘other sort of happiness’! Why, 
have you not proved to me a hun. 
dred a times yourself (not that I 
wanted it proved) that fortune ig 
the only sort of happiness worth 
having, because it can buy every 
other ?” 

“T have”—it echoed in Gret. 
chen’s heart. 

“Did you not boast a hundred 
times that your experience was 
gathered for you beforehand ?” 

“TI did—oh yes, I did,” thought 
Gretchen. 

“Oh, Margherita, that I should 
have to remind you of this! ”— 
there was an hysterical quiver in 
Belita’s voice, she had seized her 
friend’s hand between her own— 
“that I should have to remind 
yov that your fortune is still to be 
made !” 

“My fortune, yes,” said Gret- 
chen, with a start. “I—I, of 
course,—I am going to make m 
fortune, but I told you that it 
shall be in my own way.” 

“ And that way leads to Gaura 
Dracului, I suppose,” sneered Be. 
lita. ‘Are you not yet cured of 
that pretty little fable about the 
brigands’ treasure? Why, oh 
most contradictious of all maidens, 
will you persist in hunting for 
ad fortune among the hills, when 

y merely marrying Baron Tolnay 
your fortune is made, and how 
brilliantly " 

“ But,” said Gretchen, slowly, 


“if I find the brigands’ treasure, — 


then my fortune is made at any 
rate, and I can marry whom 
like.” 

She had scarcely said it, when 
she took fright at herself. For 
the space of a few seconds she 
stood, staring back into Belita’s 
horror-stricken eyes, then hastily 
lowered her long lashes and guilt- 
ily drooped her head. She took 


fright at the fright of her friend, - 
for if there was so much horror 
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written in Belita’s eyes, what must 
there be written in her own? 
With a rush of «crimson to her 
cheek, Gretchen wrenched herself 
free, and before Belita could stop 
her, she had reached the door and 
was gone. 

She ran home, almost as if she 
feared pursuit. It seemed. to her 
that she could not have stood Be- 
lita’s piercing gaze for a moment 
longer, that she could not have 
borne another word of Belita’s ; 
and, no doubt, with the Contessa’s 
ingrained antipathy to beating 
about the bush, that next word, if 
spoken, would have been disagree- 
ably plain. She felt like a person 
with a guilty secret, like an undis- 
covered criminal, like a murderer 
whose confidence the black forest 
and the midnight hour have kept, 
but who cannot meet the sunshine 
without thinking, “They will see 
the red stain on my hands, and 
they will know that I am guilty.” 

retchen ran home to look for 
solitude and peace ; but neither 
solitude nor peace were to be hers 
to-day. On the very threshold a 
new trial lay in wait. 

The afternoon post had capri- 
ciously chosen to be punctual to- 
day ; and Herr Mohr, with quer- 
ulous impatience, was inquiring 
why his daughter was not at home 
to read his letters aloud. This had 
been’Gretchen’s office ever since the 
commencement of her father’s ill- 
ness. She had as yet showed her- 
self a punctual and business-like 
secretary ; but to-day it was with 
somewhat disordered thoughts, and 
an anything but undivided atten- 
tion, that she applied herself to her 
duty. 

.There were four letters to be 
read ; and everything went smooth 
during the reading of the first 
three ; the fourth was addressed in 
a handwriting not familiar to Gret- 
chen ; but it bore the postmark of 
VOL. OXXXVIIL—NO. DCCCXXXIV. 
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Kurt’s college town. Letters with 
this postmark had been rather fre- 
quent lately, though they had al- 
ways been addressed to Kurt him- 
self, and never to his father. 

“ What excellent correspondents 
your fellow-students are!” Gret- 
chen had once remarked; and 
Kurt had answered with a laugh, 
“Oh! aren’t they just? and so 
affectionate too!” 

On this occasion Gretchen had 
felt a passing flash of curiosity, 
and a passing pang of uneasiness. 
The great affection of Kurt’s school 
friends had not appeared to her to 
be reassuring, not like the habit of 
schoolfellows in general. How- 
ever, she had so many other things 
to think of, that the subject had 
not weighed on her mind for long; 
and to-day, as she opened the fourth 
letter, she scarcely noticed the post 
mark it bore. 


“Srr,—The continued silence. 
with which my seven previous 
communications have been met, 
compels me, however much against 
my will, to adopt this new course, 
in order to obtain i 

Thus far Gretchen had read 
mechanically, but all at once she 
drew up. : 

“ Well,” said Herr Mohr, testily, 
“is that all?” and Ascelinde, who 
sat.at the further end of the room, 
an apathetic and uninterested lis- 
tener, looked up with an inquiring 
stare. 

“J—TI think it is a mistake,’ 
stammered the daughter, while 
with lightning haste her eye skim- 
med the page. “ Borrowed sum,” 
“term of repayment,” “money ad- 
vanced to your son,” and other 
expressions which she was able to 
snatch in passing, were enough , to 

ive her the key of the mystery. 

hat vulgar old spectre called 

“debt” had started up, and was 

staring her in the face ; and be- 
2N 
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hind it hovered all its train of hook- 
nosed Jews and monstrous percent- 
ages. 

“A mistake!” echoed Herr 
Mohr. “It strikes me that you 
are making etre but mistakes 
to-day ; you turned the Wednes- 
day in the date of the first letter 
into Ash-Wednesday, and you 
made Steinwurm talk of caves in- 
stead of crypts. What is this new 
mistake about ?” 

“Tt is—is—that is to say, I think 
the letter is not for you, papa ; it 
is meant for some one else,” and 
she crushed the perilous letter into 
the depths of her pocket. 

“Then why do you open some 
one else’s letter,” asked the invalid 
ay“ 


“ Because—well, I think the 


address was not distinct.” 

“It is you who are not distinct. 
I could scarcely make out a line of 
what you read to-day ; you never 
used to mumble in this re | before. 


I suppose”—with a touch of in- 
creased asperity—‘ that it is not 
so amusing to read aloud letters to 
an old man, as to walk about the 
hills with a young one.” 

Gretchen could not answer, 
though her cheek was burning. 
She longed to rise and be gone to 
her own room, but she knew that 
this mood of her father’s was not 
to be escaped. 

“ A tiresome office,” he was say- 
ing, still in that tone of melancholy 
cynicism which had grown upon 
him since his illness ; “ but cheer 
up, Gretchen, you will soon be quit 
of it. Instead of acting the secre- 
tary, you will be commanding one. 
I suppose my Lady Baroness will 
be too grand ever to dip a pen in 
ink herself, or to be troubled with 
deciphering the crooked caligraphy 
of the age ?” 

The tears were in Gretchen’s 
eyes ; she dared not move, for fear 
that they should fall; she dared 
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not speak, for fear that her voice 
should betray her. But, silent 
though she-was} something in her ' 
face betrayed her all the same ; for 
with a sudden change of tone her | 
father said— 

“Why, Gretchen, you look as 
woe-begone as though the splen- 
dour of your own good fortune 
frightened you. You are luckier ‘ 
than a princess in a fairy tale; 
nee cried for the moon and you 

ave got it. What is wrong with 
itnow? Is it too big, or too 
bright? Does it burn your fin. 
gers ? Or would your ladyship like 
the sun better? It was your own 
wish, you know.” 

“My own wish—yes, my own 
wish,” repeated Gretchen to her. 
self. 

True again—all quite true. Be- 
lita was right; her father was 
right. Everywhere there stood her 
own wishes, her own arguments, 
her own words, her own self be- 
tween her and—ah, between her 
and what ? There, indeed, was the 
rub; something unutterable, un- 
definable—something which she 
dared not look at, dared not think 
of, and yet could not crush. 

She started from her chair; 
there was no peace here either, and 
no concealment for the poor crim- 
inal. In the privacy of her own 
chamber she meant to seek it ; and 
certainly, to reach her room unmo- 
lested did not seem an unreason- 
able desire, nor an unfeasible un- 
dertaking. But there are days 
when the furies will follow a man 
about step by step ; and the spirits 
of evil had hold of Gretchen to- 
day. She had got no further than 
the passage when there was a rustie 
of drapery behind her ; and turn- 
ing round, she found herself con- 
fronted by her mother, who had 
sat by, an apparently indifferent 
spectator of the scene just passed. ° 

But Gretchen scarcely recognised 
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her mother now ; there was a flush 
on her cheek, there was light again 
in the eyes, which, since the day 
when they fell upon the walls of 
Draskécs, had seemed to have 

own dim for ever. What had 
brought this change? What had 
worked this instantaneous trans- 
formation? Gretchen was soon to 
know. 

Ascelinde did not say much: 
but what she said was enough for 
Gretchen. Flinging her massive 
arms around her daughter’s neck, 
she murmured in her ear— 

“T could not believe it till now ; 
it was too good to be true. I 
thought that Fate had nothing but 
disappointments in store for us. 
Oh, my daughter ! ” and her voice 
swelled to exultation, “ Draskécs 
will be Draskécs after ali, for you 
will rebuild the house of my an- 
cestors |” 

Majestically she swept from the 
spot, and went to dream of the 
real stone walls that were to rise, 
and the real white swans that were 
to swim round the real Draskécs of 
the future. Hitherto Baron Tol- 
nay’s suit had been to her a dim 
and far-off thing—a sort of dis- 
tantly twinkling star too shapeless 
to penetrate the profundity of that 
grief, the fondling and fosterin 
and petting of which now fommed 
her sole interest in life. It was only 
to-day, — Adalbert’s pointed 
remarks to his daughter, that, 
roused from her apathy, there had 
flashed across her mind the grand 
inspiration to which she had just 
given utterance. She was almost as 
happy, while she built her Dras- 
kées in the air, while she furnished 
the rooms, laid the pavement and 
peopled the stables, as she had been 
in the far-off, dream-beguiled, de- 
ceptive ante-Draskécs days. 

And Gretchen stood where her 
mother had left her, and gazed 
round her in the empty passage, 
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with the stare of an animal at 
bay. 

A cold dread was creeping over 
sig a nameless panic was shaking 

er. 

She was chained and prisoned ; 
but the chains were of her own 
forging, the prison of her own 
building ; what right had she to 
complain? Golden chains! A 
golden prison-wall. But ah, how 
pres! how oppressive! Turn 
which way she might, the passage 
was barred. On all sides the same 
assurance, the same smiles, the 
same unhesitating confidence that 
her lot was cast. 

“And it is 
Gretchen. 
self.” 

She herself had composed the 
recipe for her happiness; there 
was no ingredient awanting— 
neither the silver florins, nor the 

olden ducats, nor the coronet. 

ow was it then, that the result 
tasted so much more bitter than 
sweet ? so much more like misery 
than happiness ? 

In common logic and in common 
justice she had no right now to 
reverse her fate, and she had no 
idea of reversing it. A desperate 

uiet, a numb feeling of resigna- 
tion began to steal over her. She 
was conscious only of a helpless 
ee the moment of the 
crisis. Yesterday it had been all 
but completed ; next time it would 
be completed. It was impossible 
to meet Baron Tolnay again as a 
mere acquaintance. To-morrow 
they were to be on the mountains 
again, and to-morrow her : fate 
would be clenched. Oh, rather 
to-morrow than to-day! rather 
next hour than this hour! rather 
even next minute than this 
minute ! 

Respite was what she asked for, 
and in the meantime peace. Surely 
now, at last, she could reach her 


cast !” thought 
“T have cast it my- 
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room undisturbed, and find there 
the solitude for which she panted. 

She was not two steps from that 
haven, when Kurt, turning the 
corner, met her close. At the 
sight of her brother she instant- 
ly remembered that letter in her 
pocket, which had lain there for- 
gotten since the moment of the 
broken-off reading. Without re- 
flection, she pulled out the crum- 
pled paper and held it towards him. 

Kurt received it calmly, and read 
it attentively ; while, speéchless 
with sisterly indignation and brim- 
ful of overwhelming reproaches, 
Gretchen watched his face. 

There was not much to see on 
Kurt’s face ; nothing but an eas 
good-humour and a perfect self- 
confidence was written there. 

“So you have found it out,” he 
remarked pleasantly, while with 
serene composure he folded up the 
paper. 

“Oh, Kurt, how could you!” 
cried Gretchen, in her severest 
tone of censure, before which Kurt 
was accustomed not to quail. 

“Yes; I am in a devil of a 
mess!” he said, with a particu- 
larly bright smile. “Lucky for 
me that the way out of it is so 
short ?” 

“At your age!” groaned his 
sister, wringing her hands, too ex- 
cited ‘to pay much heed to the 
latter half of his phrase. . 

“Some of us = early and 
some of as begin late,” returned 
Kurt, with all the aplomd of a 
thrice-bankrupt roué. “ But surely 
a woman of your logical powers 
will admit that the immorality of 
the proceeding is not greater at 
sixteen than at twenty-six ?” 

“T admit nothing,” said Gret- 
chen, “it all comes from your 
smoking cigars and drinking wine, 
- when you should have been learn- 
ing yonr lessons in the school- 
room.” 


~ 


“My habits are expensive, that 
much I grant ;” and Kurt pulled 


up his shirt-collar with a shade of - 


extra complacency. “It is a great 

mistake my not having been born 

a millionaire ; but it was nature 

aa blundered there, and not 
” ’ 

“No more nonsense, please,” re- 
marked Gretchen, with a frown of 
judicial severity ; “ and let us keep 
to what is, not to what might have 
been. Why have you kept the 
matter a secret ?” 

“Why? Because it would have 
disagreed with my father.” 

“It will disagree with him all 
the more when he has tq pay the 
accumulated percentages.” 

“Oh, well, but perhaps he won't 
have to pay them,” said Kurt, mys- 
teriously. 

“ How can that be? Have you 
come to any settlement? Has Dr 
Komers been advising you ?” 

Her brother looked at her and 
laughed. 

“Dr Komers! Oh no, my 
dear Gretchen ; the family lawyer 
is not the man to help me. It is 

our other friend that I look to.” 

* My friend! What do you 
mean?” 

* You see,” said Kurt, leisurely 
puffing his cigar, “I was fool 
enough to count upon Draskécs, 
or rather, Herr Mandelbaum was 
fool enough to count upon it for 
some time ; and now 

* And now, well?” 

“Now I count upon something 
else.” . 

“Please explain yourself,” said 
Gretchen, coldly. 

“T have explained myself al- 
ready. I told you that I counted 
upon your other friend.” 

Gretchen stared back at him with 
a little flush on her cheeks. 

“Look here,” said Kurt, knock- 
ing the ashes off his cigar, “ per- 
haps you don’t mind telling me 
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what you and Tolnay talked about 
yesterday in the cave when you 
stayed behind.” 

The transition, in the first mo- 
ment, might appear abrupt ; but 
an uneasy suspicion was already 
knocking at Gretchen’s heart. 

“ What has that got to do with 
it? We talked about the cave, of 
course.” 

“Oh, of course, naturally ; and 
about the beauties of nature and 
the geological causes of the stone- 
formation, and so on. Oh yes, I 
know; but you will not go on 
talking about caves for much 
longer, I presume.” 





Gretchen’s face had grown 
scarlet. 

“Kurt—I ¥ 

“Do not wish to dwell upon the 
subject. I understand, hat I 


meant to say was simply that I 
have the greatest confidence in Tol- 
nay’s coming forward in a hand- 
some and gentlemanlike fashion, 
for which I esteem him highly in 
advance.” 

“Really, Kurt, this is unbear- 
able!” cried Gretchen, turning 
away. “It is-bad enough for a 
boy of your age to make debts; 
you need not make jokes about it 
too!” 

“ Jokes!” echoed Kurt, good- 
naturédly; “you have no notion 
how serious I am. There is no 
need for you to go in for such 
excessive unconsciousness, when 
everybody knows that the affair 
must be settled within the week.” 

“ What affair ?” 

“Since you will have me speak 
plainly, your marriage with Baron 
olnay.’ 

“ And supposing I do not marry 
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Baron Tolnay ?” she asked, turn- 
ue Sy the door of the room. 

e looked at her for a moment, 
then began to laugh. 

“My dear Gretchen, it is you 
who are joking now; and I must 
confess that your choice of a sub- 
ject is not a very happy one. You 
might try and hit upon something 
that is either more amusing or 
more credible.” 

- Do you mean to say that I am 
to marry Baron Tolnay in order 
that your debts should be paid?” 

“T think you have plenty of 
other reasons for marrying him, 
and those few beggarly thousand 
florins can go along with it.” 

It was to be borne no longer ; 
the conspiracy. was unanimous. . 
The words and the smiles on all 
sides agreed; and every word was 
a new stone in the wall, every 
smile a golden link of the chain 
which she had forged to bind her- 
self. Would not the very leaves 
on the trees lift up their voices 
next to taunt her? Would not 
the sparrows chirp, and the insects 
hum into her ear—“ You wanted 
it yourself; you have your wish 
now; of what do you complain ?” 

Her courage had carried her 
thus far; it would carry her no 
further. She turned upon her 
brother a gaze which was meant 
to be haughty, but which first 
wavered into despair, and then 
melted into tearfulness. 

“ Oh, Kurt, you too !” she cried, 
with sudden wildness; and before 
her brother’s eyes, the cool-headed, 
the self-possessed, the logical- 
minded Gretchen burst into a 
storm of absolutely illogical, but 
not the less burning tears. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SIR HERBERT STEWART. 


BY A BROTHER OFFICER. 


“He is the best youngster I 
ever saw join a regiment,” was the 
observation made by a popular 
officer of some standing in the ser- 
vice, shortly after Herbert Stewart 
joined the army. That this opinion 
was well deserved has been proved 
by the late Sir Herbert’s short but 
brilliant career, the fatal endin 
of which, all who knew him an 
served with him do now so deeply 
deplore. A few reminiscences of 
his life, by one who had the privi- 
lege of his intimate friendship, may 
be interesting at the present time, 
while his memory is still fresh, and 
the circumstances amid which he 
met his death are still so engross- 
ing men’s minds. 

erbert Stewart was gazetted 


ay in the 37th Regiment, now 
irst 


the Battalion of the Hamp- 
shire, in 1863. In the beginning of 
1864 he joined at Aldershot, bring- 
ing with him the reputation (not 
an unimportant one in a good old 
English regiment) of having been 
captain of the eleven at Winchester 

School. The 37th were devoted to 
cricket, and the new  subaltern 
proved an immense acquisition to 
the regimental team; he will be 
long remembered among cricket- 
ers as one of the best amateur 
wicket-keepers in England. With 
his valuable assistance, the regi- 
mental eleven of the old 37th was 
for many years hard to beat. 

- As a youngster, Stewart was 
never one of those who took pleas- 
ure in midnight orgies or practical 
jokes—amusements sometimes too 
much in vogue among young offi- 
cers—but on festive occasions he 

referred the whist-table or the 

illiard-room, where he always 


ranked much above the average 
player. 


At Dover, whence the regiment 


proceeded from Aldershot, Stewart 
mainly distinguished himself at 
cricket and boating. In the regi. 
mental six-oar no man pulled a bet- 
ter stroke. He possessed in great 
perfection that ready co-operation 
of hand and eye so essential to 
success in all manly sports. Some 
of the older members of the Dover 
Club must still recollect his skill 
at billiards—his brilliant winning 
hazards at pool. This may seema 
trifling matter ; but Stewart’s play 
indicated that swift judgment, 
quick decision, and imperturbable 
temper which so distinguished his 
after-career—the success of which 
was predicted by those who knew 
him well. 

Promotion was exceptionally ra- 
pid in the 37th Regiment at the 
time of which I write—many sub- 
alterns getting their companies 
after less than four years’ service. 
Stewart was promoted to Lieuten- 
ant in 1865, and selected for the 
Adjutancy in 1866. 

From Dover the regiment was 
sent to Ireland, where it spent 4 
short year in various stations ; and 
officers who were then quartered in 
that country must still remember 
Stewart’s feats in cricket-matches 
at the Curragh, Cork, and Fermoy. 

In July 1866 the headquarters 
of the 37th, with Stewart as Adju- 
tant, embarked at Queenstown in 
“the good ship Blenheim,” bound 
for Calcutta. Good ship, however, 
proved a misnomer in this case, a8 
the vessel grounded on the sand- 
banks at the mouth of the Hooghly, 
where she narrowly escaped ship- 
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wreck,—bumped about during a 
whole night, and was eventually 
so damaged that she was afterwards 
condemned, and never went another 
voyage. An awful night of peril 
and suspense was passed—neces- 
sarily a crucial test of pluck and 
character, death staring all in the 
face. The young Adjutant on this 
trying occasion manifested the 
coolness and courage which were 
afterwards so prominently shown 
in his career. 

On its arrival in India, the regi- 
ment was stationed in the Rohil- 
eund district—one of the finest in 
that country for sport. Here it 
remained four years in different 
stations—Bareilly, Shahjehanpore, 
Moradabad. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is found the best of 
wild-duck, snipe, and other shoot- 
ing ; while a night’s dak places one 
on the skirts of the “terai,” the 
grandest field in the world for 
shikar. 

‘The 37th was at that time a 
young and very sporting regiment, 
and it had the good fortune to 
be commanded by a colonel who 
was second to none in the use of 
the rifle and the rod, and the 
keenest of all in every manly 
exercise. Under these auspicious 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the officers made the niost of 
this elysium of the shikari. Tiger- 
shooting and other sporting-parties 
were frequently organised ; and 
Stewart was one of the most ardent 
and indefatigable of sportsmen. 

Many men, after the novelty of 
killing their first tiger, find a cer- 
tain tameness in this form of sport, 
and Stewart went in with perhaps 
more zest for the wild life and 
difficult stalking of the Himalayas 
and Thibet. In the latter elevated 
and treeless country the necessary 
hard work tells severely on the 
constitution ; and only the most 
robust and enthusiastic of stalkers 


are likely to meet with success. 
It showed a good deal of deter- 
mination and self-reliance for a 
“ grif” fresh from England, with 
little knowledge of the country, 
or the language, ways, and man- 
ners of the natives, to start alone 
across these lofty mountain-ranges, 
and make double marches in order 
to catch up his Colonel, who had 
preceded him eight or ten days, 
This Stewart accomplished ; and 
the party afterwards crossing the 
snowy range at the Niti Pass, 
made a most successful six months’ 
trip to Thibet, returning with 
many trophies of Ovis ammon, 
burrel, &c. A similar expedition 
was undertaken from: Cashmere 
by the same party in 1871, when 
a famous bag was made. These 
journeys entail very severe exer- 
tion, long and difficult marches on 
foot, and many days must often be 
passed without a sign of game or 
the chance of firing a shot. 
Promoted to Captain in 1868, and 
proceeding on leave to Simla, Stew- 
art was selected by General X—— 
as his aide-de-camp. Many officers 
and civilians who were in Bengal 
at the time, will recollect him well 
in that position, and how people 
were sometimes heard to speak of 
“Stewart and his General”! We 
next find him employed in the 
Quartermaster - General’s depart- 
ment in the camp of exercise at 
Delhi ; and afterwards in the same 
capacity at Meean Meer. Whilst 
there the 37th arrived, and in about 
a fortnight lost, by an outbreak of 
cholera, over one hundred lives. 
The recognised best plan of action 
in such an emergency is to move 
the stricken regiment (if possible 
across a river), and in every way try 
to keep up the spirits of the men 
by games, music, &c.—anything, 
in fact, to prevent the mind from 
dwelling on the terrible position. 
Stewart’s character came out 
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strongly during this trying time ; 
and the services of the young 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 
General were invaluable in_plan- 
ning, superintending, and carrying 
out the arrangements necessary for 
the moves, camps, &c. Indeed, 
had a less efficient officer been on 
the staff, the regiment would have 
fared badly ; but, thanks to his 
strength of character and energy, 
things were managed, not in the 
spirit of red-tape, but practically 
and thorottghly. It has been re- 
marked by those who have ex- 
perienced both situations, that a 
cholera camp is more trying to 
the nerves than a battle-field. 

Having returned to England on 
leave in 1873, Captain Stewart 
exchanged into the 3d Dragoon 
Guards. Although offered per- 
manent employment on the staff 
of the Quartermaster - General’s 
department in India, he considered 
that his future interests lay in 
another direction. In 1877 Stew- 
art entered the Staff College, cre- 
ating rather a sensation by bring- 
ing with him a four-in-hand team. 

hile there, he was one of the fore- 
most with the College drag-hounds, 
and was well known with Mr 
Gar h’s and the Queen’s. After 
completing the two years’ course, 
being then only a captain of cav- 
alry, and having seen no active 
service, he volunteered for South 
Africa. 

Stewart afterwards declared that 
the Zulu campaign was the hardest 
piece of work he ever did. He was 
on the eve of embarking for Eng- 
land, almost unnoticed, when Lord 
Wolseley telegraphed to stop him, 
and gave him the appointment of 
oe secretary, in the place of 
Colonel Colley, who had been or- 
dered to India. Stewart thus got 
his foot on the lowest rung of the 
ladder up which he was so rapidly 
to ascend to fame. In the Seco- 
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coeni campaign which followed, he 
discharged the very severe and 
heavy duties required of him with 
his accustomed energy, thereby 
receiving the well-merited approval 
of his chief, and afterwards his 
brevet of Lieutenant - Colonel— 
which recognition of services no 
man better deserved. 

We next see Stewart on Ma- 
juba Hill with Sir G. Colley, 
in the spring of 1881. He was 
close to his chief when that gal. 
lant but unfortunate officer was 
shot dead, and evidently one of 
the last on that fatal hill, for he 
was faken prisoner. He after- 
wards spent an interesting time 
with the Boers, who treated him 
well, giving him the very best 
they had. Like all who shared in 
that disastrous fight, Stewart was 
unrecompensed for his hard service 
there. 

After the Transvaal campaign he 
rejoined his regiment, and did duty 
with it in command of the detach- 
ment at Glasgow until early in 
1882, when he was offered an 
aide-de-campship by Lord Spencer 
in Ireland. Here the Lord Lieu- 
tenant found scope for Colonel 
Stewart’s great abilities in many 
other than the ordinary duties of 
an A.D.C.,—although for these 
no man could have been more 
fitted. His handsome expressive 
face and peculiar charm of man. 
ner, his active habits and bold 
riding, ensured his popularity with 
the Irish in the hunting-field as in 
the ball-room, and he was always 
a favourite in society; but his 
capacity for higher and more in- 
tellectual work was not ignored, 
at a ‘time when long heads were 
much required in Ireland. On 
account of his sound common- 
sense and rare tact, Stewart was 
specially fitted for diplomatic work 
of an important or delicate nature. . 
He writes about this time from the 
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Viceregal Lodge, “ We are very 
busy over here with one thing and 
another, and I drop in for all sorts 
of work—one day I am a police- 
man, and the next day a university 
reformer. This style of change suits 
my usual restlessness.” 

From this time Stewart’s rise 
was very rapid. When selected 
for the Brigade-majorship of Cav- 
alry in the expedition to Egypt in 
1582, he was only a major in the 
3d Dragoon Guards, and a brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, 
having served in three campaigns, 
and been several times mentioned 
in despatches. He was present 
with General Drury Lowe’s caval- 
ry—latterly as Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General—during all the 
actions of that campaign, and in 
the splendid march of the —T 
on Cairo after the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. By this rapid march and 
vigorous pursuit the enemy was 
prevented from again rallying, the 
fruits of victory were reaped, Oairo 
taken, and the campaign practi- 
eally ended. With the audacity, 
combined with shrewdness, which 
should ever be the leading charac- 
teristic of the beau sabreur, Stew- 
art, by a clever disposition of his 
small force, deceived the garrison 
of Cairo—20,000 unbeaten regular 
troops—and demanded their in- 
stant surrender. Had they refused 
to capitulate, he could not for a 
moment have opposed the force 
against him with his tired - out 
cavalry. For these services Stew- 
art was appointed A.D.C. to the 
Queen, made a Companion of the 
Bath, and promoted full Colonel. 

Last year he was again called 
upon to serve his country: this 
time in the Soudan, under Sir 
General Graham, when he had the 
honour to command the caval 
brigade at the battles of ELTeb 
and ‘T'amai. 

At each of these engagements 


-he h 
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the cavalry did effective and gal- 
lant service, although that miser- 
able weapon, the regulation sabre, 
proved its worthlessness, and the 
troopers eventually armed them- 
selves with the lances of the dead 
Arabs. At the fight at Tamai, 
Stewart, now commanding a cav- 
alry brigade, proved a friend in 
need to his former chief and sport- 
ing all> General Davis (to whom 

been adjutant in the old 
Indian days), by coming to his 
aid at a most critical moment, 
when Davis’s square was partly 
broken and temporarily pressed 
back. Stewart cleverly and boldly 
dismounted his horsemen, and by 
their effective fire checked the wild 
rush of Arab fanatics, and enabled 
the brigade to rally. 

Stewart’s last campaign must be 
too "fresh in the minds of every 
one to need more than a few pass- 
ing remarks. 

Selected at Korti by Lord Wolse- 
ley for the command of a most 
arduous and dangerous enterprise, 
he hastened across the desert to 
Gakdul, a distance of nearly 100 
miles, where was the nearest ample 
water-supply. Leaving his men 
there, he returned almost without 
rest, and again directly crossed the 
dreary waste with another contin- 
gent. This march of nearly 200 
miles in less than six days is un- 

aralleled in its character, camels 
colen the only mode of conveyance 
for men, water, and supplies. It 
will rank for rapidity and endur- 
ance—although a short march with 
a small force—among the greatest 
historical marches on record. Very 
shortly after, starting from Gak- 
dul, with his whole force now con- 
centrated — about 1500 fighting 
men—he again struck across the 
desert, making for the wells of 
Abu Klea and the Nile. How 
he fought two successful battles— 
Abu Klea on the 17th January, 
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and Gubat on the 19th—against 
overwhelming numbers of the 
bravest fanatics, where defeat 
meant annihilation,—how he was 
struck down at the fight on the 
19th by a wound which has since 
proved fatal,—these things are 
well known. 


Stewart was not more remark- 
able for his bravery and _ intelli- 
gence as a soldier, than for his 
endearing qualities in private life. 
Those who had the advantage of 
his friendship recognised in him 
a strength of mind and geniality 
of temper {which made his com- 
panionship a real pleasure and 
privilege. He was often and ver 
aptly spoken of as “a long hand 

man,” and he possessed in a 
remarkable degree the power of 
writing a good letter—of express- 
ing himself clearly and concisely. 
Ever ready to help a friend in 
the hour of need, it was a com- 
mon practice to resort to him for 
advice in matters of difficulty or 
delicacy, which was always given 
kindly and effectively. In that 
lamentable affair in connection 
with the death of the Prince Im- 
perial, when Captain Carey was 
tried by court-martial, Stewart, 
who had been with him at the 
Staff College, assisted the prisoner 
with advice, suggested his line of 
defence, and helped him in his 
trouble. It cannot be supposed 
that thisJwas done from any sym- 
pathy with Carey’s conduct, but 
from a chivalrous impulse which 
led him to stand by a fallen com- 
rade who was helpless and friend- 
less. 

In his rapid rise in his profession 
Stewart owed nothing to private 
interest. It was in the ordinary 
course of soldiering that he first 
met Lord Wolseley at Rorke’s 
Drift, who, no doubt with that 
penetration for which he is re- 


markable, recognised in him 4 
most capable officer, not to be lost 
sight of in future campaigns. 

It was not only on the field of 
battle, in all manly sports, and in 
private life, that Stewart was ever 
prominent. He became, while at 
the Staff College, a member of the 
Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple, and of late years, between 
his campaigns, was often to be 
met during the law terms eating his 
dinners at the Inner Temple Hall. 
He had finished keeping his terms, 
but had not been called to the Bar, 
when he quitted England for the 
last time. 

Twenty-two years have elapsed 
since the writer of this feeble trib. 
ute to his memory first met Her- 
bert Stewart, and he had the pri- 
vilege of his intimate friendship 
during ten years. He regrets that 
he does not possess the ready 
pen of his lamented friend, where- 
with \to express his sorrow at the 
loss of such a comrade. 

To men who knew him best, 
Stewart’s death creates a real and 
irreparable blank. That bright 
cheery nature and charm of man- 
ner are seldom found combined in 
the same man with high intellec- 
tual powers, rare courage, and quiet 
determination. Whilst his com- 
panions in arms lament him asa 
true friend and dear brother, the 
army he adorned mourns him as 4 
brilliant and dashing soldier, and 
a kind and thoughtful commanding 
officer ; and the public whom he so 
faithfully served laments him as 
a rising servant, who had latterly 
become in their eyes the type of 
a born cavalry leader. 

It must be some consolation to 
his friends and dear ones to have 
marked how, in these last scenes, 
not only they, but the whole 
nation, from her Most Gracious 
Majesty to the meanest of her sub- 
jects, watched with intense pride, 
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interest, and anxiety, every gallant 
forward ~ in the desert, and 
seemed to be moved to the heart 
by the stirring and pathetic tale. 

Herbert Stewart was only forty- 
one, full of life and energy, and 
zeal for his glorious profession. 
To think of him struck down at 
the supreme moment when he 
had achieved that fame which 
had been his dream throughout 
his career ; suddenly taken from 
the fulness of a busy life, and the 
intense anxiety of his most diffi- 
cult and responsible task; the 
sudden quietness of inaction after 
the storm ;—to picture the young 
general stretched on the bed of 
suffering on board Gordon’s steamer 
on the Nile ; afterwards tender! 
carried back by his men through 
the long and dangerous return 
marches across the desert, the con- 
voy of wounded fighting its way 
through the enemy ; his thoughts, 
feelings, regrets, his bitter disap- 
pointments, — to think of these 
things is enough to draw tears 
from the eyes of strong men. Our 
gallant soldier, we can believe, en- 
countered them with calmness and 
fortitude. Then the last scene of 
all at Gakdul—touchingly told by 
the telegram sent home by an 
officer of his staff :— 


‘We buried him in the little British 

veyard near the Gakdul Wells. 
t was the most impressive scene any 
one ever went through. We formed 
& procession in the valley, headed by 
the firing-party, and the band of the 
Royal-Sussex. Colonel Talbot read 
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the burial service. I looked up once. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every 
one round the spot had utterly broken 
down. I have lost the kindest, truest 
friend man ever had—and England, 
I honestly believe, one of her best 
officers. 

“The 19th Hussars made a forced 
march to try to be in time for the 
funeral, but arrived too late. This 
morning they came and asked to be 
allowed to do the stone-work round 
pm grave, and have been working all 

ay.” 


This is a touching testimony to 
the affection and respect in which 
he was held by his men. 

Writing from Gakdul on Feb- 
ruary 20, the war correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Telegraph’ says: 
“Stewart was much beloved by 
all who enjoyed his acquaintance, 
and any hour of the day you may 
see one or more of his friends sor- 
rowfully regarding his grave.” 

His was a grand life, nobly 
ended ; and although his body lies 
in a soldier’s grave in the desert 
by the wells of Gakdul, his cher- 
ished memory and heroic example 
still remain with us. 


‘¢ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious 
, days ; 
But ro aed guerdon when we hope to 
n ’ 
And think to burst out into sudden 


blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the ab- 


horred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 
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EPIDEMICS AND ALCOHOL. 


Ir, O reader, you have known 
what it is to pass years in a far- 
away land, of which the climate 
and the products are very different 
from those familiar to us here, you 
probably are acquainted also with 
the agreeable feeling produced by 
recognising some day, here on Brit- 
ish soil, a plant, an animal; or a 
fruit, which you had thought to 
be kept pretty strictly to the 
climes where you had once been 
straying. You are pleased at sight 
of a once familiar object now for 
long out of reach and sight, and 
you are pleased to think that the 
objeet is one of which you have 
intimate knowledge, while most 
of your friends, probably, require 
much explanation as to its nature 
and uses. A pleasure of this kind 
may greet youonany day. There 
is scarcely anything, from any- 
where, which may not find its way 
into London now. ‘Time was when 
men went to certain places to ob- 
tain certain things : Quin went to 
Plymouth to eat John-dories ; can- 
vas-backed ducks could only be 
tasted by crossing the Atlantic ; 
in Jamaica only could the perfect 
land-crab be enjoyed. But sit still 
now, have a little patience, and all 


these things—yea, even the incom- . 


parableland-crab—willcome to you. 

To-day I have had on my table 
some fairly good mangoes. Until 
to-day I had not eaten one for 
more years than I like to talk 
about ; but I have talked a good 
deal about the fruit, declared it to 
be a specimen very inferior to some 
-of which I once lived in the, daily 
enjoyment, but nevertheless com- 
mended it to attention, and pre- 
dicted that we should have it of 


superior quality anon. I think I 


was justified in this prediction by | ' 


observation of the ever-increasing 
quantity and variety of foreign 
fruits which arrive at our markets, 
To say nothing more of fruits that 


are at present rare, those which 


we have long appreciated now come 
from a distance at a reduced price, 
so that there can be very general 
enjoyment of them. Pine-apples 
and grapes, which used to be sup- 
plied to us from English hothouses 
at very high prices, can now be 
enjoyed by the multitude; and, 
these being very wholesome as 
well as very grateful fruits, the 
indulgence to our palates is ob- 
tained without the sacrifice of any 
sanitary principle. Obtained, that 
is to say, in ordinary seasons with- 
out any sacrifice ; but I fear that 
if the cholera had come within 
a measurable distance of us last 
summer, the good supply of fruit 


would have been held to be a mis- ° 


fortune. I rather think it is usual 
for European doctors to altogether 
prohibit the consumption of fruit 
during a visitation ; and we shall 
haverather a tantalising time when- 
ever the fell disease may again make 
its way to our shores. 

I am thankful to say that my 
experience of cholera-times is not 
very extensive. No doubt, when 
the dreadful disease is actually 
among an English community, they 
will be as much scared and horrified 
as denizens of any other country; 
but Ido not think the apprehen- 
sion of its appearance creates even 
proper alarm and caution. As & 
proof of this, I shall mention 4 
commotion which I know to have 
occurred some years ago in a small 
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English borough, at a time when 
it might have been expected that 
a sense of common danger would 
have suppressed for the time class 
jealousies. Up to the date of the 
event to which reference is made, 
the little town had itself escaped 
the epidemic, which, however, was 
making considerable havoc in sev- 
eral places not very distant. One 
day a woman, a tramp, or a person 
not much above the level of a 
tramp, came to the borough, was 


‘taken ill there in a mean lodging- 


house, and speedily died. It was 
soon ascertained that she had come 
from a town where Asiatic cholera 
had established itself, and the doc- 
tors affirmed that she had died of 
that disease. 

Now the local authorities were, 
to do them justice, quite on the 
alert. Immediately ‘after the 
death occurred, the mayor and 
corporation met in their hall and 
deliberated on the situation. To 
carry the body from the lodging- 
house where it lay to the church- 
yard would have involved the 
taking it through the principal 
streets. Even though some of the 
streets might have been avoided 
by using a circuitous route, the 
churchyard could not be reached 
without passing through one or 
two streets—and the old burial- 
ground was dangerously near to a 
large number of houses. Medical 
opinion was decidedly against bury- 
ing the woman in the churchyard ; 
and happily, as it seemed, there 
was an alternative to that proceed- 
ing, for there was an enclosed piece 
of ground about half a mile off, and 
quite without the town, on which 
had formerly stood a chapel, and 
where a tower was yet standing. 
This piece of ground was conse- 
crated, and it could be reached 
from the lodging-house without tra- 
versing more than a very small 
part of one of the streets. 


The town council therefore 
thought that they had in every 
way taken prudent and reasonable 
order when they decreed that the 
grave should be dug in the piece 
of ground near the tower, and that 
the funeral should take its way 
thither, where all rites would be 
duly performed. It was lucky, as 
they thought, that this consecrated 
area was available ; the safety of 
the living could be regarded with- 
out disrespect to the dead ; the 
burgesses thought that they had 
discreetly settled an unexpected 
and menacing difficulty. 

If, however, they thought that 
they were to receive the thanks of 
the community, they were griev- 
ously deceived. We pooner ke it 
known that the burial was to take 
place near the old tower, than the 
lower orders of people, putting 
aside all concern about the cholera, 
grew vastly excited at the thought 
of carrying the body to this ground, 
which had for long been unused for 
interments. They said that, if it 
had been a well-to-do citizen that 
had so died instead of a friendless 
stranger, no authority would for a 
moment have thought of ordering 
the burial to be effected elsewhere 
than in the churehyard. They 
collected in angry groups about 
the streets (it was on a Sunday), 
and ultimately gathered in an im- 
mense mob about the house where 
the body was lying, declaring that 
the burial should be in the church- 
yard, and nowhere else. 

The disappointed magistrates 
and councillors, when they under- 
stood how ill their arrangements 
had been received by a large part 
of the community, repaired to the 
scene of tumult, and endeavoured 
to convince the populace that what 
had been ordered was for the com- 
mon good of all, high and low— 
that the danger was a very serious 
one—and that, as good citizens, all 
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were bound to assist in removing 
to a distance as speedily as possible 
the infectious remains. But they 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. 
Fifty orators were ready from 
among the crowd to overbear them, 
and to assert in no gentle terms 
that they (the authorities) would 
not have acted as they had done 
if the deceased had been one of 
their own relations or order. They 
did not care a straw (so they said) 
about the danger, which could not 
be greater from a poor person’s 
corpse than from a rich one’s; 
they would allow no burying in a 
strange ground—that might be de- 
pended on ; and therefore the au- 
thorities, if they were wise, would 
lose no time in preparing a grave 
in the churchyard, and ordering 
the funeral to take place there. 

Things eatieend in this way 
for several hours. No actual vio- 
lence had occurred, but there was 
great excitement. The woman still 
lay unburied. The magistrates did 
not choose to rescind or modif 
their decree ; and the populace still 
declared that the funeral, as de- 
creed, should not take place. Even- 
ing had come, and it was consid- 
ered most important that the inter- 
ment should take place at once. 
I should mention that the police 
force of the little borough was 
very meagre, and quite unable to 
cope with such a mob as was 
filling the streets. 

At this conjuncture whispers 
were passed about that troops had 
been demanded from the nearest 
garrison town, and that a couple 
of regiments would be present 
before morning to enforce the 
magistrates’ orders. There is some 
reason, however, to doubt the truth 
of these whispers, because the con- 
duct of the authorities showed that 
they had by no means lost faith 
in themselves as yet. They an- 
nounced that the state of the town 
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was so unruly that it was neceg. 
sary for them to retire once more 
to their hall to consult as to what 
the next move must be. They 
begged that while they should be 


‘deliberating, the people would con. 


sider the great danger in which the 
whole town was placed by this 
mutiny, and the scandal incurred 
by persisting in it. 

It was observed by the more 
reasonable of “those who were 
mixed in the assembly, that the 
crowd, when thus left to itself 
by the magistrates, became of a 
sudden somewhat calmer. It had 
no longer champions of the law to 
wrangle with it, so the fire declined 
from lack of fuel: and it did not 
appear to have any clear ideas of 
action ; it was only an obstructive 
mob without leaders—indeed every- 
body capable of taking a lead was 
on the side of the law. So, al- 
though the aspect of things had 
not changed much, there seemed 
to be a general disposition to wait 
and see what the authorities would 
do next. 

As I have heard the tale told, 
the town council, when it reas 
sembled in guild-hall, did not 
exhibit the helplessness which it 
is customary to expect from civic 
bodies when called upon to deal 
with unwonted difficulties. There 
were one or two burgesses who 
wiped their heads, said the respon- 
sibility was very serious indeed, 
and hinted that it would be better 
to let the people have their way. 
A small section followed a fiery 
little man with red hair who was 
all for gunpowder. “ Have troops 
here,” counselled this section, 
“with the least possible delay. 
Read the Riot Act. After that, 
if any offer opposition to the law, 
let the military deal with ’em.” 
But the mayor and his deputy, 
supported by the town-clerk, offer- 
ed advice which was not begotten 
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of fright, or of belief in the rid- 
ing down, gagging, and pinioning 
method. is worship said that 
there had not been rioting so far ; 
it was by no means certain that 
they might not yet prevail with’ 
the people to let the law have way ; 
and that they were not by a long 
way near the end of their home 
resources. He then propounded 
a scheme of action, which, after a 
short discussion, was substantially 
adopted. 

The municipal body now re- 
turned to the neighborhood of the 
lodging-house, taking with them 
this time their crier in his robes 
and with his wand of office. As 
the magistrates entered among the 
crowd, the crier turned suddenly 
toa respectable tradesman who was _ 
watching the proceedings, called 
upon him in the sovereign’s name 
to aid in upholding the law, and 
told him thatthe mayor desired him 
to take the oath as a special con- 
stable, which he would refuse to 
do at his peril. The tradesman, 
who was quite on the side of order, 
took the required oath at once. 
Another decent man was then 
sworn in, and then another. Then 
the crier came upon one of the 
noisy malcontents, and required 
him to be sworn. The fellow re- 
fused at first; but the mayor 
reminded him that he did so at 
his peril—and these appeared to 
him, as Pistol’s rant did to Mrs. 
Quickly, to be very bitter words. 
Moreover, he had seen more sub- 
stantial persons than himself com- 
ply with similar demands :, he was 
taken aback ; he received the book 
and took the oath. 

The effect of these proceedings 
was very satisfactory. When the 
noisy rogue suffered himself to be 
sworn, and the murmur ran about, 
“You must; you can’t refuse ; 
it’s jail and £50 penalty,”—a great 
many leading obstructionists, who 
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did not fancy being enlisted as 
agents of the law, made retreat as 
quietly as mcg and repaired to 
their own houses. The swearing, 
however, went on among the many 
that remained on the ground, un- 
til twenty or thirty special con- 
stables had been made. The crowd 
hardly knew what to make of this 
move, and stood quiet and some- 
what astonished, wondering what 
would happen next. 

What did happen was that the 
mayor, who was now listened to 
more patiently than before, said 
a few soothing words to the as- 
semblage. e told them that 
he fancied their dissatisfaction to 
have arisen from a belief that the 
authorities were inclined to treat 
the deceased slightingly because 
she was an indigent person. This 
was very far from the fact. They 
had acted solely from considera- 
tions of public safety, and by no 
means with an intention to respect 
persons. In proof whereof, he was 
glad to tell them that the corpora- 
tion had ordered the hearse (there 
was but one in the town, and that 
but rarely in request) to bear the 
body to the grave ; also, that some 
of the aldermen and council would 
follow as mourners, so that no 
mark of respect might be wanting. 

As he finished speaking, the 
plumes of the hearse came into 
view, as the vehicle was driven up 
the street. The most refractory of 
the mob had, as I said, slunk away 
for fear of being made special con- 
stables. There was nobody to lead 
an opposition ; the honest mayor. 
had all his own way ; and a cheer 
even greeted the hearse as it drew 
up at the door of the lodging- 
house. The special constables 
formed two lines from the house 
door to the hearse, and between 
them the body was brought out 
by the workman who made the . 
coffin, boxed up for its last jour- 
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ney, and driven off to the old tower 
(followed, as was promised, bysome 
of the corporation), and there de- 
corously interred. 

So ended the tumult. There 
was not another case of cholera 
in the healthy old borough ; and 
the little émeute soon ceased to be 
a prominent topic of conversation. 
If the inhabitants generally of that 
borough were not to be put from 
their domestic jealousies by fear of 
disease, I am able to state that one 
individual could be quite alive to 
the danger of an epidemic. This 
was proved at a time when, not 
cholera, but typhus fever was the 
scare. An old lady of the place 
having heard that typhus was in 
the neighbourhood, declared that 


she would take it and die of it., 


She had not the faith of her own 
rediction that would have made 
er passively await its fulfilment, 

but, hopeless as she declared her 
case to be, made vigorous efforts 
to turn the fate aside. Being a 
person of some means, she had not 
much difficulty in taking her meas- 
ures. She hired a house several 
miles in the country, shut herself 
therein with one servant, and 
established a stringent system of 
interdicting communication, except 
of the most sparing and necessary 
kind. Her quarantine was kept 
up for a week or two ; but alas! 
by the end of that time there was 
an end of precaution, for she had 
died of typhus. It was remark- 
able that there was not another 
case of the disease for many miles 
round ber. 

If I have not a very intimate 
acquaintance with cholera, I can- 
not say the same of yellow fever, 
‘for of this last I have witnessed 
‘the ravages in different parts of 
the world; I have also felt its 
gn. It is a question not yet, as 
{ think, decided, whether yellow 
fever is conveyed by infection or 
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not. Certain it is that some per: 
sons believe it to be so; and J 
remember a diabolical attempt to 
introduce it into a healthy region 
by means of infected clothing. It 


‘happened at Bermuda during the 


period when North and South were 
flying at each other’s throats in 
the American States, and when, by 
reason of tke blockade-running, 
a good many Southerners were 
collected in the Bermuda group, 
There had been a bad outbreak of 
yellow fever while the war was 
being waged ; and before the dis. 
ease had quite subsided, a dis. 
covery was made of a box, the 
passage of which had been pro- 
vided for to the Northern States 
so that it might arrive in the hot- 
test part of summer. It was found 
to contain the bedclothes and body- 
linen (as was evident from the con- 
dition of the articles) of persons 
who had been afflicted with the 
epidemic. The intention, no doubt, 
was to introduce and spread the 
pestilence in the Northern towns 
and districts. I quite forget how 
the attempt was first brought to 
light ; but very little doubt was at 
the time entertained that it was 
deliberately planned, and was to 
have been mercilessly carried out. 
It is .not uncommon belief that 
the free use of intoxicaing liquors, 
so common in warm climates, ren- 
ders one very susceptible of the 
fever, and takes largely from the 
chances of recovery if the disease 
be once induced. In its general, 
unmodified form, this belief is cer- 
tainly incorrect ; conditionally, it 
is probably true. As facts in sup- 
ort of my assertions I adduce : Ist, 
at in the visitation at Bermuda 

to which I have referred, several 


men known to be steady and hard | 


drinkers, enjoyed complete immu- 
nity from the attacks of fever; 
2d, That, in the same epidemic, 
occasional inebriates — men who 
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every now and then went in for 
a “burst up,” and then returned 
to steady habits for a while — 
hardly ever escaped, and hardly 
ever recovered. 

The habitual topers not only did 
not take the fever, but they seemed 
to have an instinctive knowledge 
that they were quite safe from it. 
Not one of them evinced the least 
apprehension when every one else 
was panic-stricken ; not one of 
them condescended to make the 
slightest alteration in his copious 
and fiery potations, They fear- 
lessly performed for the sick and 
dead offices which sober men were 
not very eager about undertaking ; 
and they seemed rather proud that 
a time had arrived when they be- 
came of some importance, for or- 
dinarily they were reputed, and 
treated as, besotted, useless rascals. 
It is an unpleasant truth for the 
blue-ribbons, but it seems to be a 
truth nevertheless, that to keep 
well saturated with alcohol is a 
safeguard against yellow fever. 

There is no great difficulty in 
the way of understanding why men 
given to occasional fits of excess 
should fare badly in a time of 
pestilence. They weakened their 
powers of repelling or resisting 
disease without attaining that 
thoroughly cured condition which 
could set fever at defiance. And 
way het rather a fatal time of it. 

to the general mass of society, 
it was hard to name any particular 
class which escaped attack, or any 
which seemed especially open to it. 
Strong men were stricken and suc- 
cumbed ; delicate men escaped or 
recovered, Almost every one who 
had not been a patient in previous 
visitations suffered now. Conva- 
lescence was generally tedious ; but 
after a few months, all souvenirs of 
the fever in the shape of bodily 
ailments disappeared. I have rea- 
son to believe that scientific opinion 
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is much divided as to the origin of, 
and the best method of dealing 
with, this pestilence. There are a 
few instances on record—I know 
of two myself—of patients having 
recovered after having had black- 
vomit, which is ra we upon as a 
fatal occurrence. A& to the tend- 
ency of reckless habits to induce 
or to intensify the diseases inci- 
dental to warm climates, I remem- 
ber to have heard it said by a 
military surgeon who had been 
long in Jamaica, that he thought 
the intemperate habits of soldiers 
warded off as much disease as the 
induced. Soldiers commit suc 
gross errors as to eating unwhole- 
some things, and as to going into 
and evensleeping in marshes, thick- 
ets, and other places known to be 
dangerous to health, that the ex- 
citement of alcohol probably often 
saves them from the ill effects of 
poisons. The mention of thickets 
reminds me of a case which I once 
knew of, where a soldier, sleeping 
in the bush, drew a fly of some 
sort into his nostrils, which bred 
with great rapidity in his head. 
The doctors knew what was wrong, 
but were altogether unable to 
check the progress of the insects 
into his brain, by penetrating to 
which they killed him in great 
agony. 

We are apt to connect intem- 
erate habits with hot climates, 
but “we never need leave our own 
dear isle” for some pretty exam- 
ples of what may be done in the 
way of consuming alcohol. As I 
have touched op the subject of 
hard drinking abroad, I will now - 
ive two examples (which I be- 
leve to be quite genuine) of home 
achievements, ‘The hero of the 
first was an old yeoman whose 
first name was Steeve ; his sur- 
name I need not mention. Old 
Steeve was at work one day, fork 
in hand, in a field overlooking a 
20 
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lane. Along the lane came, trot- 
ting on his pony, a county member 
who had lately been re-elected, and 
in whose favour old Steeve always 
recorded a vote. Seeing and rec- 
ognising his faithful constituent, 
the legislator drew his bridle, in- 
quired after the yeoman’s health, 
remarked that it was a gloomy 
day, and, having executed this 
piece of politeness, was about to 
trot on, when Steeve prolonged 
the parley. 

“ Measter Member.” 

“ Well, Mr J fn 

“T reckon ’tis more’n thirty 
year that I have a-voted for you 
and your brether.” 

“T think it must be, Mr J—— ; 
and very highly flattered my family 
feels by your steady support, I as- 
sure you. I’m proud of your good 
opinion.” 

“ Like enough you be, sir. But 
do you know that in all that long 
time I can’t recollect that I ever 
drink’d a glass at your expense, 
except to- election times, when 
everybody could wet their clay? 
Now that’s hardly reasonable.” 

“T think you must be mistaken,” 
answered the member. “I don’t 
generally neglect my friends, espe- 
cially such stanch friends as you ; 
but, mistaken or not, I shall be 
very glad if you think proper to 
drink my health some evening soon 
at The Rising Sun.” 

“Thank ’ee, sir. Perhaps you'll 
be so good as to let ’em know that 
they may sarve me.” 

“T will. I’m going by there 
now; and I won’t forget to tell 
the landlord that he’s to serve you 
with as much as you wish to take 
the first might you go down.” 

“That’s honourable, sir. Good 
day.” 

About a week after this, the 
member, riding in that direction 
again, stopped at The Rising Sun, 
learned that old Steeve had “ been 
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and had his drop,” and inquired 
what was to pay. <A note wag 
handed to him making him debtor 
to the establishment by 37 glasses 
of grog served to Mr Steeve p a 
The member was indignant. 

“You’ve had plenty of my 
money,” he said, “ at this Rising 
Sun. There was no need of your 
laying it onin this way. I didn’t 
want to stint the old -man, and 
I told you so. But I didn't 
think you’d have taken this ad- 
vantage.” 

“No advantage had been took, 
sir,” the landlord replied. “ That’s 
the fair and honest account of 
what old Steeve drinked.” 

“Well; you'll allow me to ask 
him about it before I settle?” 

“ Sartainly, sir ; and you'll find 
all correct.” 

So the debtor rode off towards 
old Steeve’s acres, and found the 
yeoman much in the same spot, 
and occupied much in the same 
way, as at their former meeting, 

‘“‘ Mornin’, measter,” said Steeve, 
smiling benignantly. 

“Good morning, Mr J—. 
Glad to see you all right and at 
work.” 

“Me! Lord bless ’ee, I am al- 
ways right and hearty, Ibe! Much 
obliged for your little treat, sir. 
I enjoyed that drop, I did.” 

“Tt’s a satisfaction if it made 

ou happy ; but, I say, Mr Steeve, 

didn’t think that, when I gave 
you entire liberty for your own 
entertainment, you’d have gone 
and ‘treated half the parish at my 
expense.” 

“Me, sir? Me treat the parish 
at your honour’s expense? No: 
that’s a thing old Steeve ’ud scorn 
to do. Whoever says he got a 
thimbleful by my means out of 
your honour is a lying varmint, 
and if you’ll gi’ me his name I'll 
tell’n so, whoever he may be.” 

‘Then it must be as I suspected 
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at first; the people at the inn 
have been down on me.” 

“ What have they charged your 
honour, if I mayax?” 

“ Rather tell me first, Mr. J—-, 
how many glasses I ought to pay 
for. We'll soon see then who has 
been trying it on me.” 

“Certainly, measter,” answered 
Steeve, and che scratched his head 
as if in calculation. Then, after the 
pause, he added, “TI can’t recollict 
* noan after the zix-and-thirtieth.” 
Whereupon his representative 
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said he thought he would pay the 
score without further taxing. 

The next example was in a 
much higher walk of life—a gal- 
lant admiral who at his London 
club used to consume nightly 
eleven tumblers of whisky-toddy. 
On 4 certain day he learned that 
he had been appointed to an im- 

ortant command, and that even- 
ing, in honour of the event, he 
increased his whack by ten tum- 
blers, making it twenty-one tum- 
blers all told. 


AN ANECDOTE—SCIENCE Versus FICTION. 


Perhaps I have said too much 
about excessive drinking, which, 
as we may fairly hope, is becoming 
unpopular. If so, I will try to 
compensate for the error by say- 
ing something about another ad- 
miral who was certainly open to 
no reproach on the score of self- 
indulgence, but noted for good 
and gallant service, of which he 
bore the marks on his person. 
This fine old sailor, having his flag 
flying on board a _line-of-battle 
ship in the West Indies, was tak- 
ing the general officer then com- 
manding the land forces round the 
islands, that he might pleasantly 
and rapidly visit the different 
stations of his command. As 
they were passing the island of 
St Lucia, the admiral pointed to 
a small sugar -loaf-shaped rock 
close to it, named Pigeon Island, 
and said,—“ That barren-looking 
cone will always have an interest 
for me ; because, insignificant as it 
is, it was the scene of my first real 
ae responsibility.” On being 
asked what the position was to 
which he alluded, he went on to 
say: “Iam speaking of the day 
when we took the island—long 
enough ago now. I was a very 
small actor in the affair ; but they 


considered it necessary to occupy 
_— Island, and they had not 
at first troops immediately dispos- 
able to send thither. The conse- 
quence was, that I, with two or 
three boats’ crews, was ordered 
to land there and hold the rock 
until I should be relieved of my 
charge by a military officer. Proud 
enough 1 was of my position. I 
was governor of an island for sev- 
eral hours. At‘length my govern- 
ment came toan end; for an en- 
sign with a party came to relieve me, 
So I handed over my government to 
Mr Somebody-or-other—I haven’t 
the least recollection of his name 
or regiment—and retired once more 
into very subordinate life.” 

Whereupon the general, who 
had been listening to the sto 
with much interest, sprang to his 
feet, brought his right hand down 
with emphasis on his left, and ex-. 
claimed— 

“ And, by G—,I was the man 
who came and relieved you !” 

The remarkable thing was, that 
these two chiefs, who had now 
grown old and grey in the service, 
had never again seen each other 
since, as lads, -they hastily ex- 
changed duties, until they came 
together as commanders—and that, 
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on this occasion of their second 
meeting, they should pass the 
scene of their first. Between the 
two meetings, each of them had 
served with much distinction in 
different parts of the world. It 
so chanced that I was on the deck 
of the flag-ship when the scene 
which I have described took place. 
As I think of that voyage, I 
am impressed by the much closer 
acquaintance which we have formed 
with St Lucia, and indeed with the 
West Indies in general, since those 
days—which, after all, are not so 
long ago. Thesnakes, the negroes, 
the flying-fish, and the sharks, used 
to be themes on which travellers 
could dilate for the amusement of 
their home-tarrying friends ; but 
now it is so easy and so short an 
expedition for a man to go and see 
that region for himself, and so 
many have seen and declared its 
wonders, that life in the Gulf of 
Mexico is as well comprehended 
at our firesides as life in Kensing- 
ton. One must go to Central 
Africa or to the interior of Tartary 
who wants to bring home anythin 
fresh. The progress of science os | 
art, which enables us thus to bring 
the ends of the earth together, is 
no doubt, on the whole, a great 
in to humanity ; but there are 
sl teo, which must count as 
serious offsets. How are mankind 
ever to be compensated for the 
ignorance and darkness out of 
which glimmered the shadowy 
forms, the impossible adventures, 
-the occult powers, the monsters an- 
imate and inanimate, of sovereign 
fiction, the materials of ever-to-be- 
wept romance? I might parody 
Pistol’s fustian, and say, “ Come 
we to plain facts here, and are 
charmed fables nothing?” Alas, 


alas! advancement will be dearly 
paid for if it is to cost us our 
myste 

Of 


and our myths ! 
the countries of the earth, 
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Egypt was, perhaps, the most mys- 
tic and most legendary, Even 
while we breathe to-day, our public 
servants, civil and military, and 
our press, are sedulously at work 
secularising Egypt; so that the 
time cannot be far distant when 
the Pyramid’s will be known as 
well as Paul’s—when the shoe- 
brigade, while awaiting customers, 
will season their discourse with 
slang down from the Labyrinth, 
and tame crocodiles will waddle at 
the heels of butchers’ lads. These, 
however, are the material, real 
wonders of the land: cannot all 
the imaginary spells of it remain 
as great as ever, though the gross 
palpable objects become intimately 
known?” I say, No. The sanctity 
of the Nile has passed away, now 
that that “ exulting and abounding 
river ” can be profaned by groups 
of personally conducted Cockne 

from its mouths to its ruthlessly 
exposed source— now . that its 
nakedness has been uncovered, and 
the fountain which had been kept — 
secret since the foundation of the 
world revealed. The Thebes in 
whose gates a “a ’undred ’Arrys” 
daily imbibe their Bass—must it 
not be commonplace and vulgar 
as Brummagen itself? Even the 
memory of Cleopatra descends to 
the lowest level of interest since 
the scenes in which she bloomed 
and charmed became common 
tracks. Familiarity and awe can- 
not away together ; gnomes and 
afrites, marvels and dreams, flee 
before accurate topography and 
everyday intimacy. Unfortunately, 
the science which is turning Egypt 
and other strongholds of fable into 
material for facts and figures, and 
forbids them any longer to furnish 
such stuff as dreams are made of, 
does not take us much nearer to 
an even obscure acquaintance with 
life in Jupiter and Saturn, so that 
it gives us no compensation for the 
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joys which it takes away. If it 
would only land a few enterprising 
explorers in the moon, and bring 
them back to us after a sojourn 
there, imagination might transfer 
her regard to the satellite, and find 
there the pictures which she may 
no longer import from corners of 
the earth. But we are to have no 
twilight region henceforth—noth- 
ing between prosaic accuracy and 
blank ignorance. 

On reading over what I wrote 
just now about familiarity operat- 
ing to the abatement of awe, I am 
reminded of how the country peo- 
ple often lose their regard for the 
solemnity of an oath, This may 
arise from the irreverent adminis- 
tration of oaths in justice-rooms, 
or from the profane swearing con- 
cerning unimportant matters which 
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is too common among them, I re- 
collect the case of one old witness 
in an assize court, who evidently 
did not consider the oath which he 
had just sworn to be a sufficient 
security that he would speak the 
truth ; for, as counsel commenced 
to examine him, he turned to the 
judge, at the same time raising his 
clasped hands, and saying— 

“ My lord, do you see my two 
hands ?” 

“What does this mean?” said 
the judge. “ Yes, Isee your hands; 
but why don’t you attend to the 
gentleman’s question ? ” 

“ Well, my lord judge; what I’ve 
got to say is this: I hope those 
hands may never uncleb [é¢., un- 
fasten] no more, if I don’t tell the 
whole truth. I wouldn’t say that 
to a lie.” 


PRICES OF FOOD—DITTO OF MEN, 


Rustic simplicity is fast disap- 
earing, now that communication 
is 80 easy, and men of all classes 
contrive to see a little of the 
world. And, unfortunately, the 
same transport which can move 
men about, moves also food and 
other necessaries, much of which 
have greatly risen in price since 
they can be so easily transferred. 
Such fish as that old witness whom 
I mentioned consumed, would cost 
now four times what he paid for 
it, because it can be taken to the 
London markets. Vegetables also 
have become very dear to this 
generation, and I think many of 
the peasants would say they had 
gained but little by the march of 
improvement. 

t is a hard thing that, with 
employment so precarious as it 
is, and with wages so low, provi- 
sions should be high-priced in all 
the great towns. Butcher’s-meat, 


poultry, fish, and bread are cer- 





tainly much dearer than they ought 
to be. If graziers, fishermen, and 
farmers received large payments 
for these commodities, it might be 
apps that the cost of breeding, 
taking, or growing them was 80 
great that only a long price could 
remunerate those who occupy them- 
selves therewith. But it is notori- 
ous that the first vendors of them 
get by no means large profits for 
their pains, although the con- 
sumers—the retail buyers—have 
to pay exorbitantly. e great 
profits, no doubt, go into the 
pockets of butchers, bakers, poul- 
terers, and fishmongers, and pro- 
bably of other middlemen who 
stand between the eater and the 
roducer. The rules of the polit- 
ical economists seem to be at 
fault here, and might fairly be 
threatened with banishment to 
Jupiter or Saturn; for spite of 
the immense commerce in these 
necessaries of life, competition does 
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not aid the consumer at all. 
Rather there is no healthy compe- 
tition, for the retail sellers are able 
to combine and overbear all at- 
tempts to offer the goods at a lower 
rate. It was for a time hoped that 
the co-operative societies might pre- 
vail to break the power of what are 
really great conspiracies againstthe 
interest of the public ; but they 
have hitherto accomplished little 
as regards fresh provisions. 

The evil is one very difficult 
to contend with, notwithstanding 
that we are able to see pretty 
clearly where the unsound place 
is. Catches of fish are parted with 
by the toilers of the sea for ex- 
tremely moderate considerations ; 
foreign grain and foreign carcasses 
are brought hither and sold at de- 
cidedly cheap rates,—and yet the 
buyer for his own table finds his 
retail purchase singularly dear. 
Now that these facts are known, 
it is probable that in time we may 
see the obstacles to fair dealin 
in the food of the people deemed 
away. So far, even though the 
are known, the facts obtain proof 
less attention than they deserve. 
Compare the protests made by the 
= against the conspirators who 

eep up the retail prices of food, 
with the indignation which clam- 
ours so loudly if one only hints at 
such a thing as a protective duty ; 
and yet the duty would enhance 
the price very far less than these 
combinations do. The duties are 
made odious to serve political 
objects ; but it benefits no party 
to denounce the action of middle- 
men and retailers, and so. their 
overthrow is left totime. Time, 
robably, will not fail us. After 
ong waiting the public has at 
length had some right done it in 
the article of valle. of fuel, and 


this gives ground for hope that 
right -will some day triumph in 
respect of provisions. 
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Nothing could look more hope. 
less than the high price of house- 
hold coal did in the south of Eng- 
land a few years ago. 
has become, rather suddenly, more 
moderate—the means having been 
found, after long waiting, of out- 
flanking the destructive army of 
middlemen, and of bringing the 
colliery owner and the consumer 
into direct relation. An inter. 
mediate business, which for long 
enriched a few tradesmen, has 
been, or soon will be, eliminated; 
on the other hand, the population 
at large experience a marked relief 
in regard to an indispensable com- 
modity. To the poor in winter, 
the boon of moderately priced coal 
must be inexpressibly welcome. 

The word price has formed a 
link between ideas which, at first 
view, have little in common. I 
pass from the price of commodities 
to the price of men.. 

What Walpole said about every 
man having his price, seems to be 
in these days applicable to persons 
in the employ of the State, who 
are intrusted with information or 
documents which it is their duty 
to keep secret. Every now and 
then occasions come about when it 
is worth the while of certain per- 
sons to pay highly for such infor- 
mation or documents, in order that 
they may make the same public; 
and it too often happens that pub- 
lic servants who have not the ex- 
cuse of necessity or low wages to 
plead, yield to the temptation of 
a heavy bribe. It is no unusual 
thing for us to read in print some 
of the proceedings of Councils and 
Committees, which every one offi- 
cially aware of them has been 
bound to keep secret : this remark 
applies to times when such pro- 
ceedings may not be the subjects 
of great public curiosity or interest. 
But again, there are times when 
very much anxiety is felt concern- 


Now it 
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ing secret documents or opinions, 
when it is most inconvenient (to 
use a moderate word) to Cabinets 
or Councils that their proceedings 
should be known, and yet when 
means can be found of overcoming 
somebody’s honour, honesty, or 
sense of duty, and of obtaining sur- 
reptitiously what official prescrip- 
tion has anxiously endeavoured to 
veil from public view. 

I am led to these reflections b 
the premature disclosure, whic 
occurred last autumn, of the heads 
of a Redistribution Bill which had 
been drawn up by a committee of 
the Cabinet. But I soon look back 
to the earlier betrayal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Conference 
in 1878. And then I return still 
farther into the past, and think 
of the mysterious publication (in 
1848, as I think) of the letter ad- 
dressed by the first Duke of Wel- 
lington to Sir John Burgoyne, then 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
on the subject of our defences. 
Burgoyne was the last man in the 
world to make an improper use of 
a public document ; and it may be 
assumed, without argument, that 
he had no idea that the document 
was in dishonest hands, until after 
it was in anybody’s hands who was 
willing to pay sixpence for it. He 
probably could not avoid com- 
municating to the Master-General 
of the Ordnance and others that 
he had received such a letter. 
Some artful person, by theft or 
cunning, got possession of the pa- 
per, copied it, and sold the copy to 
a@ newspaper. The story current 
was, that a lady of some notoriety, 
by gross misrepresentation, and by 
a solemn promise that no improper 
use should be made of it, obtained 
possession of the letter for an hour 
from a member of Burgoyne’s fa- 
mily, who took it from his desk. 
One may imagine the state of mind 
of Sir John when he had to go to 
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the Duke, who had always thought 
highly of him, and to try to make - 
his peace after such an unhappy 
occurrence. “Take damned good 
care you never let another letter 
of mine to you find its way into 
print!” were said to have been 
his Grace’s words which ended the 
interview. 

The Berlin Treaty disclosure was 
known to have been made by a 
temporarily employed clerk in the 
English Foreign Office. It seems 
to be a sad reproach to us of the 
nineteenth century, that we cannot 
secure the inviolability of our State 

apers and transactions. Riche- 
ieus, Fredericks, Metternichs, 
could avoid such exposure, to say 
nothing of the older Cabinets of the 
Escurial under Philip IIL. or of 
Venice in the days of our Tudor 
sovereigns. Yet we moderns, in 
the great age of invention, with 
all ‘appliances and means at our 
disposal, cannot guard ourselves 
against the curious who will pay. 
Probably our inability in this re- 
spect may be traced to the manner 
of making Government appoint- 
ments, to which our parliamentary 
system forces us. Had our Min- 
isters the power of arbitrarily ap- 
pointing and dismissing the secre- 
taries, clerks, and others in their 
departments, they might find 
means of keeping these assistants 
faithful to their trusts. But with 
the mode of appointment now in 
fashion, and with the difficulties 
that lie in the way of getting rid 
of a public servant though he may 
be grievously suspected, it can 
hardly be but that affairs of State 
are now and then confided to em- 
ployés who prove to becorruptible. 

If the same kind of treachery 
was not complained of in earlier 
days, that probably was because 
there was then no ready market 
for stolen papers. That there were 
always weak natures ready to sac- 
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rifice duty for pelf, I am afraid we 
have only too much warrant for 
saying. in old days it was a very 
lucrative commission to bring home 
a freight of specie from abroad. 
The senders of such valuable cargo 
were always especially glad if it 
could be confided to the captain of 
a man-of-war. Hence at those 
foreign stations whence we received 
the precious metals, there was 
always a chance of a captain being 
sent to England with a treasure in 
the hold of his ship, for conveying 
which he would receive very sub- 
stantial reward. When this could 
be done in due order—that is to 
say, when the captain could take 
his rich freight by command of his 
superior—he was simply a fortun- 
ate individual. But such things 
used to be known as’ captains in- 
triguing to get the offer of bullion 
freights; and then, forgetful of 
their duty and honour, leaving 
their stations without orders or 
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permission, and not caring for the 
dereliction of their duty as long 
as they could secure the dues 
for transporting the freight. Of 
course any man so acting had to 
face the decision of a court-martia} 
on his conduct. But, unfortun. 
ately, the gain to be made by one 
voyage was sometimes so great as. 
to tempt a commander to risk his 
commission to secure it. I re. - 
member an old captain who had 
done this, and contrived to esca 
unishment for his act. Unless 
e was most unwarrantably mis. 
represented, he used to be fond of 
bragging to his familiars of this 
achievement, and of saying—* You 
see I put my commission in one 
hand and the freight-money in the 
other, and found the latter a devil 
ish deal the better worth having of 
the two.” Such venality in a post- 
captain was quite as bad as any 
traffic in documents of which we 
have had to complain in laterdays. 


MEN ABOVE PRICE. 


Ls rw.«; ahd 


To turn now from men who not 


only had their price, but who did 
hot scruple to ticket themselves as 
open to a bid, it is pleasant to be 
reminded of one whose conscience 
was of a far severer order. Only 
a very few months since, it was 
notified to English-speaking men 
that Samuel Johnson had been 
dead a hundred years ; and there 
was a proposal to mark the epoch 
by pilgrimages to Lichfield and 
commemorative ceremonies. The 
public did not, I think, incline 
very seriously to the demonstra- 
tion; and probably those who 
best know how to value Johnson 
see no reason to regret that this 
was the case. For centenaries are 
becoming somewhat vulgar trib- 
utes, and our sturdy moralist still 
commands from his countrymen a 


respect which would scarcely sort 
well with processions and 8 

tacles. Had he left behind him 
simply the fame of a great author, 
there might have been something 
fitting in acting to enthusiastic 
audiences his tragedy, with Miss 
Ellen Terry for Irene, and an ex- 
ceptionally powerful cast—in pre- 
senting the London of 120 years 
ago—in elaborating tableaux from 
the ‘Prince of Abyssinia’; but 
the Johnson whom we revere to- 
day is the sage far more than the 
author. Our great - grandfathers 
and grandfathers did, I truly be- 
lieve, regard the sonorous Doctor 
as a mighty leader in all the most | 
majestic modes of letters. His. 
drama, his didactic pieces, his 
essays,his biographies,and above all 
these, perhaps, his ‘ Rasselas,’ were 
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considered to represent extraordin- 
arily high flights of genius; but is it 
slander to say now that, except the 
celebrated Dictionary, hardly one 
of his volumes is ever moved from 
the shelf? I can remember hav- 
ing his “ classic ” pst into my 
hand when I was a lad, as a sub- 
lime composition—a model of style 
and of construction, and a hive of 
wisdom; but I do not think I at 
that time was enticed far beyond 
the initial sentence wherein the 
drum is beat to call the audience 
together. How many of his lines 
do we ever hear quoted to-day ? 
Perhaps the name at which the 
world grew F neni I can rémember 
no more. hile a man might be 
presented with a guinea for every 
leaf of the’ ‘Rambler’ or ‘Idler’ 
which he has turned, and yet not 
be exceeding rich ! 

No; it is the social and conver- 
sational Doctor, the brave, true- 
hearted man, the denouncer of 
vice and profaneness—who could 
be neighbour to the poor and for- 
saken, who could stun pretenders 
with a concentrated sentence—the 


simple-living conscientious Colos- . 


sus, to whom we look back with 
affectionate respect. Great gather- 
ings and sgealél chuarvanies would 
not create an appreciation of John- 
son’s great qualities if we had it 
not; and as fortunately we have 
it, and have retained it but little 
impaired for a hundred years, it is 
itself the best witness to his merit 
to which we can point. Being 
dead he yet speaketh, as Abel does. 
With commanding intellect, great 
acquirements, and many infirmities 
of both body and mind, he not 
ineffectually endeavoured to live 
agreeably to his high profession: 
his life, private and social, has 
been exhibited and sifted as few 
lives have been; he is seen to have 
been in the main firm, honest, and 
true, with many failings, especially 


in small things, but free from 
grievous blot of any kind. With- 
out birth or connections, without 
wealth or even competence, with 
nature in many ways against him, 
Johnson by force of character 
wrought for himself a dictatorship. 
to which the well-born, the rich, 
the gifted, and the great submitted. 
A grand figure truly ! but we have 
him effectually enshrined in the 
memory and sentiment of the 
nation. There is no need of going 
to Lichfield. 

As I have been tracing the sen- 
tences immediately foregoing, it 
was impossible almost but that 
there should steal into my mind 
thought of a distinguished contem- 

orary and friend of Johnson,who, 
In many respects, is antithetical to 
him. Dr Goldsmith deserves, and 
has found, a warm place in the 
hearts of prosperity; but it is not 
his character, it is his sweet and 
pleasant writings for which we 
cherish his memory. His pen 
wound its way into the affections. 
of men, charmed their ears, de- 
lighted their imaginations. He 
did not tower above them like 
Johnson; his voice came from 
among them, giving “y > to their 
thoughts, articulating their cries, 
showing them to themselves in 
kindly groupings. How, being to 
the eye of his fellows what he ap- 
peared, he could give forth the 
utterances which delighted them, 
which delight us, and which will 
delight our posterity for genera- 
tions, is one of the mysteries which 
for ever are confounding the world. 
Immensely inferior as he was to 
Johnson as a-man, as a writer he 
left him far behind. Johnson’s 
works (the Dictionary again ex- 
cepted) are kept alive through our 
liking of their author; but it is not 
so with “Sweet Auburn” or “The 
Primroses.” They have immortal- 
ised Goldsmith; he did nothing for 
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them except bring them into the 
world. “A word in due season, 
how good is it!” though a true 
proverb, might be capped with one 
ar more striking—viz.,a few words 
well chosen, and chanted in the right 
key, how they stir men’s minds 
and compel their sympathies ! 

The music, pictures, and large 
charity of “The Deserted Village” 
were touches on the springs of 
feeling by a master-hand; yet one 
may fairly doubt whether the mas- 
ter was wholly conscious of the 
power that was in him. On that 
and on ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
I suppose that his fame principally 
rests. But if we are to measure 
the public’s appreciation by the 
tendency of writers and speakers 
to quote passages and bring them 
into familiar use, then the witty 
piece called “ Retaliation” is his 
most successful effort. Its lines 
are handed about with great free- 
-dom—often used in Parliament 
and in the lecture-room—much re- 
sorted to by critics and essayists, 
and passed as currency by many a 
talker who knows not at what mint 
they were coined. The characters 
sketched in the poem were those of 
individuals; the application of the 
sketches is of unlimited extent. 

My earliest acquaintance with 
Goldsmith (and it came very earl 
in my career) was through his bal- 
lad “ The Hermit,” which I, with 
some difficulty, got by heart. I 
was so young aaa so unpractised 
in poetical methods as not to be 
able to comprehend the situation 
in the opening without assistance; 
but I remember well how power- 
fully affected I was by the romance 
when once I received it. The verses 


took firm hold,have withstood “the | 


whips and scorns of time,”— 


**In all my wanderings round this 
world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given 
my share,” — 
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have presented themselves, and 
still do present themselves, though 
I have been face to face with time 
long enough to haveforgotten many 
a thing which seemed more import. — 
ant than my childish task. us 
I am hardly an impartial judge; 
but it seems to me that, besides 
the sweet and kindly thoughts, 
and the affecting subject, the art 
shown in construction has much to 
do with the merit of the idyl, 
Simple as it reads, I should say 
there is very superior workman- 
ship in it. 

Now that peasant-proprietor- 
ships are so much in favour, Gold. 
smith’s line— 


‘‘When every rood of ground main- 
tained its man ”— 


suggests itself as if it were just 
written for the occasion. he 
poet, singularly happy in expres- 
sion, has supplied a text on the 
sentiment of which men of a com- 
plexion far different from his may 
wrangle, after he has been asleep 
for an age. But we must look to 
him for nothing more than the 
text; he was not the man to take 
hard questions in his teeth and 
shake the truth out of them. No, 
happily he was not; for had he 
been given to demonstration, we 
should have wanted the inimitable 
pictures of the preacher, the peda- 
gogue, the ale-house, the village- 
een, and the emigrants. I doubt 
if there be much wisdom in this - 
delightful poem, and whether it 
may not have instilled into man 
minds grave misehievous error hid- 
den in its surpassing sweets. But 
into its tendencies I will not now 
inquire ; it is genuine poetry, 
brought pure from Helicon. 
When one reflects on the many 
departments of the belles lettres in 
which ‘ Goldsmith’s success has 
stood the test of a century—cer- 
tainly tale, drama, satire, eclogue, 
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and most tender and melodious 
astoral—the thought will rise 
that to him,much more aptly than 
to Sheridan, might Moore have 
applied his eulogy, that he ran 


‘Through each mode of the lyre, and 
was master of all.” 


Yet, with his various talents, he 
appeared to many simply as a 
medium through whose lips a fa- 
miliar spirit poured stirring utter- 
ances which were hardly filtered 
through his brain; for, tried in 
society on a sudden, or when the 
weird influence was absent, he 
gave no indication of a superior 
mind, while he offered but too 
many proofs that he was neither 
wise nor prudent. 

“What was good was spon- 
taneous, his faults were his own,” 
are remarks that may be reflected 
upon the writer of them. Neither 
Johnson nor Goldsmith saw, prob- 
bably, how he would appear to 
posterity, yet each seemed to have 
some insight into the _ other’s 
genius. Goldsmith told Johnson 
that if he wrote of tishes, he would 
make them all whales; while 
Johnston said of his friend, that he 
would make a history of the earth 
and animated nature as entertain- 
ing as a fairy tale. 

here was a common friend of 
them both in whose honour a 
centenary commemoration might 


-have been very fitting, because, 


from the nature of his art, his pro- 
ductions could not remain to speak 
for themselves. I mean, of course, 
Garrick, whom we can know only 
by the descriptions and panegyrics 
which his contemporaries have 
handed down to us. Some cere- 
monies, addresses, and well-chosen 
dramatic exhibitions might have 
kept dear to memory one whom his 
own generation thought to be the 
foremost actor of all this world. 
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In writing thus, I do not, of 
course, overlook the fact that 
Garrick’s fame has been preserved 
by the works of his friends. 
Apropos of his fame, the asser--. 
tion that he or any other, was 
the greatest actor that ever lived, 
sounds very arbitrary. That an 
actor was the first of his own time 
is a thing susceptible of proof by 
evidence : but how it can be proved 
that he excelled performers of 
another time beside whom he never 
appeared, and who were never seen 
by audiences who had enjoyed his 
presentations of characters, passes 
comprehension. It is a received 
axiom with some writers, and 
accepted by a vast number of 
believers, that Garrick was the 
greatest of the actors who have 
walked the English boards, But 
how compare Garrick with Mac- 
ready or with Irving? It is hardly 
ossible that a critic who has seen 
rving can have seen Garrick. 
How, then, is a comparison to be 
made? This we know—viz., that 
Garrick’s generation be-Rosciused 
him, extolled him, and enjoyed his 
talents in a degree to which we 
find no parallel in foregoing or 
succeeding generations, This, how- 
ever, simply proves that Garrick’s 
contemporaries were more devoted 
to the drama than men of older 
time or than men of this day. Say 
that Garrick’s career was run at 
a period when the minds of in- 
structed men and capable critics 
were directed to the achievements 
of actors more intently than at any 
other time, and you will find few 
to differ from you ; but this is very 
different from demonstrating that 
he was never equalled on the 
English stage. He improved, no 
doubt, the style of acting—was, as 
Goldsmith said, “ natural, simple, 
affecting ”—and so he won the 
hearts and admiration of all who 
witnessed his playing: yet others 
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may have done the same who had 
not the good fortune to be so 
worthily judged, or to possess so 
many friends able to sound so effec- 
tively the speaking-trump of fame. 
I think it is rather characteristic 
of us English, that in extolling our 
favourites we are prone to draw 


* 
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upon the credit of other times ag 
well as of our own. It is not 
very long ago since some fanatica} 
sycophant of a minister who ig 
not at the present moment ve 
triumphant far or near, hailed him 
as “the greatest statesman of this 
or of any age.” 


AMERICA AND DYNAMITE, 


As to the administration of the 
“statesman ” whom 1 mentioned 
just now, while so many are 
deploring the miseries and dan- 
= which in so many quarters 

e has brought upon us, I will 

int to one little streak of light 
in international affairs, which per- 
haps, amid our innumerable anxi- 
eties, has created less satisfaction 
than it should. The United States 
of America have at last become 
alive to the truth that it is not 
just, or creditable, or wise to allow 
their cities and territories to be 
used as rendezvous for bands of 
assassins who contrive the wick- 
edest and most destructive crimes 
against the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and their property, or as 
workshops for the construction of 
diabolical engines foreffecting those 
crimes. Impunity for these as- 
sastins lasted so long in America 
that we regarded the suppression 
of the contrivances at their source 
as hopeless ; and even now, when 
America feels scandalised, we do 
not think ourselves much nearer 
relief from these practices. But 
it is a great deal, in such cases, to 
have public recognition of the crim- 
inality of these nefarious plotters. 
Even to rouse opinion against 
them will impede and discourage 
them greatly ; and opinion once 
aroused, the discouragement will 
‘probably be followed up to the ex- 
tent of legislation and legal action. 

When we blame the Americans 


~ 


for the indifference with which 
they have so long regarded the 
infamous doings, we must remem- 
ber that many of them saw in the 
explosions and murders only a wild 
sort of justice. They were alto- 
gether disposed to think us unjust 
and oppressive, and the complaints 
which the Irish raised against us 
seemed to them well founded. 
Add to this that we have been, 
some of us, unwise enough to ad- 
mit that there is justice in these 
complaints, and we can scarcely 
wonder that, after this plea of 
guilty, partial though it might be, 
they should not be eaten up with 
zeal to balk the Irishmen of their 
vengeance. There are many signs 
at last that they are perceiving 


the truth as to these matters. ~ 


They have examined a little into 
the meaning of Irish wrongs, and 
not found them so grievous as they 
were supposed to be; they have 
also apprehended the morbid con- 
dition which led to self-accusation, 
and been rather amused at our 
penitential humour. Coincidently 
almost with their waking up to 8 
perception of the true state of the 
case, they have been startled bys 
cracker or two going off at ther 
own doors, as may naturally be 
the case where lawless men 

explosive agents are allowed to be 
collected. When one considers 
how difficult, if not impossible, i 
is to keep a cork firm over Irish 
energy after it has been raised t0 
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a murderous temperature, the won- 
der grows that the cities and towns 
of America were not oftener scenes 
of murders and demolitions, which, 
intended for the Old World, boiled 
over, or went off at half-cock, 
before they left the New. The 
little murderous incidents at and 
near Mr O’Donovan Rossa’s office 
have, however, supplied proofs that 
the volcanic action may prove dan- 
gerous even in the cradle of ven- 
geance ; and one may hope to hear 
shortly that the gangs and their 
arsenals have been hunted out and 
dispersed. 

We think the Americans were 
very inconsiderate and very callous, 
not to say very spiteful, in allow- 
ing Rossa and his villanous gan 
to.go on so long unchecked an 
even unreproved. We can see 
plainly enough ,what ought to be 
done when we are in danger our- 
selves. But how did we act when 
the French made against us exactly 
the same kind of complaint that we 
have since been making against the 
Americans? Gangs of miscreants 
were endeavouring to assassinate 
the French Emperor and to create 
anarchy in France. They dared 
not hatch their plots and devise 
their murders on the other side of 
the Channel, so they came to Eng- 
land to plot and prepare. Louis 
Napoleon knew this, and remon- 
strated with our Government. 
Lord Palmerston, then Prime 
Minister, saw that our hospitality 
was being abused, and that we 
were lending ourselves as a con- 
venience to the agents of crime 
‘ e accordingly 
introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a bill making the practices 


of these desperadoes penal—a very 
moderate, reasonable bill, such as 
we should much like the Ameri- 
cans to enact on our behalf now. 
But our Commons had no patience 
at all with the proposal—they 
being in this instance not the 
objects but the shelter of the 
criminals. They grandly threw 
out the bill, and along with it 
they turned out Lord Palmerston, 
That way of dealing with such a 
proposal seemed to them at that 
time the right, honourable, and 
truly English one. We see things 
differently when our own withers 
are wrung. It was not, however, 
against the Americans that we 
sinned ; and they, fortunately, are 
now liable to act toward us in a 
spirit more liberal than formerly. 

here is also a little improvement 
in our mode of dealing with these 
wholesale destroyers at home, 
There seems to be a growing con- 
viction that the “ cat ” may be just- 
ly and beneficially applied to the 
backs of these dynamitard villains; 
and our lawyers have discovered ~ 
that we may, without fresh legis- 
lation, make many of the explosigns 
capital offences. One or two hang- 
ings and one or two floggings may 
be expected to produce very deter- 
rent effects on our conspirators. 
Ionly trust that when any of 
them come to be hanged, the finish- 
ers of the law will be able to turn 
them off, and: will really make a 
finish. It is too scandalous that, 
in this mechanical age, an aban- 
doned scoundrel should escape from 
“ edge of oT cord ” because the 
drop on which he was perched 
would not answer to the hangman’s 
efforts. 


PENALTIES AND ASSIZE GOSSIP ; WITH A LOOK AT THE CLOCK. 


Though, as I have said, the wis- 


‘dom seems to be perceived among 


us of sentencing workers in dyna- 
mite to the lash and to the cord, 
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yet it is certain that we are a long 
way from adopting death or flog- 
ging as a punishment for ordinary 
offences. Indeed we have well- 
nigh restricted legal punishment to 
imprisonment of some kind. Now 
it seems likely that before very 
long serious difficulties may be 
interposed between the law’s vic- 
tims and their imprisonment. A 
case has recently occurred wherein 
a first-class misdemeanant has had 
a considerable portion of his con- 
finement remitted on the plea that 
the punishment was injuring his 
health. Probably it was. Con- 
fingment, in most cases, does not 
improve condition ; the popular be- 
lief is, that it was never intended 
to do so. And up to this time 
most of us have been under the 
impression that a prisoner must 
take his chance of the effect on his 
health of expiating his offence, for 
expiated it must be. Without 
passing any reflection on what has 
occurred (for I am not acquainted 
with the representations which 
moved the Secretary of State to 
pity), I feel certain that 


‘**Twill be recorded for a precedent,” 


and that prisoners will naturally 
be very quick to put forward cer- 
tificates that their health is being 
destroyed, in order to escape part 
of their sentences. It is to be pre- 
sumed that favor will not in this 
matter be shown to any individ- 
ual or to any class of culprits— 
therefore that tickets of de- 
bility or disease will be just as 
po | sought after as_tickets-of- 
leave. 

When I first began to think of 
this matter, it appeared to me to 
be purely and entirely an innova- 
tion; but upon consideration, I 
find that remission on the ground 
of low physical condition has in 
past times boom allowed, though not 


in reference to the. punishment of 


imprisonment. When in the mili. 
tary services of older days, a man 
was sentenced to corporal punish- 
ment, the doctor always watched 
the infliction of the “cat,” and could 
stop the chastisement if he found 
that it was exceeding the sufferer’s 
physical power of endurance. The 
same rule which held in these cases 
—viz., that a sentence whieh was 
not intended to result in death or 
permanent injury should not be 
carried out to the extent of pro- 
ducing either of those results— 
may be applied not unreasonably 
to cases of imprisonment. But 
then arises the question, How are 
transgressors who cannot endure 
imprisonment without a serious 
breakdown of constitution to be 
punished at all? We shall either 
have to let them escape their pen- 
alties on the ground of delicacy, or 
to invent a new punishment, the 
infliction of which will not be con- 
fined toZable-bodied, vigorous pris- 
oners. A great number of our 
criminals are, it is to be suspected, 
not physically strong. Of course 
we must not for a moment think 
of letting them all loose on society, 
and allowing them to commit 
crime with impunity. Yet, on the 
other hand, what is to be done 


with them? Shall we have sana-. 


= retreats with pleasaunces at- 
tached, sheets of water for boating, 
and horses and caraiages for enjoy- 
ing the air? Three months in 
such seclusion would make an 
agreeable and salutary change from 
the treadmill ; and if this relaxa- 
tion were resorted to once a year, 
or perhaps oftener, offenders o a 
degree of delicacy might with suc: 


aid contrive to serve out their — 


time. Or shall we look for some 
grief that shall be sharper for the 
moment, but of shorter duration ? 
A rogue who should be pronounced 
incapable of enduring twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard 
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labour, might be strong enough 
to stand a few hours in the pillory 
or to be branded. One hardly 
likes to pursue this train of thought 
farther, until opinion shall have 
ripened somewhat ; but it really 
looks as if, modern penal inventions 
roving inapplicable, we were to 
be driven back upon some of the 
tender mercies of the middle ages. 
Levity apart, we shall have to 
devise speedily punishments which 
can with certainty be inflicted. 
Those which there is a fair chance 
of evading on the plea of rye | 
health, genuine or pretended, will 
altogether lose their deterrent 
effect ; for every knave will think 
himself clever enough to get the 
length of the doctor’s foot, and so 
run the chance of anything which 
does not promise to be more severe 
than “ quod.” 

The law’s inflictions have altered 
very much within the period that 
I can recollect. I remember to 
have seen a mdn whipped in the 
market- place. I have seen a 
man in the _ stocks. I have 
seen and heard a man _  con- 
demned to death for sheep-steal- 
ing, and remember one to have 
been hanged for robbery on the 
highway, and another for stealing 
a horse and committing sundry 
other thefts. Scarlett and Wilde 
in court are two figures whom I 
can recall with tolerable distinct- 
ness. The generation before mine 
remembered Erskine, and some of 
my friends of that generation had 
a op deal to say about him. I 
will repeat one arrecdote. Erskine 
(I presume, after he had held, or 
while he was holding, office) was 
brought down to a country assize 
town to plead in some important 
case. Either there had been some 
uncertainty until the last about 
his being able to attend, or there 
had been some mismanagement, so 
that accommodation was not early 


secured for him. The place had 
but a limited quantity of disposa- 
ble rooms ; the early comers got 
possession of all these ; and when 
the eminent counsel arrived, not 
a chamber could be procured at all 
—a chamber for hire, that is ; but. 
he did find where to lay his head, 
and more than that too. Fora - 
clergyman, Who was head-master 
of the grammar-school, was quite 
shocked to hear of Erskine bein 
so hardly put to it. So he invit 
him into his own house, and placed 
two or three of the best rooms at 
his disposal. The business lasted 
only a very few days, when Erskine, 
on departing, told his host that he 
hardly knew how adequately to 
thank him for his attention, and 
that he should be very happy if he 
ever found he had an opportunity 
of returning the favour. “You 
will have that, sir, before long, 
without doubt,” answered the 
schoolmaster. “You are quite 
sure to become Lord Chancellor, 
and, by the time you are so I shall 
be very glad to give up teaching 
and to settle down in a living.” 
Erskine was afraid there was no 
such glory in store for him as his 
entertainer anticipated, but he re- 
peated his offer of service what- 
ever station he might occupy. 
When he became Chancellor the 
clergyman got his living. Whether 
Erskine gave it without reminder, 
or whether the parson had to ask 
for it, I cannot remember, but cer- 
tainly the Chancellor paid honestly 
and well for having been taken in 
and done for in his need. 

Up to a little before my day 
there was always an assize ball ; 
and the ceremonies observed in 
bringing the judges into town 
were, within my recollection, ex- 
ceedingly quaint. I have an ac- 
count of them somewhere, and 
may possibly give it to Maga’s 
readers on another occasion. I 
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have not left myself space for it 
in the present paper; but I will 
mention, before I forget it again, 
the resistance to serving the office 
of high-sheriff which was persist- 
ently and successfully offered for 
many years by an eccentric old 
squire. He cared little for the 
honour and glory of the shrievalty, 
and objected most earnestly to the 
trouble and expense, for he would 
have had to buy a state carriage, set 
up a troop of retainers, and I know 
not what besides. On the other 
hand, there was a fine of, as I 
think, £500 for not serving the 
office, if once nominated to it. 
The problem therefore, for the old 
haracter, was to avoid serving 
the office, and avoid paying the 
fine. This he solved very effectu- 
ally by giving notice to the officers 
who named the magnates from 
whom the sheriff would be selected, 
thatif made sheriff he would serve. 
“But ag sure. as you live,” he 
added, “I'll go with a wain and 
oxen to meet the judges, and my 
people shall come in smock-frocks, 
with forks in their hands.” Every- 
body was convinced that he would 
Mo as he threatened ; they did not 
dare to commit the honour of the 
county to such hands; and he 
went down to the grave a very old 
man, without having been ever 
troubled to execute the office of 
chief magistrate. 

And now, by a glance at the 
clock, I learn that I must give 
over my musings, and betake my- 
self elsewhere. By the way, is it 
now a decreed method that we 
are to change the small hours of 
our afternoons into teens and 

twenties? If so, who is to bring 


about the alteration, and for whoge 
benefit is it to be done? I quite 
fail to perceive what gain there 
can be in marking the dial with 
XVI.’s and XXIV’s., or in talking 
of twenty-one o’clock, to com. 
pensate for the wrench which our 
habits will suffer in remaining the 
afternoon and evening hours. We 
shall be spared the trouble of writ. 
ing a. M. and Pp. M. when we specify 
the time of day, and we shall avoid 
the confusion which might pos- 
sibly arise from omission to insert 
these abbreviations ; in return, we 
shall have a cumbersome method 
of notation. Surely the old style 
has not been found so inconvenient 
that a new one is imperatively 
called for! For my part, I have 
run through a large number of 
years without ever coming to thir- 
teen o’clock, and I could be well 
content to live out my span with- 
out being ever taught by proud 
science to stray to that numerator 
of time. We can see how the 
world wags quite as well with 
small numbers as with mouth-fill- 
ing ones, and the tale which 
hangs thereby will be as impres- 
sive in units as in dozens. hen 
it was necessary to alter the reck- 
o ung of years, those who under- 
st the matter submitted to 
inconvenience with a good grace, 
and kept Epiphany on what would 
have been Christmas-day, because 
there had been really an error in 
the old style. But there is no 
error in reckoning the twelve hours 
twice in the astronomical day ; and 
all I have to say is, that—well, I 
can’t say all that is in my heart 
just now, for if I do I shall inev- 
itably miss my train. 
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RUSSIA IN SEARCH OF A FRONTIER. 


Srvc the year 1863, when Rus- 
sia may be said to have definitel 
set out on her southern marc 
through Central Asia, collision be- 
tween her and Great Britain has 
simply been a matter of time. 
So obvious was this fact, that it 
was superfluous to assert it, and 
folly to deny it. Yet there is no 
question of our time that has been 
more rancorously discussed than 
this Central Asian question, which, 

ut in its plainest and most defin- 
ite form, is—Are British and Rus- 
sian interests likely to meet in con- 
flict in High Asia? Divested of 
party’ feeling and prejudice, the 
Central Asian question never could 
have had but one side that would 
bear exposure to the light of rea- 
son. Once committed to a south- 
ward movement, Russia must go on 
until she found herself confronted 
by some barrier, either natural or 
political, strong enough to stay her 
advance. ‘“Imperious necessity,” 
Prince Gortschakoff pointed out 
in 1864, in his famous circular 
defending the new annexations, 
was urging Russia on against her 
will ; and we, with our experience 
in India, were bound to acknow- 
ledge the force of the same motive 
power which had carried us from 
Calcutta to the Khyber, until we 
there met with a natural frontier. 

Granted that Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s “imperious necessity” af- 
forded a valid excuse for Russia’s 
marching southward from the Jax- 
artes and absorbing the Central 
Asian khanates, it was clear that 
the same motive must continue to 
impel her on until she encountered 
& power strong enough to arrest 
her progress, and a frontier line 
sufficiently settled to allow of no 
causes of quarrel or contention 
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with those on the other side. 
But where was this to be found ? 
Certainly not before she had 
reached the British Indian border. 
Thus, accepting “imperious neces- 
sity ” as the sole motive that was 
forcing her southward, we had 
only to wait, with a full assurance 
that time would speedily bring her 
face to face with us at the western 
end of the Khyber Pass. But 
there were soon evidences that 
there were other and more powerful 
motives at work in addition to the 
avowed impulse. Each great step 
that Russia has taken in Central 
Asia has been taken by stealth, in 
direct violation of her assurances, 
and frequently in contravention of 
her solemn guarantees. She hgs 
confessed herself that she cannot 
control her advance: her progress 
has been uniformly marked by 
fraud and dissimulation. In either 
case, whether pushed forward by 
the irresistible force of events, or 
ressing onward to gratify a greedy 
ust of territory, only one conclp- 
sion could lie before a sensible 
onlooker — that a rencontre be- 
tween Britain and Russia must 
ultimately ensue, and that it re- 
mained with the former to fix the 
place of meeting. 

If any politicians of the “ mas- 
terly inactivity” school have sur- 
vived the shock which the events 


‘of the last few months must have 


caused them, with what feelings 
can they look back upon the long 
and bitter discussions which have 
taken place during the past twenty 
years! Every plea they had ad- 
vanced in excuse of Russia—every 
assurance, when another khanate 
had been swallowed up, that now 
the bourne had been reached—every 
apology for Russian — 
P 
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have been shown to be quite as 
worthless as Russia’s own profes- 
sions on the subject. And this is 
not all. They have consistently 
sought to mislead the British pub- 
lic as to the position and aims of 
Russia in Asia—have, successfully 
for the most part, endeavoured to 
frustrate all attempts to induce 
the Government to get Russia to 
specify a definite limit to her en- 
croachments—and have misrepre- 
sented the warnings of those states- 
men who distinctly foretold what 
must ensue, as the utterances of 
Chauvinists wishing to provoke 
a@ quarrel with a friendly Power 


whose mission it was to divide’ 


with ourselves the task of civilis- 
ing Asia. Should a rupture en- 
sue from the present collision on 
the Afghan frontier, the preachers 
of “ masterly inactivity,” and the 
Liberal Government, that has al- 
ways been a servile promoter of 
their doctrines, will be, in reality, 
more to blame than Russian gen- 
erals or Russian diplomatists. 
Looking back from our present 
stand-point face to face with the 
Russian outposts in the Murghab 
and Heri-Rud valleys, we may well 
wonder how, in the face of patent 
facts, a policy of * masterly inactiv- 
ity ” ever for a moment obtained a 
hearing. From 1863 down to the 
resent time, Russia’s career has 
n one uninterrupted progress ; 
and she has utilised the occasions 
when a halt has been called for 
an explanation of her intentions, 
to consolidate her conquests and to 
prepare for the next spring. In the 
course of eleven years she covered 
the vast country between the Jax- 
artes and the Oxus, either wholly 
reducing it to Russian territory, 
or leaving it under*the nominal 
government of native rulers who 
are mere puppets in the hands of 
the Czar’s military commanders. 
In 1863 her southern frontier was 
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the line of the lower Jaxartes and 
the Chu river to Issik Kul Lake, 
She seized on Tashkend in 1865, 
reduced Bokhara to vassalage in 
1867, entered Samarcand in 1868, 
and annexed Khiva in 1873. The 
flagrant violation of her pledges in 
the case of Khiva, and the outbreak 
of the Russo-Turkish war, forced her 
for a while to pause in her aggres. 
sions ; but no sooner were her arms 
set free in Europe than she began 
a new advance, this time by the 
Attrek Valley, which was to lead 
her direct to the Afghan border, 
and thus bring to a direct issue 
the question how long the for- 
bearance of Britain would last. 

In reality her conquests in the 
khanates were of little consequence 
compared with this last encroach- 
ment, which was planned, and to 
some extent carried out, by the 

enius of Skobeleff. Uutil the 

urkomen tribes lying to the south 
of the Oxus were as completely 
broken to her yoke as the Khirgiz 
and Usbegs on the other side, her 
power mnst always be more or 
less subject to disturbance. When 
the Turkomans were reduced, there 
would lie no further obstruction to 
a junction between her armies of 
Turkistan and of the Caucasus. 
When the news of Skobeleff’s vic- 
tory at Geok Teppe, and of the occu- 
pation of Askabad which speedily 
followed, showed that the way lay 
open to Merv and Sarakhs, it was 
surely high time for Britain to 
bethink herself of what the next 
step must be. When the Russians 
in 1863 commenced to move from 
Fort Kasala on the Jaxartes, the 
British Governmeet began to en- 
tertain suspicions as to their ulti- 
mate destination—although then a 
distance of 1682 miles, much of it 
desert, and all of it difficult, separ- 
ated them from our frontier ; but 
now that at Sarakhs she is little 


more than 700 miles from Quetta, 
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the Government evidently thinks 
it can afford to treat her presence 
as a matter of indifference. 

For this last and most important 
movement Russia has chosen her 
time happily. The well-known 
callousness of the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment to all the foreign, and 
especially the Indian, interests of 
Britain, was a safe guarantee 
that no obstacles would s placed 
in the way of her advance from 
the Caspian; while the troubles 
in which the Premier had involv- 
ed his country forbade the sup- 
position that under his adminis- 
tration Britain would engage in 
a war with Russia save as a last’ 
resort. Accordingly, she waxed 
bold, and swept up Sarakhs, 
although our military authorities 
were well aware of the import- 
ance of that position. Indeed a 
little before the annexation of 
this post, Sir C. Macgregor had 
reported that Sarakhs could not 
fail to -exercise a very serious 
influence on the momentous is- 
sue of the Indo-Russian frontier 
question. 


‘“‘This,” he says, ‘‘must happen, 
whether it fall into the hands of the 
friends of England or into those of her 
foes. Whether Russia use Sarakhs as 
a base for offensive measures against 
Herat, or England use it as a de- 
fensive outpost to defeat any such 
operations, that position will be heard 
ofagain. And if my feeble voice can 
éffect a warning ere it is too late, let 
it here be raised in these words—If 
England does not use Sarakhs for de- 
Fence, Russia will use it for offence.” 


In spite of this significant cau- 
tion Sarakhs was allowed to fall 
an easy prey to the advanced forces 
of Russia, and it was only when it 
was too late that the British Gov- 
ernment began to feel alarmed, and 
to press for an amicable delimita- 
tion of the frontier. 

Misfortune seems hitherto to 
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have unfailingly attended all our 
efforts to have a proper demar- 
cation of the north-western bound- 
ary of Afghanistan effected. Lord 
Mayo, when Viceroy of India, was 
very anxious for a timely. settle- 
ment of this difficult subject, When 


.the “neutral zone” policy was 


arranged with Russia during Sir 
Denghe Forsyth’s mission to St 
Petersburg in 1869, it was agreed 
that the territory then actually 
held by Shere Ali Kahn was to 
constitute the limits of Afghani- 
stan, and it was intended that the 
boundary-line should be fixed on 
this principle. A rough agreement 
was arranged between Lord Loftus 
and Prince Gortschakoff in the 
winter of 1872-73 ; but as it was 
not followed up by a survey, and 
was accompanied by the “ most 
decided and positive assurances 
that not only was it far from the in- 
tention of the Emperor to take poe 
session of Khiva, but positive orders 
had been prepared to prevent it,” 
and that “his Majesty the Emperor 
considers extension of territor 
to be an extension of weakness, 
it is not much wonder although 
it speedily passed out of account. 
Lord Mayo’s lamented death pre- 
vented that action which would 
have undoubtedly been taken, to 
have the frontier line strictly 
marked off; and his succes- 
sor, Lord Northbrook, so effectu- 
ally succeeded in alienating the 
confidence of the Ameer, that no 

roposals from the Government of 
ndia for a ‘formal delimitation 
would have been listened to. Lord 
Northbrook bequeathed to Lord 
Lytton all the elements of a rup- 
ture with Afghanistan, and the 
war which followed placed the 
frontier question in the back- 

ound. Lord Ripon, the next 

iceroy, was too much occupied in 
carrying out his orders to “scuttle 
out” of Afghanistan, and too little 


? 
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concerned about the foreign pol- 
itics of British India, to trouble 
himself regarding the matter, until 
the advance upon Sarakhs, and the 
preparations for carrying on a line 
of railway from Kizil Arvak to 
Askabad, warned the Government 
that the subject was no longer 
to be trifled with. At last, after 
much delay, Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
expedition was despatched, to the 
manifest chagrin of Russia, who 
naturally thought that as the set- 
tlement of the frontier had been 
staved off so long, it would be to 
her advantage to be able to advance 
a uti possidetis claim to Herat. 
From the time Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
mission became a certainty, she 
threw every obstacle in the way of 
its accomplishing its task that dip- 
lomatic ingenuity could devise. Dif- 
ficulty after difficulty was started ; 
she could not make up her mind 
as to a commissioner ; and at last, 
when one was named, an officer was 
chosen whose inferior rank in itself 
implied a direct insult to the 
British Government, and whose 
instructions have apparently been 
to treat both the mission and its 
object with the loftiest contempt. 
Upon no previous occasion in our 
history would Russia have dared 
to play with the temper of England 
as she has done on this occasion. 
But she knew the Government 
with which she had to deal: she 
knew also the embarrassments 
amid which we are at present 
jabouring ; and she was quite pre- 
pared to take what capital she 
could out of our disabilities. 

With regard to the points which 
at present are professedly at issue 
between the two Powers, we con- 
sider them of infinitely less im- 
portance than the dangers that 
arise out of the attitude in which 
they have been placed towards 
each other in the Murghab and 


our duty,.as well as our ultimate 
interest, to endeavour to preserve 
for the Ameer all the territory 
that properly belongs to Afghan. 
istan, as well as to place the fron- 
tier line as far as possible from 
Herat. But since we have al- 
lowed Sarahks to fall into the 
hands of Russia without a mur. 
mur, we cannot very consistently 
make the possession of less import- 
ant positions a serious ground of 
quarrel, except on the plea that we 
are bound to protect the integrity 
of the Ameer’s dominions. The 
acquisition of Zulficar, or even 
Penjdeh, would in reality add little 
to the menace which the Rus- 
sian possession of Sarakhs already 
throws out against Herat. If that 
city is to continue Afghan terri- 
tory, it is obvious that it will have 
to be fortified and garrisoned ina 
way that no other city in Afghan. 
istan—we may almost say no other 
city in the East-—is garrisoned and 
fortified. And to accomplish this, 
the unaided resources of Afghan- 
istan are quite inadequate. She has 
not the. money or the engineering 
skill requisite to convert Herat 
into a fortress that could with- 
stand, if needed, months of a regu- 
lar siege and the assaults of Rus- 
sian artillery. Moreover, she has 
no troops that could be sufficiently 
depended upon for the defence of 
so important a fortress. In other 
words, since by our carelessness 


we have allowed the Russians to — 


creep up to its gates, the safety of 
Herat must entail a new charge on 
the British Government, unless it 
has made up its mind to tolerate 
the presence of the Russians, first 


.at Cabul and Kandahar, and shortly 


after at the mouths of the Khyber 
and Bolan Passes. No “ agree- 
ment” or “arrangement,” or even 
the most solemn treaty that can 
be concocted, will now suffice to 


Heri-Rud valleys. No doubt it is- relieve us from this responsibility ; 
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and after all, we can scarcely be 
said to be paying more than a fair 
price for the neglect with which, 
for twenty years, we have regarded 
the Russian encroachments, and 
for the consummate folly which in- 
duced the Gladstone Government, 
in a fit of pique with the policy of 
its predecessors, to abandon the 

osition which we held at Kanda- 

ar at the close of the last Afghan 
war. It is to the abandonment of 
Kandahar that the whole of the 
present difficulty is directly due ; 
for it was not until it was posi- 
tively announced that we were to 


“scuttle” out of Afghanistan that’ 


the Russians began to press in the 
direction of Merv and Sarakhs. 
Had a British garrison been in 
Kandahar at the present moment, 
we would have had no more anxiety 
about Herat than we have about 
Peshawur. 

It is evident that Mr Gladstone’s 
Government has again entered 
upon a course of timorous diplom- 
acy, from which it is most unlike- 
ly to extract an effective remedy 
for the present difficulty, and out 
of which it is absolutely certain to 
come second best. A diplomatic 
duel in which Lord Granville is 

itted against M de Giers, must 
a spectacle as ridiculous to the 
rest of Europe as it is painful to 
ourselves. Already, in what lit- 
tle of the negotiations have been 
allowed to transpire, we have not 
figured to advantage. While Lord 
Granville is fidgeting, and send- 
ing special messages to St Peters- 
burg to make sure that Mr Glad- 
stone was correct in his explana- 
tion of the “arrangement” which 
is to last “as long as there is 
occasion for it,” and which, it is 
resumed, will keep the Russians 
rom advancing fartherwhile efforts 
to settle the dispute are pending, 
Russia is calling councils of her 


generals, M de Giers is bustling ~ 
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between the Chancellery and 
Gatschina, troops are being hur- 
ried across the Caspian to the 
scene of dispute, all the Russian 
stations in Turkestan are in a 
bustle of preparation ; and proba- 
bly we shall speedily hear of strong 
forces massing at Charjui and 
Kilif, the two points on the Oxus 
from which, as bases, Russia can 
most effectively operate. What- 
ever may be the upshot of the 
discussions between the British 
and Russian Governments, we can 
clearly see that Russia’s position 
will be greatly improved by delay, 
by which she assuredly will not 
fail to profit. In fact, if we look 
frankly at the situation, both 
Herat and our expedition may, 
without exaggeration, be said to 
lie at her mercy. According to the 
most recent accounts, Russia has 
4000 men in and about the Murghab 
Valley, and as many more on the 
Heri-Rud ; while the British e 
dition numbers only 400, exclusive 
of the officers of the Commission. 
Of the Afghan strength we have 
no accurate information, but it 
must have betn largely increased 
within a very recent date, if it is 
able to cope with the Russian force 
with which it is now confronted. 
And we must remember that ever 
week of delay will add to the Rus- 
sian strength. She could without 
difficulty spare 70,000 men from 
the army of the Caucasus; she 
could draw half as many more from 
Turkestan ; and we have no means 
of estimating the hordes of Turko- 
man levies she could at once 
throw upon Afghanistan. It will 
be seen, then, that the position 
about Herat is a ———— one, 
especially since it depends upon 
tine "anne stable than MMe 
Gladstone’s “arrangement,” which 
chance or intention may at any 
moment dissolve in open hostilities, 
Nor is Herat the only point from 
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which Russia is effectively able to 
menace the integrity of Afghan- 
istan and disturb our position in 
India. Suppose, in case of a rup- 
ture, Russia lays siege to Herat, 
she can still draw _ sufficient 
forces from Tashkend, and other 
garrisons in the khanates, to over- 
run the Afghan territory of Balkh, 
which is probably not less an ob- 
ject of her ambition than the pos- 
session of Herat itself. Indeed it 
might not be a very extravagant 
speculation to suppose that Balkh, 
with the Paropamisus range for a 
frontier, is the “ golden bridge ” of 
which broad hints are now being 
dropped. But neither by the 
Ameer nor by the British could 
such a proposal for one minute be 
tolerated. Russia in Balkh would 
be even more dangerous to us than 
Russia at Herat. As it is, if we 
are involved in_ hostilities,, the 
chances of a Russian invasion of 
Balkh must greatly increase our re- 
> gerne and danger. Because 
the tide of the invasion of India 
from Central Asia has always, with 
the exception of Baber’s invasion, 
rolled past Herat, we have been 
too apt to assume that there is no 
other channel through which it 
can flow except the traditional 
one. Sir Henry Norman, one 
of the stanchest supporters of 
Lord Lawrence’s “masterly inac- 
tivity” policy, admits that “if 
Russia really intends to injure us 
in India, which of course would 
involve war in Europe, my im- 
ression is, that she is at least as 
ikely to make an advance from 
the direction of Tashkend towards 
Afghan-Turkistan and Cabul, as 
to move forward by Herat.” The 
whole distance from Tashkend 
to Cabul is only 841 miles. The 
road is good, with the exception of 
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are difficult, and which would 
supply the Afghans with means 
of offering serious resistance to an 
invading force. At all events, by 
throwing troops from Tashkend 
into Balkh—and it is agreed that 
for this object from 25,000 to 
30,000 men and 30 guns are 
available, to say nothing of levies 
of irregulars—Russia could divide 
the attention of the British and 
the Afghans and compel them 
to assume a defensive attitude 
at Cabul as well as at Herat. 
Nor is this all. From Balkh, 
Russia can command the passes 
leading to India by Chitral, Kash- 
mir, and Ladakh, and compel us 
to concentrate a considerable part 
of our attention upon the di- 
rect defence of our own frontier. 
These routes, no doubt, are dificult, 
are even probably impracticable 
for a siege-train; but neverthe- 
less, it is not beyond the vigour 
and audacity of Russia to attempt 
them. Nor can we afford to over- 
look even the remotest possibility 
of her gaining a footing on the 
flank of ‘the Punjab. We shall 


therefore be compelled to guard 
the safety of the northern frontier 
of India, as well as do battle for. 


the integrity of the Ameer’s do- 
minions, if unfortunately the nego- 
tiations now going on do not lead 
to a peaceful solution of the ques- 
tions at issue. 

The situation which now con- 
fronts us at present is all the more 
perplexing that it differs in many 
respects from the caleulations 
which we have hitherto formed as 
to the way in which a collision 
between Britain and Russia would 
take place in the East. We have 
generallyassumed thatAfghanistan 
would fall under the influence of 
Russian intrigue, and that we 


150 miles of sandy desert between," would have the Ameer as well as 


Karshi and the Oxus, and th 


passes of the Hindoo Kush, which§ perience of Afghan politics has. 


the Czar for enemies, Our ex- 
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hitherto gy | favoured this 
view, which indeed was on the 
point of being realised had not 
the Treaty of San Stefano, put 
an end to the efforts which 
Russian agents were making to 
excite the Ameer against the 
Indian Government, as well as to 
Russia’s intention to strike at 
British power in the East in the 
event of our taking part with 
Turkey. But it can scarcely be 
said that we have calculated much 
on the probability of fighting side 
by side with the Ameer for the 
security of his dominions. The 
present situation has its advan- 
tages, but also its drawbacks. We 
have too good reason to know that 
the alliance of the Afghan people 
is not to be despised in the field 
even against a European foe ; and 
it is a decided gain that we can 
look upon Afghanistan as a buffer, 
and not as a battering-ram to be 
driven against us. We see norea- 
son to doubt the honesty of the 
Ameer on this occasion ; and Ab- 
dulrahman must have had enough 
of experience of Russian rule in 
Asia during his years of exile to 
know what he and his subjects 
have to expect if they were to fall 
directly or indirectly under the 
dominion of the Czar. It is also 
no small matter that we shall carry 
with us in our defence of the 
Ameer’s territories the sympathies 
of the Indian Mussulmans, whose 
minds are only too easily unsettled 
when we come into collision with 
any race of their co-religion- 
ists. In a paper prepared for Gov- 
ernment by a distinguished gener- 
al officer in 1878, when war with 
Russia seemed imminent, the fol- 
lowing passage very justly express- 
es the effect which would be pro- 
duced upon them .— 


“ In such a war as is here supposed, 
the Mohammedans of India and Af- 
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ghanistan would believe only that we 
were fighting against the traditional 
enemy of their religion ; and the mea- 
sure promises such advantageous re- 
sults for our dominion in India, that 
a patriotic Englishman might almost 
be pardoned for hoping that his coun- 
try should be driven by inadmissible 
demands on the part of Russia to 
declare war.” 


But the interest that our Mo 
hammedan subjects naturally take 
in the question at issue is a 
fact that the Government ought 
by no means to leave out of 
account in its endeavours to affect 
a peaceful accomodation. How- 
ever much we may desire by con- 
cession to obviate the danger of 
kindling war both in Asia and in 
Europe, we must beware of sacri- 
ficing the interests of our ally to 
our desire for maintaining a good 
understanding with Russia. Such 
an error would not only, in all 
probability, alienate the Ameer, 
and ultimately throw him into the 


-arms of Russia, but it would have 


the worse possible effect upon the 
feelings of the Indian Mussul- 
mans, who are always jealousl 

watching for any breach of fait 

towards Islam, as an excuse for 
giving expression to their natural 
antipathy for an infidel Govern- 
ment. Even peace might be pur- 
chased at too high a price if we 
shook the faith of the ——_ 
and of their co-religiofists in India, 
in our respect for our treaty obli- 
gations. It must be remembered, 
too, that in the course of these 
negotiations our Indian prestige 
will have to go through a very 
trying ordeal. Every concession, 
the slightest appearance of a sur- 
render, will be regarded as wrung 
from us through a fear of en- 
countering Russia in the field ; 
and there probably never was a 
time when we stood more in need 
of all the advantages which our 
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prestige secures for us in the eyes 
of our Indian subjects. In some- 
what less than five years, the Mar- 
a of Ripon succeeded in breaking 

own that good feeling between 
native and European which his 
predecessors—especially Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Lyt- 
ton—had been carefully building 
up ever since the conclusion of the 
Matiny. The minds of the natives 
have been more unsettled during 
the last four years than during the 
whole previous period from the 
Queen’s assumption of the govern- 
ment. Rejoicing in the licence so 
inconsiderately granted to it, the 
native press has assumed a tone 
towards Europeans which, how- 
ever little likely to influence the 
_ educated classes, can scarcely fail 
to poison the minds of the masses. 
One of the worst features of the 
native press is the importance 
which it gives to the rivalry of 
Russia and Britain in the East, 
and the broad hints which it 
throws out that we who have sub- 
jugated themselves, are cowed in 
our turn in the presence of Rus- 
sia. We could afford to overlook 
such language so long as Russia 
was as far off as Samarcand or 
Khiva; but with her troops al- 
most at the gates of Herat, the 
case is different. The Czar is no 
longer the White Spectre ; to the 
people of India he has now become 
a living visible reality. The result 
of the present negotiations regard- 
ing the Afghan frontier will afford 
a ready test to the natives of India 
for estimating in their own minds 
the relative strength of Russia and 
Britain ; and we regret to say that 
any accommodation that the latter 
may feel justified in affording, will 
be hailed by the greater part of 
the vernacular press as a sign of 
weakness on the part of the rulers 
of India, and be paraded before 


the people as the submission of 








England to a Power which she ig 
not able to withstand. Even 4 
greater danger than the menace 
which the armed strength of Russia 
would throw out were she to reach 
the neighbourhood of our Indian 
frontier, would be the effect which 
her presence would have in unset- 
tling the minds of our native sub- 
jects, and in presenting to them an 
outlet towards which disaffection 
and discontent would naturally flow, 

At the present moment, while 
the scales, it might be said, are still 
swaying between peace and war, 
it is almost impossible to venture 
on a prediction as to which side 
the beam may lean. One fact is 
plain, that thanks to our own 
negligence Russia has this time 
caught us on the hip, and that we 
shall have to pay the penalty in one 
way or another. e may build 
the “golden bridge ” for her, but 
it will be at the expense of our 
ally, whose interests we are bound 
to protect, and consequently of 
our own honour and of our credit 
in the East. But we may well 
doubt whether at the present mo- 
ment Russia will be easily satis- 
fied by concessions. She knows 
how greatly our military power is 
crippled-by our position in Egypt, 
and she knows also that another 
such favourable opportunity for 
asserting her right to hold on her 
way may be long before it again 
presents itself. Probably the con- 
sideration that the war would not 
be confined to Asia, has greater 
weight with her in professing a 
desire for peace than any miis- 
givings that she would be likely 
to entertain abgut holding her 
own with us at present on the 
Afghan frontier. e have every 


reason also to believe that what- 
ever influence the EuropeanPowers 
may exercise in the dispute, will 
be in favour of an amicable settle- 
ment. Prince Bismarck, probably, 
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will not be loath to re-enact his part 
of honest broker, and to pocket his 
commission in the shape of what- 
ever facilities we may think fit 
to afford to his colonial policy. 
France, in spite of all that we 
have recently conceded to her, is 
a more doubtful factor ; for there 
has been of recent years a very close 


understanding between Paris and. 


St Petersburg, and any war in 
which we might be engaged that 
would make Egypt a matter of 
secondary consequence, would af- 
ford atemptation which the Re- 

ublic might find it hard, to resist. 

erilous as the situation is, there 
is still ground for hoping that 
the counsels of the Powers may 
persuade Russia to moderation, 
and that a war may be obviated, 
the limits and results of which no 
diplomatic foresight is capable of 
determining. 

The spirited conduct of the 
Indian Government will also not 
be without effect. Lord Dufferin 
is already bustling to get 50,000 
men at once ready for the field, 
and the native princes are equally 
enthusiastic ; for Sindiah has, it 
is said, placed his troops at 
the disposal of Government. If 
Herat should fall into the hands 
of the Russians, it will be no fault 
of the Indian Government, but due 
rather to the incapacity of a Cab- 
inet which never yet could per- 
ceive danger except to suit its own 
views, or meet an emergency when 
brought face to face with it. 

Should war be _ providentially 
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averted, the present scare will not . 
be without profit. It will have 
rung the knell of “ masterly inac- 
tivity,” which has indeed been 
dying a natural death for several 
years past. It will force us to 
realise, what we ought all along to 
have been aware of, that Afghan- 
istan can only stand by British 
protection and assistance. We 
shall have to re-do all that the | 
present Government foolishly— 
we may say wickedly—undid. 
We shall not merely have te 
again garrison Kandahar, but we 


‘ shall have to place the security of 


Herat, and the due observance of 
whatever frontier may be adopted, 
under the charge of British officers, 
if not British-Indian troops. In 
no other way can we guarantee 


‘that a pretext for further aggres- 


sion will not be afforded to Russia ; 
and experience has taught us that 
a so-called “imperious necessity ” 
may at any time cause her to over- 
ride all her pledges. As we have 
said above, the protection of Herat 
must necessarily henceforth de- 
volve upon ourselves, for the Af- 
ghans are not able for such a task,. 
neither are they to be implicitly 
trusted. If welook at the immediate 
crisis in the light of a lesson, and 
read it rightly, we shall not have 
much cause to regret our present 
alarm. If we trifle with it, as we 
have hitherto done with all similar 
warnings, the day cannot be far 
distant when the question of Brit- 
ain’s existence as an Eastern Power 
must be put upon its trial. 
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Tue betrayal of Khartoum was 
one of those stunning blows which 
occasionally fall on a nation for 
their sins or for the folly and in- 
eapacity of their rulers. It would 
be difficult:to exaggerate the grav- 
_ ity of the crisis with which Eng- 
land is now confronted. The local 
and immediate consequences of the 
¢alamity are serious enough ; what 
its far-reaching effects on the Mo- 
hammedan world may be, it is im- 
possible to forecast. At a time, too, 
when England has not one ally and 
only one friend—if one—in Europe, 
she is obliged, in order to remed 
the imbecility of her rulers, to lock , 
up for nearly a year, in a miserable 
war against African savages, the 
flower of her army, which it is 
quite possible may, before long, be 
urgently wanted elsewhere; her 
home garrisoris meanwhile consist- 
ing of line battalions, for the most 
= of weak strength, four-fifths 

eing recruits of under a year’s ser- 
vice, and of embodied militia. But 
for all the consequences that may 
result from the fall of Khartoum, 
whatever they may be, one man is 
rimarily responsible; for the mem- 
rs of Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet 
have never had a will or a mind of 
their own. Our disasters are mainly 
due to the man of whom Carlyle 
said, he “ believed Mr Gladstone to 
be one of those fatal figures created 
by England’s evil genius to work 
irreparable mischief which he alone 
could have executed ;” of whom 
we believe history will say that, 
with the best intentions, he. worked 
more mischief to England than the 
very worst Minister that ever ruled 
the country ; that he sacrificed the 
noblest and purest character, the 
Sir Galahad of his age, besides a 
hecatomb of other victims, to his 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


insatiable egotism and arrogance ; 
and that he crowned a long series 
of administrative failures with the 
most disgraceful catastrophe that 
ever overwhelmed an _ English 


-Minister. 


The day of retribution will come, 
but it is not yet. What we have 
to do now, is to endeavour to re. 
pair the breaches he has made in 
our walls. The one thing that 
stands out clearly is, that Khar. 
toum must be taken, and by Eng. 


lish soldiers. The monstrous re 
in 


position has been put forwar 
certain quarters, that Turkish 
troops should be employed for that 
purpose. What! are we to give 
the finishing stroke to that prestige 
on which our imperial power so 
largely depends, and which has re. 
cently sustained so many damagin 
blows,by proclaiming that Eng aa 


is not strong enough, or spirited. 


enough, or—what it would really 
amount to—that she is unwilling 
to spend money enough, to retrieve 
the situation in Egypt without for. 
eign assistance ? Especially would 
it be a fatal mistake if it should go 
forth to the Mussulman world, that 
England, herself:a great Moham- 
medan Power, had been obliged to 
crave aid from Turkey in suppress- 
» Mohammedan insurrection. 
he triumph of the Crescent 
over the Cross, of which Khar. 
toum, for the Soudanese tribes, is 
now the visible symbol, must be 
reversed—can only be reversed—at 
Khartoum itself, the city which 
will always remain sanctified to 
English hearts by the sacrifice of 
the Christian champion. The 
power of the Mahdi was certainly 
overrated in the beginning ; but, 
like a rolling snowball, it has 
gathered volume from the supine- 
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ness of our Ministers. The de- 
struction of General Hicks’s army 
first brought the Mahdi into prom- 
inent notice ; yet all the prestige 
he acquired by that victory did not 
enable him to concentrate against 
Khartoum, during the whole time 
that has since elapsed, more than 
20,000 men, of whom, as General 
Gordon informed Lord Wolseley, 
not more than 3000 or 4000 were 
fighting men. Some of the most 
powerful of the Soudanese tribes— 
notably the Kabbabish, the Ha- 
waweir, the Sowarab, and the 
Hassaniyeh—not only are no 
believers in the Mahdi’s divine 
mission, but have a blood-feud 
with him, and are now actively 
helping us in providing camels and 
transporting stores. e cannot, 
however, hope to retain their assist- 
ance if we announce the intention 
of “scuttling ” as soon as possible 
after the capture of Khartoum, 
and of leaving our allies to “stew 
in their own juice.” Some people 
seem to imagine that “smashing 
the Mahdi” means that, after 
taking Khartoum, we should fol- 
low him to the burning wastes of 
Central Africa; but by the capture 
of that city the Mahdi will be 
smashed quite sufficiently for our 
purpose, for his power, like that of 
other impostors before him, claim- 
ing to be “some great one,” would 
melt away like a snow-wreath 
under the influence of a reverse to 
his arms that would entirely dis- 
credit his divine claims ; provided 
always, however, the tribes should 
not believe that we were about to 
abandon the country. 

Even now in many quarters the 
power of the Mahdi is much ex- 
aggerated. We have witnessed an 
easy belief in the rumours that he 
was marching to annihilate our 
troops, at the head of 60,000 men, 
&ec., &. Now we do not believe 
that the Mahdi could collect in 
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any one spot 30,000 armed men, 
or that he could feed that number 
if collected ; and the idea of his 
being able to move such a force to 
any distance is simply preposter- 
ous. An impression, too, seems 
to prevail that all the Mahdi’s 
troops consist of fanatic Ghazis— 
men who eagerly court death to 
win the Mohammedan Paradise ; 
whereas the fanatics are really 
or the steel-tip to the lance, 
and constitute a very small pro- 
portion of the whole, of whom the . 
remainder have about as tender a 
regard for their skin as people in 
general. Unhappily, besides the 
moral effect of the capture of Khar- 
toum, the Mahdi’s military power 
has gained a great materialaccession 
by the large supply of guns, rifles, 
and ammunition captured with the 
city. Our massive squares, though 
in our opinion an unintelligent 
and dangerous formation, could, ° 
barring such mistakes as happenned 
at Tamai and Abu Klea, laugh at 
the rush of the Arab spearmen ; 
but it will be a very different mat- - 
ter when the enemy can bring 
into the field, in addition to the 
fanatic spearmen, thousands of 
men armed with rifles as good as 
our own, who would make the 
massive squares pay dearly for 
that faulty formation, as indeed 
they did at the battle of Gubat. 
We have not insulted the intel- 


ligence of our readers by formulat- 


ing any argument to prove that 
Gordon’s death was due to his 
desertion by our rulers ; the fact 
is patent to all, even to the do- 
cile majority whose votes on the 
latest motion of censure have 
enabled the Government to drag 
on a little longer their dishonour- 
ed existence. But besides that 
great calamity, our rulers will 
be directly responsible for the in-: 
creased losses our troops must sus- 
tain in action from the improved 
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weapons of which a present has 
been made to the enemy by the 
supineness and folly of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Referring to the conflicting ut- 
terances of our Ministers respect- 
ing Khartoum, the ‘Observer’ 
says :— 


*‘Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be unjust to assume the pos- 
sibility that our Government were 
about to embark on so insane an 
enterprise as that of undertaking the 
recapture of Khartoum after Gordon’s 
death, with the intention of evacuat- 
ing the city as soon as its capture had 
been effected. In the light, however, 
of what has come and gone, such an 
assumption is not only natural, but 
justifiable.” 


Notwithstanding the childish 
declaration, “ Our policy has abso- 
lutely undergone no change,” the 
country may take comfort from the 
fact that hitherto the thing which 
the Government have declared the 
most strenuously they would not 
do, that thing they have always 
done; and that if they now say 
they will abandon Khartoum, the 
chances are a hundred to one in 
favour of their retaining it. But 
although their declaration of the 
“abandonment” policy is in some 
respects only langhahle, it is in 
others most dangerous and crimi- 
nal, as being certain to increase 
Lord Wolseley’s difficulties, by 
alienating tribes whose assistance 
is now of supreme importance, and 
who would gladly remain friendly, 
though at some cost short of their 
ultimate ruin.’ Mr Gladstone’s 
personal pledges have always been 
a millstone round the neck of his 


Cabinet ; there is only one way 
in which the millstone can be got, 
rid of. 

The Mahdi’s power of mischief 
consists now, not in his being able 


to personally lead a large force . 


against Lord Wolseley, but in the 
probability of the scattered tribes 
along our line of communications 
being emboldened by the fall of 
Khartoum to develop active hostil. 
ity ; but it must add not a little to 
the bitterness of our present feel- 
ings to know that whatever power 
and influence the Mahdi has now 
acquired have been the deliberate 
work of our own Ministers ; al- 
though that thick-and-thin parti- 
san, the ‘Daily News,’ was bold 
enough to argue that the fall of 
Khartoum, having been due to 
treachery, could not be attributed 
to the delays of the Government, 
because it would equally have hap. 
pened however early the relief ex- 
pedition had been despatched ;— 
that is to say, where treachery was 
at work the result must have been 
the same, whether a week, a month, 
or a year had been allowed for 
its operation! Yet with strange 
mer gaan | the same journal 
sought to fix on Sir Charles Wil- 
son, if not the blame, at least 
the cause of the calamity, in the 
following words :— 

‘* The accusations of those who raise 
against the Government the cry of 
‘Too late’ are unjustified. . . . Sir 
Charles Wilson did not leave for Khar- 
toum till the 24th, losing three days. 
. .» Wilson, who might, so far as we 
can perceive, have been at Khartoum 
at least forty-eight hours before it ac- 
tually fell, did not reach it till forty- 
eight hours after!” 





The ‘ Times ’ correspondent, writing from Cairo on the 6th March, says : ‘‘It 
is rumoured, from a trustworthy source, that two tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Korti, recently friendly, have declared for the Mahdi. Thischange, necessi 
our retirement to Dongola, is the first direct result of Mr Gladstone’s f 
declaration, which has increased 50 per cent the difficulties of our task and the 
dangers of our troops. Lord Wolseley’s sensible speech to General Gordon's. 
men was an unavailing effort to counteract the effect of that declaration.” 


Que te 
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We quite agree with an “Old 
Liberal,” writing in the ‘St.James’s 
Gazette,’ that— 

“Contemptible beyond expression 


it is that any public writer should en- 
deavour to justify months and months 


‘ of delay on the part of our Govern- 


ment, and to throw blame on Sir 
Charles Wilson and his brave men 
for a delay of three days, after a long 
and weary march through the desert, 
where he and his heroes had fought 
more than one desperate battle.” 


We have long since ceased. to 
wonder at the intricate subtleties 
of the Prime Minister’s mind, and 
at his marvellous powers of self- 
persuasion, or at the capacity to 
swallow of his docile majority in 
Parliament ; but that Mr Glad- 


stone, whose personal influence 
has survived his proved incapacity 
to govern only by virtue of his 
supposed earnestness and honesty 
of purpose, should have lowered 
himself by adopting the ee 


stock excuse provided for Minis- 
ters by the ‘ Daily News,’ in the 
“treachery”arguments above given, 
must pass the comprehension of all 
candid minds. 

Our Ministers do not seem to 
have taken into account the possi- 
bility of relief arriving too late to 
save Gordon, or to have been pro- 
vided with any policy based on 
such a contingency. Sir E. Hamle 
says, in the ‘Times’ of the 28t 
Feb.: “Many campaigns have been 
ill planned, but this is probably the 
first that was ever based on the 
certainty of success. ‘The plan, 
he says, “consisted in hurling a 
force into the enemy’s country as 
a live shell is hurled from a gun, 
with no more power of retreat 
than a shell has.” When the news 
of the fall of Khartoum reached 
the Government, they were like 
mariners, whose ship had sunk 
ander them, in an open boat on 
4 stormy sea, without compass or 
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steersman. What they did was to 
beseech their general to provide 
them with a policy, and some days 
were thus wasted in irresolution. 
What they ought to have done was 
to telegraph to Lord Wolseley, 
without the loss of a moment, that 
Khartoum was to be captured, pro- 
mising him all the means he might 
demand for that purpose, but leav- 
ing the how and when to -his 
discretion. It is understood that 
this was the course finally adopted 
by the Government, and we are 
glad to recognise that the measures 
they are taking are fully adequate 
to the occasion ; but it is surely 
the very irony of fate that the 
Minister who capitulated to the 
Boers, in order to escape “ blood- 
guiltiness ” in South Africa, is now 
obliged to incur what must appear 
to him the awful guilt of shootin 
down, in North Africa, thousands 
of poor blacks, who, he has himself 
said, are only struggling for their 
freedom. e are bound to sup- 
pose that it is the latitude makes 
all the difference. 
The choice of Suakin as our sea 
base now is something more than 
a confession of failure. We can 
hardly believe that Lord Wolseley 
made himself responsible for advo- 
cating the Nile route preferentially. 
It would be a‘ sufficient condemna- 
tion of the latter to say that Ber- 
ber, the capture of which must 
now be our first object, is 1700 
miles from our transports at Alex- 
andria, while it is only 260 from 
our transports at Suakin. There 
is every reason for believing—sup- 
posing operations had been com- 
menced from Suakin at the same 
date as that‘on which they were 
commenced from Alexandria—that 
the railroad leading from the former 
place could have been completed 
for military pur to a point 
within eighty miles of Berber by 
the 1st of December at latest. In 
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that case our troops coming from 
Suakin could have reached Berber 
uite as soon as Lord Wolseley’s 
orce was actually concentrated at 
Korti. Great difficulties. would 
have doubtless presented them- 
selves, as was the case on the Nile 
route ; but we hold that the bal- 
ance was decidedly in favour of ad- 
vancing from Suakin. And if the 
balance had been doubtful, a con- 
clusive argument would have been 
PP favour of Suakin by 
the consNleration that our retreat 
from Berber would have been se- 
cure and easy at any moment,which 
can hardly be said with respect to 
the position our forces now hold at 
and about Korti. 

When the secret history of the 
matter comes to be known, we 
conceive it will be found that 
Lord ‘Wolseley, when asked by 
Ministers in July last if the Nile 
route was practicable, replied that, 
judging from his Red River ex- 
periences, it was so, though at the 
cost of a large expenditure of time 
and money. We know that pre- 
parations for the expedition were 
delayed weeks after he gave this 
opinion, and we also know that 
he fixed the 21st of January 
as the earliest date on which, 
in his opinion, it would be pos- 
sible to join hands with Gordon ; 
and the Government then cheer- 
fully accepted all the risks of the 
chapter of accidents, including 
treachery, at Khartoum, during 
that long interval of time. It 
would almost seem that the Nile 
route was chosen in the hope that 
the expedition might arrive too 
late. The reason why our Minis- 
ters were so enamoured of the river 
route is given, we believe truly, by 
the ‘Observer’ in the following 
words :— ; 

“Tf our troops had crossed the 


desert to Berber, they could hardly 
have done so without constructing the 


way had once been constructed, and 
ready communication had thereby been 
created between Soudan and the Red 
Sea, it would have been impossible 
after the expedition was over to aban- 
don to the insurgents the district 


traversed by the railway. To use the - 


Berber-Suakin route was, therefo 
inconsistent with the desire of the 
Government to scuttle out of the Sou- 
dan as fast as possible; and, in con- 
sequence, the circuitous, costly and 
perilous Nile route was adopted.” 


A ray of sunshine piercing the 
surrounding clouds has come to us 
from our children over sea, in the 
Offers from the Colonies to furnish 
troops for the Soudan ; and we are 
glad to find that, after consider- 
able hesitation on the part of the 
Government, they have been ac. 
cepted — that from New South 
Wales immediately, the remainder 
conditionally. Those offers afford. 
ed our Government a perfectly 
unique opportunity of showing that 
they are able for once to rise above 
the mere vestryman’s view of an 
imperial question, and of perhaps re- 
cording, as a set-off against the con- 
demnation history must pronounce, 
that they laid the first stone of 
the fabric of imperial federation 
which the nation has so much at 
heart, but which, up to this time, 
has obtained no more consistency 
than “ the airy fabric of a dream. 
The quality of Canadian soldiers 
is known and appreciated already. 
In 1878, when war with Russia 
was imminent, our General com- 
manding in Canada was commis- 
sioned to raise a strong Canadian 
division for service in the field. 
The Dominion Government was 
ready to promote that object, 
and 10,000 men could easily have 
been otained, had the turn of 
events not rendered it unneces- 
sary. As for the Australians, if 
their prowess in the cricket-field 
is any measure of their behaviour 
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in the field of battle, they will 
indeed prove stalwart heroes. The 
spectacle of our Colonies shoulder- 
to-shoulder with England in the 
Soudan, will act as a powerful 
sedative on the nations now snarl- 
ing at her heels, and will prove a 
far more effective step towards the 
federation of the empire than the 
somewhat cumbrous machinery ad- 


. yocated in some quarters of Colo- 


nial Boards of Advice. It is not 
impossible that it might even go 
farther,—that it might prove the 
first step towards realising the 
idea of “ English-speaking peoples ” 
against the world, the first indi¢a- 
tions of which were given by the 
American captain when he carried 
his ship into action at the Peiho, 
with the cheery words, “ Blood is 
thicker than water”; and by the 
valuable aid afforded us by Ameri- 
can sailors, and by those of no 
other nation, at Alexandria. 

The advocates of an “insular 
policy,” those who would abandon 
empire “to save expense and avoid 
obligations,” do not perceive that 
even from their own low stand- 
point, such a course would prove 
a ruinous economy. Fortunately 
England has not yet sunk to that 
depth where “the jingling of the 

uinea helps the hurt that honour 
eels,” but she likes money’s worth 
for her money; and under the man- 
agement of the Liberal party,while 
her honour has been tarnished, the 

uineas do not jingle, at least not 
m her own pockets. The very 
essence of finance is policy ; and 
our Ministers have perhaps learnt 
at Jast, from the condition to which 
they have reduced Ireland, Egypt, 
and South Africa, that common- 
sense and firmness in the manage- 
ment of affairs at home and abroad 
are of more importance to the 
finances of a nation than the de- 
tails of the most ingeniously con- 
structed budget. And as for the 
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Soudan, how many heaven-inspired 
budgets will be required to recoup 
the country for the enormous 
outlay occasioned by mistaken 
policy ? 

We remember Mr Bright say- 
ing—in the pleasant, conciliatory 
manner in which it is his custom 
to speak of political opponents— 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
was the very worst ever known in 
England. If that were true then, 
time has proved that there may 
be “in the lowest depth a lower 
still,” for Lord Beaconsfield’s suc- 
cessors have not only beat his 
record hollow, but have hopelessly 
distanced all competition in the 
same line of business for ever. 
Mr Gladstone has had two oppor- 
tunities of governing England. 
What has he made of them? At 
the close of his first administration, 
we, in common with thousands of 
others, went to bed at night and 
got up in the morning feeling sore 
at the eg contemptuous 
manner in which England was 
generally spoken of on the Conti- 
nent, and Lord Beaconsfield’s great. 
popularity was due to the fact that 

e reversed this state of affairs, and 
replaced our country in the posi- 
tion from which his predecessor 
had degraded her. 

Mr Gladstone and his apologists 
(all his supporters are apologists) 
are prone to excuse his many fail- 
ures by the plea that all his diffi- 
culties were inherited from Lord 
Beaconsfield. Supposing its truth 
to be granted for argument’s sake, 
it was his business to make the 
best of those difficulties, instead of 
proceeding, as he has done, on a 
downwardly graduated scale from 
bad to worse. But let us examine 
a little into the justice of the plea, 
and ask what Mr Gladstone did 
really inherit from Lord Beacons- 
field. 

First, he inherited an England 
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honoured and respected at home 
and abroad. What do we find 
now? England a byword and a 
reproach among the nations! He 
inherited an Ireland, according to 
his own statement in Mid-Lothian, 
more prosperous and contented 
than at any previous period of her 
history. hat is her condition 
now ? and how will he leave her at 
the end of his misused and baleful 
power? He inherited “ Peace 
with honour.” The whole history 
of his rule has been one of wars, 
and one of them, at least, dis- 
honourably terminated! He in- 
herited Egypt quiet, if not pros- 
perous, under a dual control, of 
which he himself spoke favour- 
ably until it suited his purpose to 
discredit it ; and the story of his 
administration of that unhappy 
country will be a blot on the annals 
of England in history for ever. 
And so on ad infinitum! Any 
comparison between Lord Beacons- 
field as a statesman and Mr Glad- 
stone, recalls irresistibly the poet’s 
lines, which would almost seem to 
have been prophetically written for 


the present crisis :— 


*¢ Oh for a man with head, heart,hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones 
gone 
For ever and ever by! 
One still strong man in a blatant land 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


No event of recent times has so 
deeply stirred the national feelings 
and the national conscience as the 
tragedy recently enacted at Khar- 
toum. The movement for provid- 
ing a worthy national memorial of 
Gordon—though somewhat sugges- 
tive of those who, in the Hol 
City of old, garnished the se - 
chres of the prophets whom their 
fathers had killed —is only a 
natural outcome of the feelings of 
shame and contrition that English- 
men must always experience at the 


mention of his name. A marble 
statue would be but a common. 
lace memorial for the man whoge 
ife-work and character were both 
unique ; and it is to be hoped that 
Gordon’s effigy will not add one 
more to the many satires in bronze 
or stone which now disfigure our 
thoroughfares, and of which the 
most monstrous example has re. 
cently been removed from Hyde 
Park corner. Whatever may be 
done in addition, the one monu. 
ment which the nation owes to the 
national hero is the establishment 
of a strong and beneficent Govern- 
mient over those “ poor Soudanese” 
whom Gordon loved, and for whom 
he died ; so that future travellers 
visiting Khartoum and asking for 
Gordon’s monument might receive 
the reply,— ‘Behold it in the 
broken shackles of the slave, in 
these smiling fields, in this con- 
tented people. Si monumentum 
queeris, circumspice.” 

The military situation in the 
Soudan is somewhat as follows: 
The advanced columns of General 
Buller on the right, and of General 
Brackenbury on the left, have been 
respectively drawn back to Korti. 
Under the new conditions created 
by the fall of Khartoum, this course 
was inevitable. According to pre- 
sent intentions, Lord Wolseley’s 
headquarters will be retired to 
Dongola, and his force will be 
echeloned along the river between 
Handak and Merawi,the latter place 
cone nee as an advanced post by 
the Mudir of Dongola’s infantry, 
with probably the Black Watch, & 
troop of Hussars, and two guns, 
There is not the smallest ground 
for apprehension of any danger 
resulting to our troops from at- 
tacks by the Mahdi or others ; in- 
deed it would be unhoped-for luck 
if such attacks were made. But 
we confess great anxiety for the 
health of our soldiers throughout 
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the dreadful heats which are only 
now beginning. The present plan 
seems to be, that they shall remain 
where they now are, until the mod- 
erate temperature of September 
shall enable them to resume active 
operations. 

We fail to see any sufficient 
reason for locking up during the 
whole of the approaching summer, 
at a distance of 1400 miles from 
Alexandria, 9000 of our _ best 
troops, who may shortly be urgent- 
ly required elsewhere. Berber is 
the strategical point of the military 
situation, and the primary object 
of our operations must be its cap- 
ture. For that purpose General 
Graham’s force amply suffices, and 
Lord Wolseley’s army is therefore 
superfluous. It isa military axiom 
that one line of operations, and 
that as strong as possible, should 


lead to the objective point of the 
campaign: according to present 
appearances, there are to be two 


lines leading from diametrically 
opposite points of the compass— 
Suakin and Korti, distant from 
each other 500 miles, without any 
possibility of communication be- 
tween them, excepting through 


Berber, which is held by the enemy. 


If Graham’s force were not suffi- 
cient, and if military considera- 
tions were alone to rule, Lord 
Wolseley and his troops ought 
clearly to be transferred to Suakin, 
and in this view should be with- 
drawn to spend the summer at 
Cyprus, where they would be with- 
in reach either of ‘Suakin or India, 
according to need. Here we are 
assuming that a retreat down the 
Nile is possible ; for if otherwise, 
it is a conclusive condemnation of 
the Nile route having been chosen. 
The objection against such with- 
drawal consists only in the ap- 
pearance it would present of 
deserting the Mudir of Dongola, 
and the tribes who have shown 
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themselves friendly. But the 
tidings of a decisive success ob- 
tained by Graham over Osman 
Digma, which we hope will soon 
be received, would spread like 
wildfire through the intervening 
country, and would counteract any 
unfavourable results that might 
otherwise flow from Lord Wo 
ley’s retreat. 

By choosing Suakin as our sea 
base, and by the resolution to con- 
struct the railway to Berber, the 
Government are undertaking in 
March 1885 that operation—name- 
y the opening of the Suakin- 

erber road—which in March 1884 
they declared to be impossible ; 
undertaking - it, too, at a time 
when all the conditions are more 
adverse,—when, instead of Berber 
being in our hands, it is held by 
the enemy and will be defended 
by all the power of the Mahdi, and 
when Osman Digma has gathered 
confidence and strength from a 
whole year’s inaction and appar- 
ent timidity on the part of our 
troops. The opening of the road 
to Berber was never a question of 
anything but money and resolve. 
The construction of the railwa 
through an enemy’s country is 
analogous to the pushing of a sa 
against a fortress : as.each Lead 
of the line is constructed, its ter- 
minus for the time being must be 
defended by a strongly intrenched 
garrison ; and it happens that the 
local conditions are fayourable. 
The first stage out of Suakin is 
29 miles long to Handoub, stand- 
ing at an elevation of 1800 feet ; 
the second stage is 20 miles to El 
Sybil, at an elevation of 2300 
feet ; the third stage is 22 miles 
to Haratri, 2850 feet high, the 
summit of the line; the fourth 
stage is 33 miles to Wady Kokreb, 
at an elevation of 2300 feet ; the 
fifth is 27 miles to Ariab, at a 
height of 1800 feet, which last 

2@ 
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will probably be the site of an im- 
portant field fortress, the posts in 
rear being held by small garrisons. 
All of the places named must be 
healthy in comparison with Sua- 
kin ; and the difficulties with regard 
to water-supply, which we suspect 
were exaggerated in order to excuse 
the no-action of our Government, 
will disappear pari passu with the 
construction of the railway. Os- 
man Digma’s powers to interfere 
with the work must be crushed 
decisively ; and we trust that in 
undertaking this necessary task, we 
shall hear nothing more of the .em- 

loyment of those massive squares 
in battle, which have occasioned at 
least three-fourths of, our losses in 
the past, and on three occasions 
came near producing serious dis- 
aster. It is to be hoped that the 
lamented General Earle’s brilliant 
tactics at Kirbekan will mark a 
return to the old fighting tradi- 
tions of our army, and that it will 
no longer be thought necessary to 
huddle up our troops, for the sake 
of safety, in a cramped formation 
in which they can neither move 
nor fight with effect, and in which 
only one rifle out of four can fire 
to the front ; or dangerous to trust 
them against savage warriors in 
the “ unconquerable red line.” At 
Kirbekan the same brave enemy, 
whose attack in the open it was 
not previously thought prudent to 
meet except in a massive square 
formation, occupied a strongly in- 
trenched’ position, with numbers 
estimated at about 2000, armed 
mostly with Remingtons. General 
Earle, with 8 companies of the 
Royal Staffords and 6 companies 
of the Black Watch—1000 infantry 
in all—with 2 guns, after five hours’ 
hard fighting, turned the enemy 
out of af his defences, one of them 
being a fort on the summit of a 
hill 400 feet high, only to be 
reached by climbing on hands and 


knees ; the result being a la 
comparative loss to the enemy than 
in any of the previous battles, with 
what must be considered numeri- 
cally as a very slight’ loss to 
ourselves. 

Recent experience has entirely 
justified the opinion we expressed 
in our number of last May, that 
the massive square is an unintelli- 
gent and dangerous formation, per- 


fectly inexcusable except where it 


can await attack on its own ground 
as at Ulundi, and then only when 
the firearms in the hands of the 
enemy are small in number and 
inferior in quality, —a formation 
which neutralises all the advan- 
tages of superior training and wea 

ons on the part of the soldier, and 
of superior science on the part of 
the general. The one lesson the 
British army, for its comfort, may 
derive from the recent battles, is, 


that a line of British infantry, two 


deep, defended by steady breech- 
loading fire, is unapproachable in 
front by any number of savages, 
however devoted. The sole con- 
dition of success for such a line is 
that its flanks are protected ; and 
all the tactical instruction im- 
parted at our military schools and 
garrison classes must be pro- 
nounced worthless, if 4300 British 
troops, in their traditional two- 
deep line, provided with cavalry 
and artillery, as at Tamai, and 
whose fire in line would defend a 
front of more than a mile in ex- 
tent, are not able to protect their 
flanks and rear by mancuvring 
against 10,000 savages. At Abu 

lea the odds of 10,000 men 
against 1400 were perhaps too 
great to justify a line formation 
on oper. ground ; but we hold it 
as certain that a series of in- 
dependent small squares, which 
can be formed ina moment from 
column of march, and which could 
afford each other flanking defence, 
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, would have been preferable to one™ 
unwieldy square, able to move only; ; 


ata snail's pace. The losses re- ‘coming back, and so preventing our 


> firing till they were among us: then 


cently sustained by our troops sup- 

ly a sufficient condemnation of 
the latest innovation on common- 
sense and military science. At 
Tamai, 107 were killed and 116 
wounded out of 4300; at Abu 
Klea, 85 were killed, 92 wounded, 
out of 1400. These losses were 
due to fighting in square. At-Tel- 
el-Kebir we lost only 76 killed; and 
at Kirbekan, where our troops at- 
tacked a strongly intrenched jposi- 
tion,only 10 of all ranks out of 1000 


were killed, after five hours’ fight- ° 


ing. Although both at Tamai and 
Abu Klea we narrowly escaped a 
serious disaster, the battle of Gubat 
was the most risky of all, where 
our troops for five hours presented 
the helpless mark of a dense square 
to the enemy’s riflemen, who were 
almost entirely secure from our 
return fire; and if they had been 
commanded by any one who knew 
his business, their spearmen, by 
only threatening to charge, instead 
of ene to do so in reality, 
would have kept our men under 
a fire which they would not have 
been able to return, during the 
whole subsequent march to the 
Nile. Fortunately, however, they 
did charge in earnest. None of 
them reached within thirty yards 
of our muzzles, and the discour- 
agement occasioned by their heavy 
loss caused their whole force to 
break up. 

From many private letters writ- 
ten by officers who were present, 
it seems probable that a consider- 
able part of our loss at Abu Klea 
was occasioned by our own fire. 
An officer of the mounted infantry 
writes :-— 

“Our skirmishers just got home in 
front of the enemy, and that was all. 
The latter had risen from a mass in 
the ditch under their flags, and came 


.on more like a torrent of water than 
anything else, quite silently. What 
told against us was our own men 


came a scene, I pray God I may never 
see again. They started first i 
our side of the square, but our fire 
turned them on,to the Heavies’ corner, 
where they broke in. I was on No. 
2 face: the enemy killeda onet many 
of the Heavies, but we still went on 
firing with our backs to No. 1 face, so - 
they could not get at us well on ac- 
count of the camels. By degrees they 
began to waver, and, thank God, they 
began to fall back, when, between our- 
selves, I thought it was all up.” 


Nothing could possibly be finer 
than the behaviour of our men in 
the boats, in their trying marches 
through the desert (before Abu 
Klea they had marched fifty-two 
miles without water), and in battle; 
but we regret to observe there has 
been a disposition on the part of 
certain writers, for the purpose of 
discrediting short service, to attri- 
bute our heavy loss of officers to 
the fact that the men, as youn 
soldiers, were not to be trusted. 
The insinuation is a calumny. 
The fighting of our men at Tamai 
and Abu Klea, where they were 
heavily handicapped by the for- 
mation adopted—jammed together 
in frightful confusion, with hun- 
dreds of Arab spearmen pouring 
like water through one open side 
of the square—could not have been 
beaten by any soldiers either of 
ancient or modern days. 


‘‘No thought was there of dastard 
flight ; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like 
knight, 

As fearlessly and well.” 


Among other consequences re- 
sulting from the fall of Khartoum, 
there is every reason to believe 
that Russia has been encour 
in her present aggressive attitude, 
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immediately byour embarrassments 
in the Soudan, and generally by 
the whole tenor of Indian adminis- 
tration under our -resent Govern- 
ment, whose course has been per- 
sistently to minimise, if not to 
repudiate, our responsibilities in 
Afghanistan as in other parts of 
the world. A cruel fate seems to 
pursue Mr Gladstone. His incli- 
. nations and first decisions have 

always been to retreat from every- 
thing; but every retreat has been 
invariably followed by an advance 
again, undertaken under more ad- 
verse conditions; and the English 
taxpayers will discover, from their 
experiences in every part of the 
world, that the general “ fall back ” 
policy of the Liberal Government 
does not pay. In India, Mr Glad- 
stone stopped the constraction of 
our nearly completed railway lead- 
ing towards Kandahar, which Lord 
Beaconsfield had commenced, and 


has already been obliged to stultify 
himself by resuming the proseey- 
tion of his rival’s work. @ gave 


up all claim to our having a resid. _ 


ent envoy at Cabul; and he aban. 
doned Kandahar when in our pos. 
session, which city we may shortly 
be obliged to reoccupy. In justice 
it must be said, however, that our 
present influence with the Afghans 
and our general position in their 
country, will probably be all the 
stronger now than if we had con. 
tinued to hold that fortress even 
with the consent of their ruler, It 
is worthy of note here, that it was 
a Liberal Government that with- 
drew the yearly subsidy England 
had paid to Shere Ali—a brilliant 
piece of economy, which threw 
that ruler into the arms of Russia, 
and occasioned our last Afghan 
wars. And a Liberal Government 
has now been obliged to restore the 
subsidy to Shere Ali’s succcessor, 
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